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Preliminary Remarks on the importance of Theological Edu- 
cation and a knowledge of its history. 


In civilized communities, education moulds into its own shape 
the body politic which it pervades. Hence it ultimately does 
more, for good or for evil, than all other causes combined. In 
its widest acceptation, indeed, it virtually embraces all the 
moral causes which act on man. 

Of course that part of history which treats of education, must 
be deemed of the highest consequence by every contemplative 
mind. So it has been regarded in every enlightened age and 
among every enlightened community, both ancient and mod- 
ern, whether christian, mohammedan, or heathen. But espe- 
cially is the history of education thus highly regarded among en- 
lightened Christians. And well it may be thus preeminently re- 
garded by them; for pure Christianity is light itself; of course 
it loves the light, and it delights in the history of this true knowl- 
edge, as being the very history of itself. But the history of this 
light, is nearly the same as the history of sound education. 

And what in christian lands has kept alive, and guided, and 
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diffused this light of education ? what, more than any, and more 
than all other instrumentality combined? ‘The incontroverti- 
ble answer is at hand—viz. the cHRIsTIAN MINISTRY. When 
and wherever the true light has shined, it is they, under God, 
that have diffused it. ‘This they have done by their preaching, 
by the books they have written, by the scriptures which they 
have translated, copied and diffused, by the schools they have 
instituted, and by the more private methods in which they have 
given instruction, and the general influence they have exerted 
in the promotion of knowledge. Scarcely a school or a college 
in christendom has come into existence or continued to flour- 
ish, without their aid and their guidance. Theirs is the merit, 
then, so far as the merit of man is to be mentioned, in this 
grand agency of temporal and eternal good. 

And so on the other hand, we may say, that when the man- 
tle of ignorance has been drawn over the eyes of the church, 
or the dark mists of error have filled the christian atmosphere, 
they are the class of men who must be held as peculiarly re- 
sponsible. ‘To them more than to all other men, has both the 
providence and the word of God, committed the key of knowl- 
edge, and theirs is the responsibility of opening and of shutting 
the resplendent temple. 

Much has, indeed, been said, and truly said, in mitigation of 
the charge on them for suffering the dark ages to come on and 
overcloud the christian nations for a thousand years. There 
were causes, it is alleged, in the corrupt and decrepid state of 
the Reman empire, and in the condition of the savage hordes by 
whom it was overrun, which they could not counteract.* This 
is doubtless true, if we look only at the state of things when this 
catastrophe came down upon Europe. And the credit of the 
scanty light which was kept glimmering, is also to be awarded 
to the clergy, corrupt as they had become. But we may fairly 
go back beyond this period, and inquire ;, Why did not their pre- 
deécessors, in a more favored period, with resources most ample, 
truly convert and purify and save the Roman empire from its 
gathering darkness and approaching dissolution? and why did 
they not, long before this general wreck, spread the gospel among 
these savage hordes themselves, and convert and civilize and en- 
lighten even them? The Apostles, few and poor as they were, 


* See Tholuck on Heathenism, in the Biblical Repository, Vol. II. 
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would have done it had they survived to half that period of 
time. 

With this brief glance at the whole state of the case, then, we 
may return with the charge, and say, that even in that case, 
which is the strongest that history affords, the clergy were deep- 
ly responsible for that whole millennium of darkness and moral 
death that overspread the civilized world, and from which Eu- 
rope itself, the very land of the reformation and of resuscitated 
science, has not yet recovered,—uor will it, perhaps, recover for 
a century to come. 

But here it may well be remarked, that this recovery to gen- 
uine christian light and sound education, is to be ascribed to the 
same class of agents—christian ministers. Without them, the 
revival of literature, had it occured at all, would have produced 
no better state of morals than it did among the Saracens in the 
days of their literary glory ; or among the people of France in 
our own age. 

The clergy, then, are the masters of education, and responsi- 
ble for it; and theirs, under God, is the chief honor of its bless- 
ings in christian lands. 

This is an important point which I have deemed it needful to 
present as clearly to view as my brief limits will admit, for the 
purpose of showing something of the deep interest that attaches 
to the general subject before us, viz. the christian education of 
the clergy themselves. For if the clergy are commanded by 
God, and destined, by the very arrangements of his providence, 
to educate the people, a tenfold importance is at once seen to 
accrue to the education of these same ministers of sacred knowl- 
edge and improvement. Their education is virtually the edu- 
cation of the whole ; and a radical fault or a primary excellence 
here, must extend, in its effects, with a widening, deepening in- 
fluence, throughout the whole sphere. 

From this view of the subject, 1 may here remark, that we 
readily find the solution of a problem of no ordinary difficulty 
in its first aspect. The problem is this: If the clergy have 
always been the guides and masters of education, how has it 
come to pass that, in different countries and ages, such opposite 
courses have been pursued? such a difference found in the 
zeal with which they have been prosecuted ? and such a con- 
trast in the results? The solution is to be sought in the char- 
acter of the clergy themselves: and this variation in their char- 
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acter, is to be traced to their education as the prime cause un- 
der God. 

The variations, then, in the education of the priesthood, and 
the causes which produce these variations in kind or degree, af- 
ford a topic of the very first importance in historical research. 
These are the seminal causes ; small in their origin, perhaps, as 
the grain of mustard seed; imperceptible as the leaven; and 
recondite as the source of the winds; but which fill the world, 
and fill eternity with their effects ! 

It will here be remembered, as | have already intimated, that 
luse the term education, in its broad sense, comprising not 
merely the scientific and literary training of youth, but the 
whole formation of the mind and character, including the active, 
moral, and religious principles, as well as intellectual culture. 

While ministers have been responsible for the general educa- 
tion of the other classes in christian communities, their own ed- 
ucation has been guided by themselves, each generation giving 
the bias and the impulse to its successor. How has this been done, 
from time to time? in what manner and with what effect, has 
this most responsible of all the duties of the leaders in the sa- 
cred ministry, been discharged ? This is the grand question in 
ecclesiastical history ; and, indeed, in the whole history of chris- 
tian nations. It is also that which lends the highest importance 
to the much more glaring and thrilling events of successive ages. 
For where such events have had a reflex bearing on this pri- 
mary cause, where they have poured their healing or their pol- 
luting infusion back into this perennial fountain, their effects 
have been found diffusive and lasting. Such for instance were 
the early persecutions, so needful to check the rising ambition 
of the man of sin in the new community that was spreading in 
its youthful vigor through the world, conquering and to con- 
quer. And such, on the other hand, was the effect of the con- 
version of Constantine and his accession to imperial dominion, 
and the consequent union of church and state, so fatal to the 
spiritual hopes and heavenly training of the clergy ! Then, the 
needful check was removed ;—he that had Jef, was taken out of 
the way. But when some secular event occurs that affects not 
this fountain of moral influence, however terrific may be the 
passing scene, it is but the thunder of the black cloud, without 
its tempest; the comet that glares through the sphere, but de- 
ranges uot its movements; as a living writer has termed it, the 
wind, that bows down for a day the rich grain, but not the hail 
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that beats it to the earth. ‘Tomorrow all is erect and flourish- 
ing as ever. 

Such are many of the desolating wars that involve kingdoms, 
and change dynasties, but leave the arrangements of religion 
untouched. But not so the accession of a prince who meddles, 
however peacefully, with sacred institutions; and not so, the 
rise of a new doctrine, or a new mode of applying the influence 
of gospel teachers. And not so, in the primitive ages of the 
church, was the accession of some famous heathen philosopher 
to the christian cause, who assumed indeed the badge of the 
cross, but also still proudly wore the philosopher’s garb—a fit em- 
blem of the heathenism it still covered, and with which he was 
about to infect the church. 

Such accessions were an apparent triumph, but proved, 
in the event, a real and lasting curse to the sacred cause. 
And in the same manner I might go on to speak of the baptized 
pride of some conspicuous converts in more recent ages, who 
are hailed as trophies of grace, but who come into the church, 
not to adore her Lord, but to be adored themselves—not to 
help onward in the good old way of truth and harmony and 
love, but to find or to make some new way to heaven, on every 
mile-stone of which they may inscribe forever their own re- 
nown. I might also remark on the leavening influence of the 
more unpretending individual who introduces a new philosophy. 
Whether such philosophy begin in the church or out of it; and 
whether it pertain at first to matter or to morals ; if it gain a last- 
ing eminence, its spirit ere long embues the priesthood and 
works changes, good or bad, in the cause of religion and human 
welfare, which surpass in importance the rise or fall of the great- 
est temporal kingdoms. The empire of Aristotle has been to 
that of his mighty pupil who conquered the world, as the sun to 
the transient glareofameteor. Thisold dead heathen even reign- 
ed as supreme pope over the church fora thousand years. ‘The 
retrieving conquests of Bacon are still extending, and are more 
momentous in their benign effects, than all the combined powers 
and wisdom of his mighty cotemporaries in the cabinet and in 
the field. ‘The achievements of our own Edwards in his bumble 
study, are destined to promote a more glorious revolution in the 
family of man, than even those of Washington himself. 

These, and all other causes which have materially affected the 
education, the doctrines, or the practical efficiency of the clergy, 
are surely objects worthy of prime consideration and deep study 
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to every one who would understand the great principles of God’s 
dispensations on earth, or who would derive the most practical 
lessons from the history of his church. Tell me how to rear 
an Edwards, and I will not trouble you for the inferior art of 
rearing secular princes or statesmen. ‘Tell us how to raise up 
a whole generation of such ministers of the gospel as Edwards 
and his pupil Brainerd, and you tell us how the millennium is to 
be produced, when the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, and when these princes 
and statesmen themselves even shall be all taught of God how 
to rule in a manner which no human wisdom can reveal. 

In addition to this general view of the importance of theo- 
logical education, I may add, that it is peculiarly important for 
us at the present day, and especially in this country, to investi- 
gate this science with the greatest care. Never has there been 
an age since the first spread of Christianity, in which ministers 
were so imperiously called for, both at home and abroad ;— 
never an age in which the number of evangelical ministers was 
so rapidly increasing ;—never an age in which so much training 
in knowledge, human and divine, was needed ;—and never, 
when the system of training was apparently receiving so great 
an improvement. From all these sources, the voice is loud 
and imperious, commanding us to investigate this subject to the 
bottom. If we are to make real improvements, instead of in- 
troducing defects, it becomes us to give heed to this voice ;—to 
be awake to the dangers, while we are alive to all the benefits, 
that may be introduced in this momentous process. 

But upon whom is it especially incumbent to investigate this 
subject? Upon those, of course, who have the special guidance 
of clerical education. And who are they? ‘The answer has 
already been given ;—the clergy themselves. It is not merely 
upon that portion of ministers who have the charge of theologi- 
cal seminaries, whether as teachers or guardians. It devolves 
in a measure upon them all; for all are to have a voice by 
their influence on the rising generation in the christian commu- 
nity, in deciding what kind of training shall be pursued in these 
sacred retreats. What any community shall finally demand, in 
such a republican land as ours, they will ultimately have. 
While the seminaries will exert a most powerful influence in 
moulding the christian community and guiding their senti- 
ments, this community, on the other hand, will exert a recipro- 
cal influence on them. And it may be further stated, that the 
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responsibility is to devolve mainly on the christian ministry at 
large, of deciding the important problem, Whether theological 
seminaries are to be sustained in future as the chief means of 
clerical education. This high question, we are not yet warrant- 
ed to regard in any other light than that of a practical problem, 
of the deepest interest to the welfare of Zion, which still remains 
to be solved. How can it be otherwise at present? The ex- 
perience of a single score of years, with but a very limited knowl- 
edge of kindred institutions in other lands and other ages, and 
under far different circumstances, is by no means sufficient to a fi- 
nal decision on the merits of a system, involving so many remote 
consequences, and which must necessarily require much time 
for the full development of its influences. Theory, however 
plausible, is not enough for the safe determination of a ques- 
tion so important and so complicated, nor is the promising com- 
mencement of its trial on a large scale and by so many denom- 
inations, a certain index of the result. 

That this problem should be truly solved, is of the utmost 
importance. For the christian ministry prematurely to take it 
for granted, that this is henceforth to be the way of : training 
successors in the sacred office, and for them consequently 
to close their eyes to the further developments of the nature of 
the system, may possibly be fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences. Nor will they, in this land of vigilance, thus 
close their eyes. This is not the besetting danger of our coun- 
try or of the revolutionary age in which we live. The current 
propensity is rather to change, and, like the Athenians, to seek 
for “something newer ;” and thus to abandon a promising ex- 
periment before it is half tried, provided it be complicated, and 
its developments slow, and some of its unlooked for results 
apparently adverse. Many a suspected Jonah is now thrown 
overboard, at the first lowering of atempest—which tempest af- 
ter all is destined only to rouse the mariners and to waft the 
ship more speedily to her desired haven. Now, should some 
unhappy results occur, or some ill-boding appearances be pre- 
sented, to alarm the fears and excite the suspicions of the 
watchmen on the walls of Zion; and should they then too has- 
tily sound the deep alarm and withdraw the confidence and pat- 
ronage of the churches, not merely from some one or two but 
from all theological seminaries, an injury might be inflicted on 
the rising welfare of the sacred cause, which half an age would 
not repair. Should, for instance, the appearance of collision 
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between different seminaries, be descried, or should indi- 
cations of a departure from the faith, become but too apparent 
in some of them, (which may God prevent) ; in a word, should 
any merely temporary or partial or local disappointment be ap- 
prehended, or even deeply experienced, how unpropitious 
might prove the hasty attempt to subvert, instead of remedy- 
ing, a whole system, that in itself may prove an unspeakable 
blessing to the church and the world. 

It is on the ministry, [ say, that devolves the decision of such 
important questions as these ; for in their hands rests the ulti- 
mate decision of all questions pertaining to the guidance of theo- 
logical education. It is, then, a matter of prime consequence, 
that they be prepared to decide right. 

Here, now, a further question is presented, and one on 
which I have had my eye in the whole of the preceding discus- 
sion: How are they to be prepared for so responsible a duty ? 
It is easy to answer, in the first place, that they should be led to 
feel deeply the responsibility of the act. This is sufficiently 
manifest from the brief view of its importance just exhibited. 
And this responsibility, each individual should feel in every ex- 
ertion of his influence which has a bearing on such a question : 
For it is not by an assembled synod of the whole clerical body, 
that such matters are to be decided in our day, nor, as we trust, 
in any future day; much less is it by the voice of some pope, 
or patriarch, or bishop. It is by the guidance of the general 
will; the illumination or the deception of the general mind. 
And towards this illumination or deception, each one contributes 
his share by every act and every opinion he puts forth on the 
subject. And this is just as true of the theological student him- 
self, as of the man who is already in the ministry. Let, then, 
this responsibility be first deeply felt, and a lively interest will 
thence be excited in the remaining answer to be given to the 
question of preparation for the discharge of such duty. If we 
are deeply responsible for diffusing light, we anxiously inquire, 
whence are we to gain this light ourselves? where are the 
sources to which we may resort ? 

This leads me to remark, in the second place, that, to the 
extent of his means, each one should become familiar with the 
history of theological education. To reject the experience of 
past ages and other countries, on such a subject, is just as ab- 
surd as to blot out the record of our own experience, or to ex- 
tinguish the eye of our own reason. It is mainly by the history 
of the past in connexion with a knowledge of the present, that 
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we are to be guided in the preservation of real improvements, 
and guarded from baneful innovations. Why should we be 
left to act over a gain, for the hundredth time, the follies 
of our predecessors? And why should posterity be left to in- 
vent anew what we of the present age may have invented, for 
the tenth time, in the way of real improvemevt? Such may 
again be the fact, if human fickleness be not checked by the 
sage monitions of history. ‘These are our safest guides for as- 
certaining what is truly good, and the means of preserving it; 
while they afford also the index to the path of future i improvement. 
History, well studied, is no longer to be stigmatized as the tim- 
id extinguisher of enterprise, or the austere dictator by way 
of prescription. Showing, not only good and evil, but also the 
true causes of both, it affords at once the most safe divections 
and the most powerful incitements to further improvement. 
While it teaches us how to prove all things and to hold fast that 
which is good, it bids us go on to perfection. 

It has already been intimated, that the pages of ecclesiastical 
history are filled with the records of clerical education. We 
see how Christ trained the first preachers of his gospel ; and al- 
so what precepts they, in their turn, gave to those they were 
rearing for their successors. We see how popery trained her 
ministers, from period to period of her darkening and domineer- 
ing sway. And we see how the glorious reformation, in differ- 
ent stages of increasing light, has ‘been training hers. 

But the whole field ‘af theological education, is too extensive 
to admit of minute inspection at once. We turn, for the pre- 
sent, to a particular spot. And to what can we better turn, as 
promising to cast light on the great experiment now making, 
than to the early history of theological seminaries. If ancient 
records have any knowledge to impart respecting the utility, the 
dangers, and the management of such seminaries, we cannot 
fail of taking a deep interest in the account; and where these 
records may be barren of practical information on such points, 
it may be well for us to know the fact, that we may not suffer 
from the suspicion of wilfully neglecting a source of knowledge, 
on topics so interesting to the ministry and the church at the 
present day. 

The results of such an investigation have not, to my knowl- 
edge, been given in our language, though we occasionally meet 
with a brief notice of such schools in our writers on ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 
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ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 


Havine endeavored, in my preliminary remarks, to show, 
in some measure, the importance of theological education and 
of an acquaintance with its history, I now proceed to give some 
account of that portion of its history which is more immediately 
connected with the ancient school of theology at Alexandria.’ 
It is my design first to exhibit a general view of the school, and 
then to treat of what was taught in it. I begin with its 
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Commencement and Duration. 


Some of the christian fathers appear to speak of this semina- 
ry as having existed in the first century, and Jerome mentions 
a tradition of his time, which assigns St. Mark as its founder. 
In like manner, St. John was said to have established a school 
at Ephesus, and Polycarp was regarded as the founder of 
another atSmyrna. But little credit is due to these reports, so 
far as schools of the kind now in question are concerned.2 The 
mistake may be easily accounted for on the supposition, that 
some early provision was made in these cities, and perhaps by 
these primitive teachers, for the instruction of catechumens in the 
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1 My principal guide in the following account, is the very able and 
learned work by H. E. F. Guerike, de Scholae Alexandrinae Cate- 
cheticae Theologia, published at Halle, 1825. It may not be improper 
here to observe, that where I have made use of his work, I have 
generally consulted the original authorities to which he refers, espe- 
cially in those cases in which he does not give his quotations in the 
original. It is needless here to specify the further helps employed, 
and the authorities for facts ; as both will be rendered sufficiently ap- 
parent by a constant reference to such helps and sources as are used. 
I only add, that my references to Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. are to the 
new translation by Dr Murdock, published at New Haven 1832 ; and 
the references to the works of Clemens Alexandrinus and of Origen, 
are to Sanct. Pat. Opera, Wirceburgi, 1777—1794. In other refer- 
euces of importance, the edition will be noted at the time, if the ref- 
erence be by vol. and page. 


* See note to Mosheim, Vol. I. p.98. and Schrickh, Kirchenge- 
schichte, Vol. HI. p. 188. ed. 2. 
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first principles of Christianity; but thisis a widely different thing 
from the preparation of men to preach the gospel, as it embrac- 
ed only a course of instruction to candidates for baptism. _ It is 
not till some time in the latter half of the -second century, that 
any distinct evidence is found, in ancient writers, of men who 
were trained for preachers in schools established for the pur- 
pose. This higher kind of school may have grown out of the 
other or have been reared on its foundation, and retained the 
same name; just as the Theological Seminary here has arisen 
on the foundation of the original school, Phillips Academy. 

And, indeed, as in this modern case, so in the ancient one 
at Alexandria, we have no reason to suppose that the institution 
ceased to contain a department for inferior branches, when it 
became a school of theology ; for we learn from Eusebius, (VI. 
3, 4, 15,) that catechumens and such as were just baptized, 
veoparoror, were found among the scholars of Origen, 
and were at first taught by him the “elements of Christianity, but 
afterwards committed to his assistant, Heraclas. It is also man- 
ifest that christian youth were taught in this school. Euse- 
bius (VI. 6) speaks of Origen when a boy as being taught 
here by Clement. 

It is not easy to determine the precise date of the seminary at 
Alexandria. There is a degree of probability that it was a re- 
sort for theological students under Athenagoras as early as the 
year 160; but possibly, not till the time of Pantaenus, about 
181. Inall probability, as a theological seminary, it arose grad- 
ually from smal! beginnings, not being endowed with funds or 
established by any public act of authority. Ifwe suppose Athe- 
nagoras to have been at first employed as a teaclier of catechu- 
mens, and to have begun by degrees to discharge the higher of- 
fice of instructing such students in divinity as might desire his 
aid; and that thus the inferior school gradually assumed the 
higher character, we shall probably come as _ nigh the truth as 
it is possible to ascertain it, from the scanty and apparently con- 
flicting accounts that are left us. But more of this in the se- 

uel. Thus much is certain, that the seminary was in success- 
ful operation, as a divinity school, under Pantaenus, near the 
close of the second century. 

This school at Alexandria was also the first of the kind, and 
the most important. Others were soon formed on the same 
model at Caesarea, Antioch, Edessa, etc. 

As to the time and manner of its termination, about the same 
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degree of doubt is left in the writings of the fathers, as in the 

case of its origin; and probably from the same cause. As it 

seems gradually to have arisen from a mere school of catechu- 

mens, so we are left to conclude that it as gradually subsided 

into the same inferior grade; for we hear no more of it as ™ 
1 

divinity school, after the time of Theodosius the Great, A. D. 3 : 

when Rhodo left it.! We may then consider the period are 

duration as a little more than two hundred years, viz. from x then 

A. D. 160 to 395. 


Occasion and Object of its Existence. 


During the apostolic age, God appears to have granted spe- 
cial aid and a special commission to those whom he would put 
into the ministry of his word, by the gift of tongues, and perhaps 
by other miraculous qualifications. How long such gifts were 
continued to the church, we know not; but we may reasonably 
conclude from history and the analogy of divine providence, 
that they were gradually withdrawn, as the exigency subsided. 
Thus leit by degrees to train her own teachers, the church soon 
began to feel her need of the regular means. She found her- 
self assailed from without by all the learning and subtlety of hea- 
then pbilosophy and Jewish envy; and from within, by a 
swarming host of heretics. To meet the power and craft of 
such assailants, learning and skill, as well as glowing piety, were 
demanded. And these could better be imparted by men who 
should devote their whole time to the work of instruction, than 
by those whose chief occupation was preaching. 

It is likewise supposed by some, that the Christians were in- 
duced to emulate the example of heathen philosophers, in the 
establishment of schools in which the true philosophy from heav- 
en might be taught, instead of what treated of heathen Gods ; 
and especially in the city of Alexandria, where a splen- 
did heathen establishment was then flourishing.°—-Thus 
much for the occasion which called this and kindred seminaries 
into being. 

The object of the institution, requires a few remarks in addi- 
tion to what is mare in the preceding. The ultimate de- 
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1 Guerike, Part I. p. 118. 








2 See Guerike, Part I. p. 11. 
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sign was, to prepare men for the ministry. But to this end, a 
course of training in grammar, logic, languages, philosophy, 
etc. was pursued." The Christians were not then in possession 
of inferior seminaries in which the requisite acquisitions in litera- 
ture and science could be gained. But to what extent such 
branches of secular knowledge were pursued in this school, we 
are not informed. ‘This, however, i is certain, that some of the 
most distinguished teachers of the school, were extremely fond 
of such studies, and regarded them as of the highest importance 
to the christian student. Origen, as appears from a passage in 
his letter to Gregory Thaumaturgus, regarded philosophy as 
a highly important preparative and aid to christian doctrine.” 
Clement also, in many places, commends the Grecian philoso- 
phy as fitted to clear the way and prepare the soul for the re- 
ception of the faith. Both he and Origen, and also Athenago- 
ras, were deeply versed in secular knowledge, as their writings 
amply testify. The same was doubtless true in general of the 
other teachers, as is implied in what Rufinus says of Didymus, 
(II. 7,) viz. “Heattained to such learning and knowledge in divine 
and human things, as to become a teacher i in the ecclesiastical 
school.” Such knowledge was ei requisite for the oflice. 
And we have proofs enough that it was employed in their 
course of teaching, by these enthusiastic lovers of human as well 
as divine learning.‘ 
It may be proper here to make a few remarks on the 


Management of the School. 


From the scanty materials on this topic, the following may 
be gleaned as the most probable facts. 

The government was chiefly in the hands of one man, as rec- 
tor or ‘prefect, who was also the principal teacher in the 
higher branches. Thus Origen, as before stated, at an early 
period taught catechumens and such as had recently been ad- 
mitted to the church by baptism ; but at a subsequent period, 
he committed this inferior branch of instruction to Heraclas 


! Guerike, Part I. p. 104 and seq. * See Guerike, Partl. p. 106. 
3 Strom. I. Guer. P.I. p. 105. 4 Guer. See _ P. I. p. 107. 
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whom he appointed as his assistant. In proof of there being 
one head, or rector, it is urged by Guerike,' that this position 
appears to be implied by the uniform language of the fathers 
when speaking of the school. They every where speak of a 
single man as being master of it for the time. Thus Eusebius 
speaks of Pantaenus, Clement, Origen, Heraclas, etc.? Philip 
Sidetes also gives a catalogue of these rectors. But while 
one was always principal of the school, he not unfrequently 
had at least one associate, and perhaps an assistant besides. 
How many associates and assistants were employed, cannot be 
determined, as it is only from incidental remarks here and there 
in the early writers, that we come to know of any. In one in- 
stance, in time of persecution under Severus, we learn that Ori- 
gen was left with the sole charge. We are not warranted to 
conclude that there were, at any one time, more than three 
teachers, including the principal; not often more than two ; 
and frequently, but one. 

To the rector, with his coadjutors, was doubtless committed 
the general management of the seminary. This we may infer 
from the nature of the case, and from the fact that the school 
flourished ; for no seminary, of whatever kind, can prosper 
where the management is not chiefly confided to the teachers. 

But while such was evidently the fact, it still appears that the 
bishop of Alexandria exercised some kind of general supervision 
over the school and its teachers. For when Pantaenus and 
Clement were driven away by persecution, A. D.203, Demetrius, 
the bishop, appointed Origen to the sole charge of the school.‘ 
On other occasions, he exhorted Origen to diligence in his work 
of catechising.° He was also applied to by the governor of 
Arabia to send Origen to teach him the principles of Christiani- 
ty, with which request he complied. And again, when Origen 
was too long detained in Palestine, Demetrius recalled him by 
letters and messengers; and ata later period, he excommu- 
nicated this catechist.© In a subsequent age, Didymus was ap- 
proved of by bishop Athenasius and other wise men, as a teach- 


2 Euseb. VI. 6. 26. 
4 Euseb. VI. 3. Hieron. c. 54. 
6 Euseb. VI. 19. 26. 





} Part I. p. 109. et. seq. 
3 Euseb. VI. 3. 
5 Euseb. VI. 8. 14. 
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er in this school.!' The fact hitherto has not been disputed, so 
far as I can learn, that the seminary was under the supervision 
of the bishop of Alexandria ; but on this point I may have some 
further remarks to make in connexion with facts to be adduced 
in the sequel. I will barely add, in this place, that from the 
last cited authority, we may perhaps equally conclude that 
“other wise men” besides the bishop, were concerned in the 
supervision ; and that we know but little of the nature and ex- 
tent of this authority, supposed thus to have been exercised, or 
whether any rules were prescribed by the higher authority for 
conducting the affairs of the seminary, or whether any particular 
course of studies was marked out. 

We now turn to another question, viz. 

Why did the first seminary rise and flourish at Alexandria, 
rather than elsewhere ? 

A brief discussion of this point, will subserve a higher purpose 
to our general object, than the mere gratification of curiosity. 
The facts brought to view, will present sources of influence 
which could not fail materially to modify the school itself, and 
make it what in fact it became. Considering the influence 
which the place must have had on the seminary, it is obvious 
that any account of the latter must be very imperfect, without 
some notice of the moral causes that were in operation in the 
city itself. 

Alexandria, situated at the western angle of the Delta of 
Egypt, in latitude 31° 11’ N. was built by Alexander the 
Great, 332 B. C. Designing it as the capital of his mighty 
empire, and connecting with it the glory of his own name, he 
spared neither toil nor expense in its erection. 'The Ptolemies 
followed up his plan, and in the genuine spirit of Greeks, as they 
were by descent, they successfully strove to add literary glory 
to the commercial renown of their capital. In pursuance of this 
plan, philosophers and sages of every land and every sect, were 
invited to make it their abode. Its propitious location for com- 
mercial and other intercourse between the two great portions of 
che ancient world, the East and the West, was greatly conducive to 
the purpose of rendering it the emporium of literature as well as 
of commerce. Such it became. In its most flourishing pe- 
riod, it is supposed to have contained not less than 300,000 in- 


! Redon, II. 7. 
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habitants, besides a countless host of passing strangers. By 
means of canals, this city was connected with the Red sea, and 
thus became the great thoroughfare between the East and the 
West. Merchants and travellers from every clime, were here to 
be met with. The city was also peopled, at first, by a motley 
assemblage of Greeks, Jews, and Egyptians. ‘Thus the efforts 
of the Ptolemies in attracting foreign literati, the central posi- 
tion of the city, and the sources of its first population, all con- 
spired to make it the world in miniature, exhibiting a sample of 
all kinds of men and things. And so it continued to be, in a 
measure, until European commerce and intercourse with the 
East, were diverted from this ancient channel by the discovery 
of the passage round the cape of Good Hope, by the Portu- 
guese, in the fifteenth century. 

In this general rendezvous of all nations, this we»doxetoy for 
all tribes, almost any thing, good or bad, might grow up unmo- 
lested ; and here, if any where, a school of the hated,' despised, 
and persecuted Christians, might be suffered to rise and flourish. bi 
On this common ground of all nations, of all sects, and of all 
creeds in religion and in philosophy, — where Indian brah- 
mins, Jewish priests, Persian magi, and Grecian philosophers of 
every cast, might freely meet, and have their respective schools, 
and hold just as much or as little intercourse as they pleased ;— 
in such a place of general congress and universal tolerance, 
Christianity might found her best hopes of rearing a peaceful 
establishment, for teaching a better philosophy than the concen- 
trated wisdom of the world could present or devise. 

Here, too, were means of instruction not elsewhere to be 
found. These consisted partly in this assemblage of literary 
men of all nations, and partly in the secular schools and libra- 
ries already existing at Alexandria. 

The famous libraries in that place began to be collected by 
Ptolemy Soter, the successor of Alexander, and were increased 
by his successors, especially by Ptolemy Philadelphus, under 
whom the Septuagint translation is said to have been com- 
menced. One of these libraries was placed in the Museum, 
and consisted of 400,000 volumes ; and the other, consisting of 
300,000, was placed in the Serapion, or temple of Jupiter Sera- 
pis. The first was burned in the siege by Julius Cesar; but 
replaced by the library of Pergamus, which Antony presented 
to Cleopatra. The other is thought by some to have been de- 
stroyed or dispersed in the time of ‘Theodosius the Great (395), 
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when he ordered all heathen temples to be destroyed ; and not 
by the ruthless Arabs under Omar, as is generally believed. 
The largest, i in the Museum, probably suffered much, if it was 
not entirely destroyed with that splendid building, in the civil 
commotions under Aurelian! Both, howev er, were in existence 

at the time of founding the christian school ; and, for aught we 
know, accessible to Christians as well as heathen. 

Schools of the highest fame were also flourishing there. The 
term Museum was applied equally to designate a building, or 
rather a portion of the royal buildings, in which the great library 
was kept, and also a college of learned men and scholars who 
lived together, and were supported by royal bounty, under the 
Ptolemies and under some of the Roman emperors. Here 
were taught philosophy, astronomy, physic, § grammar, poetry, 
history, mathematics, and almost ail the arts and sciences of an- 
tiquity.2 This college was founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and continued to flourish till after the time we are considering. 

What an inducement must obviously bave been presented in 
these facilities for knowledge, to the establishment of a christian 
seminary in that city ;—the greatest libraries in the world, said 
to contain copies of all books then known; the greatest con- 
course of scholars and literary men; the greatest facilities for 
becoming acquainted with the languages and customs of all 
countries, by personal intercourse with both the learned and un- 
learned from such countries; and the best opportunities for 
preaching the gospel to foreigners, who, like ‘the dwellers at 
Jerusalem out of every nation under heaven,’ might return with 
this gospel to bless their countrymen. Such “considerations 
could not have escaped the notice of men like Pantaenus and 
Origen, who themselves went abroad, the one to India and the 
other to Arabia, to preach the gospel. How eagerly would 
such a place be selected, at the present day, for a theological 
seminary. How admirably adapted, should we regard it, as the 
seat of a missionary school. 

But these facilities for learning and usefulness, must also be 
contemplated in the character of moral causes, which could not 
fail of exerting a powerful influence on the school itself. On 
the one hand, there was much to excite pious activity and kindle 
a glowing zeal to convert these philosophers and strangers, and 


1 See Encyclop. Amer. Arts. Alexandria and Alexandrian School. 
2 Guer. P. I. p. 10. Strabo, XVII. 8. 
Vor. TV. No. 13. 3 
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to fire the breasts of the young men to carry the gospel to those 
remote regions. But, on the other hand, there were the power- 
ful temptations to an over-weening fondness for profane litera- 
ture, and to an ambitious desire of philosophic glory ; — tempta- 
tions, alas! which proved but too strong for both pupils and 
teachers, as we may have occasion to see in the sequel. 

It is supposed by some, that the christian school had its ori- 
gin in the Museum; or rather that the Museum itself was con- 
verted into such a school.! Such an opinion may have gained 
plausibility from the acknowledged Rae of these christian 
teachers among heathen philosophers, and from the fact of their 
having paid so much attention to philosophy, and their mingling 
it with Christianity. Still, there is no good foundation for the 
opinion, but strong evidence against it. It is by no means prob- 
able that heathen emperors, even while persecuting Christianity, 
would suffer an institution under their own patronage, and one 
of so much importance and celebrity, to be changed into a 
school of christian prophets. It would require the strongest 
positive evidence for the support of such an opinion. But, in- 
stead of this, there is direct proof to the contrary. For the 
Museum was destroyed by Caracalla,? when the tyrant took 
savage vengeance on the Alexandrians for ridiculing him, (about 
216), and was not restored till the time of Constantine ; whereas 
the christian school was in operation during this whole period.® 
The emperor Julian appears also to have sent Zeno to the Mu- 
seum as a teacher; but no such teacher is found among those 
employed in the catechetical school. ‘They were therefore dis- 
tinct and separate institutions. 

In this connection, it is proper to inquire concerning the 


Accommodations for the School. 


It would, indeed, have been a very convenient thing for such 
an establishment, and much to the liking of its philosophic 
teachers, had they enjoyed the ample accommodations of the 
Museum, consisting in its magnificent public buildings for the 
residence of instructors and pupils, its gratuitous provision for 
the support of both, its halls of instruction, and its library as 
their own. But, so far from all this, we have no proof that 








‘1 So the Magdeburg Centuriators, I. 1, 7. p. 397. 
2 Dion. Cass. Hist. Rom. LX XVII. c. 7. 22. 
3 Guer. I. p. 12, 
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they possessed any thing of the kind. From the scanty and 
incidental evidence that remains, we are left rather to infer that 
the christian doctors taught in their own private dwellings, at 
least in the earlier periods. Had they been otherwise furnish- 
ed, some hint of the fact might well have been expected, espe- 
cially if public provision of much importance, had been made. 
The only light we have, respects the case of Origen, who prob- 
ably taught “ in the house where he abode,” év ofxw, év@a xa- 
réuevev.' As this, nowever, was at the crisis when the older 
teachers had fled from persecution, and he was left to take care 
of the school alone, the circumstance, I acknowledge, is no 
decisive evidence against the existence of better accommodations 
at other times. I also admit the claim of a probability, that af- 
ter the accession of christian emperors to the throne, they would 
afford some public provision for so important a school; as Con- 
stantine has the credit of making liberal provision for the instruc- 
tion of christians.2 We cannot readily believe him to have re- 
suscitated the Museum,? and at the same time to have left the 
christian school without endowment or public buildings. We 
should say, that either its inmates were previously supplied, or that 
he caused them to enjoy equal advantages with the other literati 
in the Museum, (perhaps having a separate department,) or, 
that he granted in some way what was so obviously needful to 
the dignity of the institution. Still, we are left without positive 
evidence. 

But, after all, this famous christian seminary may perhaps 
have been, from beginning to end, much more in the shape of 
what we should now call a mere private school, than modern 
writers on the subject are wont to imagine ;—without funds, 
without public buildings, without special guardians to appoint 
and watch over its teachers; and only under the general care of 
the bishop, while it should last, like other things in his diocese, 
and enjoying the friendly aid and confidence of good men, as it 
passed in succession from one set of teachers to another, till 
none were found to take it; and thus it may finally have be- 
come extinct without being formally abolished, just as it had arisen 
without any formal establishment. 


' Euseb. VI. 3. 
2 Mosheim, Ecc. Hist. Cent. IV. P. II. c. 1. 4. 
3 Guer. I. p. 12. 
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This is, indeed, as before suggested, far from being the light 
in which it seems now to be universally regarded ; “but still I 
cannot help suspecting that it is about all which recorded facts 
will warrant us in believing. The large number that were 
probably educated here, and the great influence which the sem- 
inary came to exert, afford no refutation of this view ; nor need 
the view itself diminish our estimate of the importance of the 
school in any respect. Its results are matters of record, so far 
as we can know them, and pass for what they import, however 
Providence may have seen fit to bring them to pass. 

The view I have here ventured to suggest, will receive some 
further countenance, while we inquire into the 


Mode in which the Teachers were supported. 


On this point, Guerike! dissents from the opinion of Michae- 
lis, viz. that the Alexandrian teachers enjoyed no public sti- 
pends. He does not, however, attempt to prove, nor does he 
suppose, that any public stipend was afforded previous to the 
time of Origen; but he argues, that at a subsequent period, 
when the bishops and other officers of the church in Egypt are 
known to have enjoyed considerable incomes, the catechists 


would not be left without some public provision. And espe- 
cially does he think this must have been the fact after the time 
of Constantine. But the only direct proof which he adduces 
to show that they enjoyed public support at all, is a passage from 
Cassiodorus,? a monk of the sixth century, which asserts a tra- 
dition (traditur) to that effect. The tradition may have been 
well founded, and from what has been just remarked as to the 
school under Constantine, I do not doubt its credibility as re- 
spects this later period. But it does not necessarily reach back 
beyond the time of this christian emperor. Now, for the pre- 
vious period, there is much more slender ground for such a 


P. I. p. 114. 


2 Cass. Praefat. instit. divin. script. p. 307. “Nisus sum cum 
beatissimo Agapeto urbis Romae, ut, sicut apud Alexandriam multo 
tempore fuisse traditur institutum, nunc etiam in Nisibe civitate Sy- 
rorum Hebracis sedulo fertur exponi, collatis expensis in urbe Roma- 
na professos doctores scholae potius acciperent christianae, unde ani- 
ma susciperat aeternam salutem, et casto atque purissimo eloquio 
fidelium lingua comeretur.”— Quoted by Guer. ib. 
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conjecture ; and even Guerike himself supposes, that Pantaenus 
and Clement received nothing except perhaps the gifts of their 
students; and even these, when the school fell into Origen’s 
hands, “ia declined; for Eusebius informs us that he sold his 
books and subsisted on the avails at the rate of four oboli 
a day, rather than be beholden to those about him.' At that 
time, itis manifest there was no public stipend. And as to the 
conjecture of any having been provided when the church grew 
richer, it manifestly rests on the assumption, that the school had 
become a public institution, which is the very point I am call- 
ing in question, and which wants proof. We may say, that it 
ought to have been publicly endowed at this period, in so large 
a city and amid so much wealth of bishops and others. And 
so, it seems, thought Cassiodorus respecting his proposed en- 
dowment of such a school at Rome three hundred years after, 
and amid immensely greater wealth of the church. 

As a further point of resemblance to a more private establish- 
ment, | remark, that the principals appear to have appointed 
their own assistants ; and that without perhaps even consulting 
the bishop. It was thus, as appears from Eusebius,” that Ori- 
gen appointed Heraclas as his assistant in the lower branches of 
the school. All this is perfectly consistent with the views before 
given of the general superintendence of the bishop. Supposing 
the school a mere private establishment, yet as it was of great 
public importance to the church, the bishop might well consider 
it his duty to look after its interests, to see that it was continued 
by a succession of teachers, and to use all his influence in pro- 
moting its prosperity and urging the teachers to the faithful dis- 
charge of their duty. A common parish minister, at the present 
day, ‘would dono less with respect to an important though pri- 

vate school among his pe ople. It may be further remarked, that 
the direct authority which the bishop of Alexandria exercised 
over the teachers, appears to have been in his assumed capacity 
of bishop over his presbyters, rather than as governor of the 
schoo]. It was thus that he excommunicated Origen ; which he 
did after Origen had voluntarily resigned his “charge of the 
school and retired to Cxsarea.? "Still, we may well suppose a 
bishop, in those days of increasing arrogance, to have conducted 
himself with an air of authori ity towards this school, as towards 


1 Euseb. VI. 3. 2 Euseb. VI. 15. 


3 See note by Valesius to Euseb. VI. 26. 
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every thing pertaining to religion, which would ill comport with 
primitive simplicity and with our present views of clerical pro- 
priety ; and yet this would not prove the school to have been of 
a public nature. 


The Influence of the School and the number of its Pupils. 


These may be conjectured from the nature of the case, and 
from incidental notices in the works of the fathers. 

The men at the head of it were generally renowned for tal- 
ents and learning. Some of them, as Origen, acquired fame 
among the heathen as well as among Christians! They were 
among the most able men and conspicuous writers of their times, 
and exerted an almost boundless influence by their compositions, 
as well as by their direct efforts in the school. 

As to the number of pupils, Eusebius frequently makes such 
allusions as to imply that they were very numerous. He says, 
for instance, of Origen, that “so many flocked to him that he 
had scarcely time to breathe, one company after another coming 
from morning to evening, to his school.”? Many of the scholars 
were also distinguished for their proficiency, as it is recorded of 
some of the most conspicuous men in the eastern church at that 
period, that they studied under these preceptors. We may 
therefore regard as well founded the lively remark of Hospin- 
ian,® that multitudes, renowned for learning and piety, issued 
forth from the school, as from the Trojan horse, and applied 
themselves to the blessed work of the Lord in the churches of 
the East. 

That the school was in high repute and exerted an extensive 
influence, is amply apparent from the manner in which the 
fathers everywhere speak of it, as well as from the frequency 
with which it is mentioned. Eusebius calls it, the school of the 
faithful, 7) tov neormy dearoefy, and didacxadsiov rwv isowy 
Aoywv, the school of sacred science, “ which (he adds) we are 
informed, is furnished with men who are very able scholars, and 
industrious in divine things.” He also gives it a variety of 
other designations, as ro tg xarnynoews didacxadeiov, 7 TOU 


1 Buseb. VI. 19. 2 Euseb. VI. 15. 
% Quoted by Guer. I. p. 107. 
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xarnyeiv dvatosf7. Sozomen calls it 20 isgov didacxadeiov 
tov izowy uadnuarwyv. Jerome calls it ecclesiastica schola. 
Nicephorus, @eta dcargrfy, isoov dudacxadketov, and isga dee- 
rotpn. 

? t may not be out of place here to inquire, Why the school 
was denominated catechetical? ‘The answer to this query may 
give us some clue to the mode of teaching. 

I observe, then, that xarnyéw signifies to sound in the ears of 
. any one, to give oral instruction. Hence, xarnHynTyS, a cate- * 
i chist, as the teachers of this school were severally called ; and 
hence, too, xar7ynoug, instruction, especially in the first ele- 
ments, and as delivered viva voce. With great propriety might 
the primeval schools among Christians for the instruction of con- 
verts and children in the first elements of sacred knowledge, be 
:. denominated catechetical schools, the instruction being doubtless 
a4 chiefly oral. Such was originally the school at Alexandria, as 

3 we have already seen. Now, as it appears to have changed its 
b character gradually, it might very naturally retain its primitive 
designation ; especially if we suppose the oral mode of teaching, 
which is particularly indicated by the term, to have been still 
continued. And this supposition is by no means an improbable 
one, as we have no evidence of a change in this particular. 

We may then, without violence to existing evidence, imagine 
these venerable teachers, seated in the midst of their pupils 
“ from morning to evening” as they thronged around them in 
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G successive classes,” and thus giving instruction, not in stiff and 
3 formal lectures coldly read from a manuscript, but with all the 
5 life and delight and ample illustrations of familiar conversation. 


And if so, what modern lecturer would not envy them their sta- 
tion? and what pupil would not crave a seat in this assemblage 
of ancient and paternal simplicity ? 

We come now to a still more important inquiry. 


By whom was the School taught ? 


Who were these christian sages, that thus spent their lives in 
training preachers of the gospel? Some answer to this question 


1 Euseb. V. 10. VI. 3. Sozo. III. 15. Hieron. Catal. c. 38. 
Niceph. IV. 32. 


2 Euseb. VI. 15. 
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is indispensable to the completeness of our plan ; but the an- 
swer shall be as brief as the nature of the case will admit. Af- 
ter a notice of the lives of the catechists, we shall proceed to 
consider the doctrines which they taught. 

And here, at the outset, for the sake of perspicuity, I will pre- 
sent the tabular view of these teachers, as drawn up by Guerike, 
with some trifling variations in the notation. 


Tabular View of the Catechisis. 





Years. | Principals. Assistants. 
160*—181* | Athenagorast 
181*—190* | Pantaenus 
190*—203* | Pantaenus | Clement 
203 | Pantaenus. Clement 
203—206* | Origen | 
206*—211* | Pantaenus. Clement. Origen 
211*—213* | Clement Origen 
213* | Origen 
213*—232 | Origen |  Heraclas 
232 | Heraclas | 
233—265* Dionysius 
265*—280* | Pierius* 
280*—282* |  Pierius* Achillast 
282*—290* Theognostus* | Achillast 
290* Theognostus* 
290*—295* | Serapiont 
295*—312 Peter Martyr* | 
313—320* Arius* 
320*—330* 
330*—340* Macariust 
340*—390* Didymus 
390—395 Didymus Rhodo* 
395 | Rhodo* 


* This sign denotes probability as regards the dates and the per- 
sons to which it is affixed. Parts of years could not be conveniently 
noted with accuracy in this table. 


+ The cross denotes doubt. 
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ATHENAGORAS. 


Though placed at the bead of this catalogue, very little 
is known of his history; and it remains a doubtful question 
whether he was ever a teacher in this school. None of the 
more early fathers either assert or deny the fact. Philip Side- 
tes, a loose but learned and voluminous writer of “Christian His- 
tory,” and who flourished in the time of Theodosius the Great, 
is the only author who mentions Athenagoras as one who pre- 
sided over this school. This historian, though not worthy of 
much credit, may perhaps be believed in this particular, as he 
was himself a pupil of one of the Alexandrian catechists, and as 
he could have no perceivable motive to falsify in this particular.” 
He asserts, that “ Athenagoras was the first who presided over 
the school in Alexandria.” Guerike (in the passages above 
referred to) has clearly shown, that this assertion cannot be re- 
futed, though some passages from the fathers, imperfectly un- 
derstood, have been adduced to prove Pantaenus to have been 
the founder. The probability, as may be inferred from what I 
have before stated, is, that neither was, in the strict sense of the 
term, the founder of the school; but that it bad been in exist- 
ence, in its inferior character as a school for catechumens, per- 
haps even from the days of St. Mark. Under Athenagoras, it 
may have begun to assume the higher character of a theological 
seminary, which it afterwards more fully acquired under Pantae- 
nus. Hence Pantaenus, being the first teacher of any great 
celebrity, is frequently mentioned; while none but Philip takes 
any notice of Athenagoras in this capacity. 

Mosheim and the great majority of writers on the subject, 
espouse the opinion, that Athenagoras was one of the catechists 
in this school. Supposing him to have had the charge of the 
school, it still remains a question, when and how long he pre- 
sided. Philip speaks of him as having flourished under the 
reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius; but Mosheim proves that 
it must have been at a later period, from the fact that his apolo- 
gy was composed in the time of Aurelius. Guerike,* therefore, 
with the highest degree of probability, places the period in the 
latter half of the second century, from about the year 160 to 


181. ‘ 
' See Socrates, VII. 27. 2 See Guer. P. I. pp. 4, 19, 
> P.L p. @. 
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A few words as to what we know of his general history. 

From the title prefixed to his apology, we may infer that he 
was born at Athens. He styles it “An Apology for Christians, 
by Athenagoras, an Athenian, a philosopher, and a Christian.” 
That he was a converted Gentile, is apparent from the following 
interesting incident recorded by Philip. “ Being earnestly en- 
gaged to write for Celsus against the Christians, and reading the 
Sacred Scriptures that he might more completely refute them, 
he was so affected by the Holy Spirit, that instead of a perse- 
cutor, he became, like the great apostle Paul, a teacher of the 
faith which he bad persecuted.” But where, or at what pe- 
riod of his life this took place, is not so apparent. 

It would seem that he removed from Athens and went to 
Alexandria, where he taught the Platonic philosophy ; and this, 
as is quite possible, in connexion with teaching Christianity ; for 
he seemed still fond of styling himself “a philosopher” at the 
time of writing his apology, and doubtless continued, like many 
other converted philosophers, to wear their cloak as a distinc- 
tive badge. 

The period of his death is alike uncertain with that of his birth. 
Perhaps it was at the time when Pantaenus took charge of the 
school, viz. A. D. 181. 

Two small works of his remain to the present time, which are 
highly spoken of by Mosheim and others as evincing superior 
talent in composition, great learning, and a strong predilection 
for philosophy.” In his apology, already named, it is remark- 
able that he adduces passages from the Old Testament, but 
none from the Vew. He here defends the Christians from the 
charges of incest, of atheism, and of eating the flesh of mur- 
dered children; accusations so frequently, so cruelly, and yet 
so absurdly brought against them. In his work “ On the Resur- 
rection of the Dead,” he argues wholly on principles of reason, 
to the neglect of the Scriptures, as his object was to meet the 
objections of philosophers. In this point, he is followed in But- 
ler’s incomparable work on the analogy between natural and re- 
vealed religion. 

The effect of so early and so striking an example in favor of 
a taste for philosophy in the school, may well be considered as 





“1 Guer. P. I. p. 22. F neil 
2 Mosheim, Ecc. Hist. Cent. II. Part IL. ce. 2. 5. 
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great and permanent, especially when we consider the beauty 
and power of his compositions, which continued to be read when 
his living voice had become silent in death. 

We pass now to some notice of his successor, 


PANTAENUS. 


Here, too, our knowledge is scanty as to many of the circum- 
stances of the life of this distinguished teacher. When or where 
he was born, we know not. Philip Sidetes assigns Athens as 
his birth place. But as his pupil and successor, Clement of 
Alexandria, calls him a “ Sicilian bee,” many have been led to 
conclude that he was born in the island of Sicily. This appel- 
lation, however, may have been given him by his admiring pupil 
merely as indicative of his diligence or the excellence of his 
productions, as Sicily was proverbial for its “ Hyblean” honey. 
Photius speaks of him as “a disciple of those who had seen the 
apostles.” According to Eusebius, “he was bred up in the 
precepts and institutions of the Stoics.”! ‘To this philosophy 
he continued to be much attached ; and Cave, in his life of this 
father, observes, that he might well be fond of it, as the Stoics 
resembled the Christians in their moral principles much more 
than did any other sect of philosophers ; for “they held, that 
nothing was good but what was just and pious, and that nothing 
was evil but what was vicious and dishonest; and that a bad 
man could never be happy, nor a good man miserable ;” and 
that God’s providence is universal, and he is to be adored by all. 

It is manifest from the brief notice of Eusebius,? that Pantae- 
nus took charge of the school in the beginning of the reign of 
Commodus, about A.D. 181. Here he probably continued in 
a regular course of teaching till A. D. 203, when himself and 
Clement, (who had become his assistant in A. D. 190,) were 
compelled to flee from the persecution under Severus; but in 
A. D. 206, he is supposed to have returned, and to have had 
the nominal, if not the active charge of the seminary, in con- 
nexion with Clement and Origen, till A. D. 211, about which 
time he died at a very advanced age. 

At some time during his life, he appears to have performed a 
sort of mission among the people of India. Concerning this 
sacred expedition, three questions of some interest remain still 


1 Euseb. V. 10. 2 Euseb. V. 9. 10. 
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undecided, viz. Where did he go? When? And at whose in- 
stigation? To each of these inquiries we will devote a mo- 
ment’s attention. But to do this to the best advantage, it may 
be well first to repeat the short notice which Eusebius has left 
us of this tour. I give it in the old translation of 1692. Afier 
speaking of Pantaenus as most eminent for his learning among 
those attached to the school of the faithful at Alexandria, Euse- 
bius adds: “ Moreover, ’tis said, he showed so great a willingness 
of mind and ardency of affection towards the publication of the 
divine word, he was declared the preacher of Christ’s gospel to 
the nations of the East, and journeyed as far as India. For 
there were many evangelical preachers of the word even at that 
time, who, inflamed with a divine zeal, in imitation of the apos- 
tles, contributed their assistance to the enlargement of the divine 
word, and the building men up in the faith. Of which number 
Pantaenus was one, and is reported to have gone to the Indians. 
Where, as ’tis famed, he found the gospel according to Matthew, 
among some that had the knowledge of Christ there before his 
arrival; to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, had 
preached, and left them the gospel of St. Matthew written in 
Hebrew ; which was preserved to the foresaid times. Moreover, 
this Pantaenus, after many excellent performances, was at last 
made governor of the school at Alexandria; where, by his dis- 
courses and writings, he set forth to public view the treasures of 
the divine points.” ! 

We now proceed to inquire, in the first place, who were these 
Indians to whom Pantaenus went? Cave remarks, that men of 
no inconsiderable note have supposed them a colony from that 
part of India lying about the river Indus, who early removed 
and settled in Ethiopia; and in proof of the existence of such a 
colony, Eusebius and Philostratus are cited, the latter of whom 
calls the Ethiopians a colony of Indians, and an Indian genera- 
tion.” 

But to this supposition it appears a sufficient objection, that 
Eusebius speaks of Pantaenus as having gone to the East, not 
to the South, and having gone as far as India. 

Another opinion, and one for which the authority of Jerome is 
cited, is, that they were what we should now understand by the 
people of India. There appears, however, to be no necessity for 
supposing this father to have taken so long a journey ; but, on the 


} Ecc. Hist. V. 10. 2 See Cave, Patres Apostolici, p. 189. 
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contrary, there is a considerable degree of probability in the 
supposition, that he did not in fact go so far. For the name 
Indians was often given by the Greeks to the Arabians, Persians, 
and other nations in the East ;! and the fact that he found the 
gospel of Matthew among this people in Hebrew, left by Bar- 
tholomew, induces us to believe that the country was Arabia 
Felix, where that apostle is supposed to have labored, and 
where many Jews are known to have resided, who would of 
course be the sort of people to have the gospel in Hebrew, or 
in the Hebrew character, as that may be all which is meant by 
the expression. We may then, on the whole, conclude that 
this celebrated mission of Pantaenus was to some part of Arabia. 

We now pass to inquire for the time of this mission. Cave 
and others suppose it to have been about ten years after the 
commencement of his office in the school. But as there is no 
notice of his leaving the school at this time, and as it is not prob- 
able that he would leave so important a station for such a pur- 
pose, we more rationally conclude, with Guerike, that this mis- 
sion was performed before entering on his catechetical office. 
And with this position agrees the above cited account of the 
transaction as given by Eusebius. 

It remains to inquire, at whose instigation the mission was un- 
dertaken. The account from Eusebius would lead us to believe 
it a benevolent project, originating in the ardent and devout 
mind of Pantaenus himself, and in accordance with the mission- 
ary spirit of his age. But Jerome speaks of his being sent by 
the bishop of Alexandria, at the solicitation of certain ambassa- 
dors from among the Indians. Both, however, may be true, as 
he may have formed this purpose first in his own mind, and sub- 
sequently such a request may have been made to the bishop 
from that people, to send them a man to teach them the way of 
God more perfectly, of which, as it would seem, they already 
had some knowledge. As to the degree of success attendant on 
this mission, we are not particularly informed. 

Soon after his return, he most probably entered on the work 
of theological instruction ; and doubtless much better prepared 
for infusing a practical and missionary spirit into his pupils, than 
he could have been by a merely sedentary and speculative life. 

He is uniformly spoken of as a man of uncommon powers 
and acquisitions, and in language comporting with that already 


1 See note to Mosheim’ 8 Eee. Hist. I. p. 120. 
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quoted from Eusebius. Mosheim supposes him to have been 
the first who composed explanations of the sacred volume.! 
None of his works are now extant, and he is thought to have 
given most of his instruction viva voce. That he profited 
greatly by his knowledge of profane literature, is asserted by 
Origen, his great coadjutor and one of his successors. 

His immediate successor, however, was Clement, his former 
pupil and prime associate. 


Ciement or ALEXANDRIA. 


This distinguished man is styled sometimes an Athenian and 
sometimes an Alexandrian, and both perhaps truly ; as we may 
well suppose, with Cave,” that Athens was his birth place, while 
Alexandria was the chief theatre of his labors. He was origi- 
nally a pagan philosopher, and travelled in quest of knowledge in 
Greece, Calabria, Palestine, and Egypt; and listened, ashe informs 
us, to various teachers. One of his teachers was a Jew by 
birth; several were from the East; but the last and best of all 
whom he found, was the revered Pantaenus with whom he set- 
tled down in contentment. He speaks of these his cbristian 
preceptors generally in terms of high commendation, as “ bless- 
ed and truly worthy and memorable persons,—preserving the 
sincere tradition of the blessed doctrine which they had imme- 
diately received from the holy apostles, Peter, James, John, 
and Paul.”3 We may well suppose that during his travels, he 
also listened to the heathen philosophers of note who came in 
his way, though the fact is not expressly noted. 

Whether he was converted before he reached Alexandria, does 
not appear ; but we should naturally consider him as at least very 
favorably disposed towards the christian teachers, from the 
fact of his having listened to so many of them, and from his 
“carefully seeking out Pantaenus in Egypt,” instead of casually 
meeting him. This, it is indeed possible, he may have done 
merely as a philosopher of the truly eclectic cast, for such he 
was in an eminent degree, as his writings and declarations as- 
sure us. In the spirit of this sect, then so flourishing, he might 





1 Ecc. Hist. I. p. 153. 
2 See his Life of Clem. Alex. p. 194. 
3 Clem. Strom. lib. I, Euseb. V. I. 
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seek out every teacher of note, with the hope to glean something 
of truth from his lips. ‘ I espoused,” says he, “not this or that 
philosophy, not the stoic, nor the platonic, nor the epicurean or 
that of Aristotle ; but whatever any of these sects had said that 
was fit and just, that taught righteousness with a divine and re- 
ligious knowledge, all that being selected, 1 call philosophy.” 
Still, however, as Cave remarks, he seemed to lean chiefly to 
the stoics, and like them was extremely fond of paradoxes, as 
austere philosophers have generally been to the present day. 

But whether it was before or after his hearing Pantaenus, 
that he embraced the doctrines of Christianity as a predomi- 
nant part in his medley of philosophy, it might have been well 
for the church, as Milner suggests,® had neither he nor any of 
his brethren embraced any other philosophy than what is found 
in the word of God. 

He undoubtedly united himself to the church in Alexandria, 
and there became a presbyter, but at what time, is uncertain. 
He is supposed to have commenced the office of teaching in the 
christian school, as an assistant to Pantaenus, about 190. Evu- 
sebius informs us that he succeeded Pantaenus as master of the 
school ; and that Origen, while a boy, was one of his scholars. 
This declaration, while it contributes to fix the time, goes also 
to show us that he acted at first as an assistant only ; for Pantae- 
nus did not give up the school till after the period of boyhood 
was past with Origen. Cave supposes, indeed, that Clement 
had the entire but temporary charge of the school at this early 
period, while Pantaenus was absent on his Indian mission ; but 
this is a mere supposition, for we have already seen that there is 
no proof of the school being tbus left for a while by its principal ; 
and that Pantaenus probably accomplished this mission before 
he took charge of the school at all. Guerike has fully shown,‘ 
that nothing appears to invalidate the position he maintains, viz. 
that Clement continued in the simple capacity of usher from 
A. D. 190 to 203. At this latter period, both Pantaenus and 
himself fled for a while to Palestine, and left the school in the 
hands of Origen. The occasion of their flight, as before stated, 
was the persecution under Severus. He is supposed to have 
returned to Alexandria with Pantaenus A. D. 206, after an ab- 
sence of three years ; but this cannot be known for certainty, as 








1 Strom. I. Cave, p. 195. 2 Milner’s Ch. Hist. 
3 Euseb. VI. 6. * P. 1. p. 31 seq. 
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none of the fathers directly assert that he returned at all. Still 
there can be no doubt of his return at some time previous to 
A. D. 211, as he is known to have succeeded Pantaenus as 
principal of the school about this time. In this bigh office, Gue- 
rike supposes him to have continued about two years, and to 
have died A.D. 213. This opinion is founded on the fact, that 
Eusebius mentions Origen at that time as being oppressed with 
the overwhelming labors of the sc hool, and as therefore appoint- 
ing Heraclas to be his assistant. Were Clement then acting at 
the head of the school, the appointment of an assistant should 
have come from him, if indeed a further assistant besides Origen 
had been needed.! Others, however, as Cave and Schréckh, 
suppose him to have lived till A. D. 220. 

His works were numerous and important. Some of them 
are lost. The most valuable of what remain, are the three fol- 
lowing, which I will mention in the order in which he designed 
them to be studied in the progress of an individual from heathen- 
ism to the deepest knowledge of christian doctrine. The first 
is his Adyos ITporgenrix0g, or “ Exhortation” to the Greeks. 
The object of this work is to persuade pagans to become Chris- 
tians. For this purpose he shows the absurdities of polytheism, 
and the truth and excellence of Christianity.—In the next work, 
he takes the recent convert from paganism and gives him such 
instruction as he deems needful in the case—milk, and not 
strong meat, as he is yet a babe in Christ. This work is ac- 
cordingly denominated Pedagogus. It is designed to supply 
the place of a spiritual pedagogne, or instructor to such as are 
children in christian knowledge.—The last of his three principal 
works, i is called Stowpare, whie h we sbould render Miscella- 
nies. Steaua signifies, literally, a coverlet of various colors, 
and, in the figurative sense, and plural number, it very aptly 
designates the parti-colored patchwork which is here put to- 
gether. Clement himself compares it, not to a garden regularly 
laid out and arranged, but to athick and shady mountain, covered 
with all kinds of trees, great and small, without order or similarity.? 
He mingled together scriptural truth and heathen philosophy, 
and passed from one subject to another in this work as his 
thoughts happened to flow. It is designed for what he would 
call a christian Gnostic, in a good sense; a full grown man 
who could digest strong meat. This last work is very frequent- 
ly quoted by both ancient and modern writers. 


1 Euseb. VI.15. Guer.I.p.35.  ? B, VII. at the close. 
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Clement is regarded as a man of vast learning, and of real 
piety ; but as most unhappily devoted to metaphysical speculation 
and heathen philosophy. He went so far as even to consider such 
philosophy a good preparation of the mind for the seed of di- 
vine truth'—a most baleful principle indeed for one who was to 
teach christian theology, and to give tone to a christian semi- 
nary. With but one exception, he is said to have been more 
devoted to philosophic speculation than any other of the chris- 
tian fathers. With his great learning and his philosophic fame, 
and in this early stage of the school, it becomes a matter of in- 
tense interest to mark, as we may be able, his probable influence 
on his pupils and his successors in office. For this purpose, the 
chief resource that remains for us, is the known character of 
these successors and a few of his pupils, and the general cur- 
rent of theological thought in the ages that immediately followed. 
Our present business, however, is more directly with his suc- 
cessors in office in the Alexandrian school. And whom do we 
next see there ? 

OrIGEN. 


This famous personage had been first the pupil of Clement, 
while only a boy. Afterwards, as we have seen, he was the fel- 
low-laborer of that catechist, in the work of teaching ; and final- 
ly, his successor. We must also regard him as standing in the 
same relations essentially to the philosophizing Pantaenus. I 
have said above, that Clement was surpassed but by a single man 
among the fathers in a fondness for philosophic speculation in 
matters of religion. That individual was Origen,” the very in- 
dividual whom we should expect to go beyond him, according 
to the current of the human mind, provided his abilities should 
prove adequate to the task of surpassing his master in this be- 
guiling progress. 

Let us now attend to some account of this extraordinary man. 
The*facts‘on record are much more numerous than in the two 
former cases ; and as most of these facts are not only interest- 
ing and instructive in themselves, but serve to cast light on the 
state of the school and the age, I must be allowed some space 


in order to present them. 


' See Guer. P. I. p. 105. 
2 Note to Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. Vol. I. p. 148. 
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Origen was born about the year 185, of christian parents, 
whose stated residence was at Alexandria, and who appear to have 
been respectable, and perhaps wealthy. At the time of bis birth, 
it is generally supposed that they had retired to a mountainous 
region for a while to escape persecution, and that being born 
there they gave him the significant name of Origen, from the 
Greek, év dgev yevndeis. 

His father, Leonidas, very assiduously taught him the elements 
of both sacred and profane learning, while a child, and so de- 
sirous was he especially to imbue his son’s mind with sacred 
knowledge, that he caused him daily to commit to memory and 
repeat some portion of Scripture. Nor was the son less eager 
in the pursuit ; for in addition to a knowledge of the language of 
Scripture, he was intent, like a genuine over of learning, to 
decipher its full import. Accordingly he would often so urge 
his father for explanations of the deep meaning of the sacred 
language, that his father found it needful to repress his curiosity 
by telling him to be content with the plain meaning, and not 
search for what was above his years. Still, as Eusebius re- 
marks, Leonidas greatly rejoiced in this forwardness, “ and gave 
thanks to God for making him the father of such a son; and 
would often stand by the child while asleep, and, laying bis 
breast bare, would kiss it with reverence, as if the sacred spirit 
of God had been enshrined in it.” ‘Thus early did Origen dis- 
play the buddings of his mighty genius, and also that peculiar 
bent of his mind which gave character to his investigations 
through life, viz. a propensity, a passion even, to seek for recon- 
dite meanings. The like, in both of these respects, has often 
been remarked in the childhood of distinguished men. 

But with Origen, there was something still more important 
than a mere love of knowledge. He soon evinced that his 
bosom glowed with an equal zeal for the practice of the truths 
he had learnt from the sacred pages. This was exhibited in 
the intense interest he showed in the cause of Christianity, at 
the time of the persecution under Severus, A. D. 202, which 
raged through all the churches, but fell with most tremendous 
devastation on the church at Alexandria, where many of the 
most distinguished Christians from other parts were brought to 
suffer martyrdom in this conspicuous city. So great was his 
love for these martyrs, and his zeal even for martyrdom itself, 
that he often came forward and exposed himself to the savage 
multitude, in order to minister to these holy men; and in several 
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instances, now and subsequently, he well nigh lost his life. His 
mother interposed her entreaties in vain, that he would desist 
from this voluntary exposure ; and she was finally compelled to 
hide all his clothes, and thus to keep him from going abroad. 
When this was done, and hearing that bis own father was now 
apprehended, he wrote a most persuasive letter, exhorting him 
to remain firm to his purpose, and not shrink from death through 
any care he might feel for the family, who would thus be han 
reaved. Leonidas remained firm, and was beheaded ; and Ori- 
gen with his mother and younger brothers, six in all, were left 
destitute of protection, and of property too, as the estate was 
confiscated. 

In this forlorn condition, he found a friend and patron in a 
rich lady who supported him for a while, in company with a 
certain heretic whom she had adopted as her son. ‘This man, 
it seems, was in high repute at Alexandria for his learning and 
eloquence, and was listened to by multitudes of sound Christians 
as well as others. But Origen, though thus associated with him 
under the same roof, would have no communion with him in 
prayer, notwithstanding the risk of thus displeasing their mutual 
friend and patroness. 

Having obtained some skill in grammar and Greek learning, 
he soon supported himself by teaching ; and not long after, was 
put in charge of the catechetical school, now become vacant, 
(A. D. 203,) at the early age of seventeen. Soon finding that 
he could not attend to the teaching of both his former scholars 
and the new charge assigned him, he dismissed his grammar 
school, and devoted himself, with alinost incredible assiduity, to 
his catechetic vocation. No labor and no self-denial were too 
great for him. He hardened himself, by sleeping on the ground 
instead of a bed; wore no shoes; dressed himself in the plainest 
manner; and lived on the most scanty and simple fare. And 
even for these, he would not be beholden to his friends nor his 
scholars, but sold his books and lived on the proceeds at the rate 
of four oboli, (about seven cents,) a day. 

His love and zeal for the martyrs remained still unabated, 
and he continued to visit, exhort, and comfort them. From the 
position he now so fearlessly occupied alone at the head of the 
christian seminary, (his superiors having fled,) and from the sup- 
port he still afforded to the martyrs, how manifest are his cour- 
age, his constancy, and his devotion to the sacred cause. Here 
was a signal instance of that faith which shone preeminently as 
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the cardinal grace of the early Christians. ‘To him was applied, 

according to Eusebius, the common saying, ‘ As was his doc- 
trine, such was his manner of life; and as his life, such was his 
doctrine.” As he inculcated temperance, frugality, selfdenial, 

diligence, and a readiness to suffer martyrdom ; so ‘he exhibited 
all these graces, if possible, even to excess. Several of his 
scholars, both male and female, evinced on the spot the deep 
root which his instructions took in their hearts, by manfully suf- 
fering death. Some were beheaded and others burnt. Euse- 
bius mentions six of these cases, some of whom were just learn- 
ing the rudiments of Christianity. While accompanying one of 
them, by the name of Plutarch, till his last hour, he again very 
narrowly escaped destruction at the hands of the mob, who 
charged him with being the occasion of the death of their fellow- 
citizen. Regarding him as the ringleader in the cause, and his 
school as the fountain of this hated doctrine, they often sur- 
rounded his house, and thus compelled him to remove with his 
school from one house to another, to escape their violence. 
Still he was thronged with pupils; and proselytes were mullti- 
plied. 

From the above notices, it is plain that he taught all who re- 
sorted to him for sacred knowledge, and did not ‘confias himself 
merely to theological students. We have hence a further proof 
of his genuine and ardent zeel in the holy cause." 

To this trying period, are generally referred the facts men- 
tioned in a passage by Epiphanius,2 as cited by Cave and Gue- 
rike,where it is said, that he was dragged up and down the city, 
reviled and reproached, and treated with insolent scorn and fury. 
Once after they had shaved his head, (in the manner of an Egyp- 
tian priest,) the Greeks placed him on the steps of the temple 
of Serapis, and commanded him to give branches of palm trees 
to such as went up to worship the idol, as was the custom of the 
priests. But he, taking the branches, with a bold and unhesi- 
tating mind, cried aloud, “Come, take the branch, not of the 
idol, but of Christ.” 

If they in fact carried their abuse to this pitch, and then re- 
ceived from him such a refusal of compliance, and such a bold 
and public insult to their god, it seems strange that they did not 
dispatch him at once; and hence some have doubted the facts. 


1 See Euseb. VI. i—4. 
* Ep. Haer. LXIV. 1. Guer. I. p. 46. 
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But perhaps his talents and learning commanded such respect 
among the philosophers ; and his sanctity, among a great por- 
tion of the people, that it was not deemed prudent to put him to 
death. His very courage, too, may have inspired them with 
awe. 

He shrunk from no danger or suffering or self-denial ;that 
appeared to him to lie in the path of duty. In addition to the 
facts already mentioned in support of this position, he gave a 
signal proof of the same thing, by literally following his too lit- 
eral interpretation of the language in Matt. 19: 12, where Christ 
speaks of “ some who made themselves eunuchs for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake.” This is called “his bold act.” It is 
suggested that he had prudential reasons at this time for com- 
plying with the supposed direction, viz. that he might avert the 
calumny as well as avoid the temptations arising from his in- 
tercourse with female pupils. It is rather singular, that a mind 
so prone to figurative interpretation, should here adopt the lit- 
eral sense. We have, however, to remark, that he subsequent- 
ly in his commentaries gave a different and quite a figurative 
interpretation to the passage; and possibly this signal mistake 
of his youth, may have operated asa powerful cause in subsequent 
life, to impel his native propensity to allegory to overleap all 
rational boundaries. 

From these prompt and thorough acts of self-denial, we see 
the ardent temperament of the man, his readiness to obey the 
severest dictates of conscience, and perhaps we may add, with 
Milner, his propensity to self-righteousness. 

His diligence like that of every true scholar, was as signal as 
his spirit of self-denial. While he abstained from wine and all 
delicacies, and fasted much, slept on the ground and wore no 
shoes, nor would have “two coats,” he also spent a great part 
of the night in the assiduous study of the Scriptures. By these 
means, he commanded the respect of both the learned and the 
unlearned in an age and country where such a mode of life was 
held in the highest repute, both by Christians and heathen: and 
thus, in connection with his public and private instruction, he 
made a multitude of converts from all ranks of pagans. 

About the year 211, or a little after, he went to Rome to vis- 
it the ancient church there ; but soon returned. Applying him- 
self with fresh vigor to his school and to the study and explana- 
tion of the Scriptures, he found his burdens too great, and 
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therefore appointed Heraclas as his assistant, to take charge of 
the inferior portion of his scholars, perhaps in A. D. 213. 

About this time, he learnt Hebrew; and made the celebrat- 
ed collection of the original and the translations of the Old 
Testament, which he called Hexapla.' —_It consisted of the He- 
brew text, the translations of the LXX, of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, and two others whose names were unknown and 
which were found “ in obscure corners.” These he divided in- 
to verses and arranged, side by side, in distinct columns, for the 
purpose of comparison. ‘This is the first polyglot of which we 
have any notice, and must have been of great use to his school 
in exciting and facilitating their study of the Old Testament. 
Perhaps, too, it served to increase the propensity already ap- 
parent, to a disproportionate attention to the Old Testament 
compared with the New. 

Not far from this period, he seems to have been very suc- 
cessful in converting heretics and others, as appears from a pas- 
sage in Eusebius. As this short chapter of the ancient histo- 
rian is replete with information, I will give it entire.2 “ At this 
time, Ambrose, who favored the Valentinian heresy, being con- 
vinced by the truth preached by Origen, and having his mind 
cleared as it were with light, assents to the doctrine of the ortho- 
dox faith of the church. And Origen’s fame being noised 
abroad every where, several men of great learning flocked to 
him, intending to make trial of this man’s sufficiency in the 
Scriptures. Also infinite multitudes of heretics, and not a few 
philosophers, and those the most famons, gave diligent atten- 
tion to him, almost like scholars learning from him, besides di- 
vinity, those things which appertain to external philosophy ;_ for 
he initiated those, whom he perceived to have acute parts, in 
philosophical learning ; teaching them geometry and arithmetic 
and the other previous sciences: also guiding them into the 
knowledge of the various sects among philosophers; explaining 
the writings that are among them, and commenting on and 
searching into all things. So that even among the Gentiles, 
this man was openly declared to be a great philosopher. He 
also incited many of meaner capacities to the study of the lib- 
eral sciences : telling them that from bence would accrue to 


1 Euseb. VI. 16. 2 B. VI. c. 18. 
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them no small fitness and preparation for the contemplation of 
the divine Scriptures: for which reason he esteeined the study 
of secular and philosophical literature most necessary for bim- 
self.” In the next chapter, Eusebius goes on to speak of the 
great fame of Origen among the heathen philosophers of the 
age, and affirms that some dedicated their books to him and 
sought his criticisms on their works. Here, too, he adduces 
what Porphyry says of Origen; and among other things, his 
affirmation, that Ori igen, whom he saw in bis youth, was a hearer 
of Ammonius Saccas, and profited aprte in philosophy from his 
master. It appears from Jerome,' that Origen made himself 
acquainted with all the sects of philosphers, with geometry, mu- 
sic, rhetoric, etc. that he might allure crowds about him to 
whom he might teach the christian faith in conhexion with these 
studies. ‘The motive was certainly good, and the plan it would 
seem, successful. 

in more respects than one, it was much to the benefit of Ori- 
gen, that he succeed in converting from heresy the above named 
Ambrose, whom the reader will not confound with St. Ambrose, 
the bishop of Milan, and who lived in the fourth century. ‘Be- 
ing a wealthy citizen of Alexandria and a devoted friend to 
learning and to Origen, Ambrose did much to excite and to aid 
him in writing commentaries and other works. Eusebius thus 
speaks of his aid. ‘ About this time Origen began to write 
commentaries on the Scriptures, Ambrose chiefly inciting him 
to it by innumerable instigations, not with supplications and bare 
words. only, but also with most plentiful supplies of all things 
necessary ; for there were always by him when he dictated, 
more than seven amanuenses which changed courses with each 
other. Neither was there a less number to take these notes 
and write them out in a fair hand, together with girls who 
had been instructed to write neatly and handsomely. ‘All these 
Ambrose liberally supported. ‘And indeed he conveyed into 
Origen an unspeakable alacrity in his study and labor about the 
divine oracles,” conversing with him upon them at their meals, 
and in their walks.2. It was Ambrose that also excited Origen 
to write his treatise against Celsus, as appears from Origen’s 
preface to that work. 

About this time, is placed the short missionary visit to Ara- 
bia, which Origen undertook at the special request of the gov- 


! Catal. ce. 54. 2 See Euseb. VI. 23, Cave, p. 221. 
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ernor of that country, as before noticed. The fact of his being 
expressly named by the governor of Arabia as the person 
whom he wished the bishop to send to teach him the christian 
doctrine, is a striking proof of his wide-spread reputation at that 
rather early period of his public life. 

Soon after his return to Alexandria, he was compelled by the 
civil commotions that arose in Egypt, to flee to Palestine. 
This was probably at the time when Caracalla ravaged the 
city of Alexandria for the insult they had offered him, and 
which took place some time before the assassination of that tyrant 
in A. D.217. Origen took up his abode in Caesarea, where, on 
the solicitation of the bishops in that region, he preached and 
publicly expounded the Scriptures, though not yet ordained 
a presbyter. This gave great offence to Demetrius, bishop of 
Alexandria, who wrote a letter of remonstrance to these bish- 
ops, complaining of it as an unheard-of thing, that a layman 
should preach in the presence of a bishop. ‘To this, the bish- 
ops of Jerusalem and Caesarea replied by citing other instan- 
ces in which bishops had invited laymen to do the same, 
“ when found competent to edify the brethren.”'\—F rom this it 
is manifest, that the practice of licensing fit candidates for the 
ministry to preach before ordination, is no modern invention. 
It should, however, be noted, that no precedent is here afforded 
for the preaching of those who are not thus approved as “ com- 
petent” by men already in the sacred office. 

At the solicitation of Demetrius, Origen soon returned to the 
duties of his school. From this period, Eusebius is less minute 
in his account of this catechist. 

Under the reign of the excellent prince Alexander Severus, 
which commenced in A. D. 222, Mammaea, the pious mother 
of the emperor, then at Antioch, sent for Origen. He came, 
escorted by soldiers ordered for that purpose ; and having tar- 
ried for a while, and satisfied her great curiosity to see a man 
who had become so famous, and having imparted much instruc- 
tion, he returned.2, How he bore this flattering compliment 
from the empress mother, or how faithful he was in employing 
to the best advantage this signal opportunity for doing good, 
which his fame and Divine Providence had thrown in his way, 


we know not. 
At a subsequent period, probably A. D. 228, he was called to 
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withstand the heretics in Achaia. While passing through Pales- 
tine, he was ordained a presbyter by the same bishops who had 
invited him to preach at a former period, viz. Alexander of Je- 
rusalem and Theoctistus of Cesarea. This gave mortal offence 
to Demetrius, who considered himself as the only person who 
had a right to ordain a man that belonged to his own diocese ; 
and thenceforward he became the implacable enemy and per- 
secutor of Origen. Asa remarkable proof at once of his pas- 
sion and his inconsistency, it is proper here to notice the fact, 
that Demetrius now urged against Origen the very same “ bold 
act” which himself had commended at the time of its perform- 
ance. Eusebius, with great appearance of justice, charges the 
opposition of Demetrius to the account of envy, as he does also 
the conduct of those who united with him to oppress Origen. 
Demetrius sent letters to most of the principal bishops, com- 
plaining of Origen and of the bishops who ordained him; and 
succeeded for a while in turning the tide against him. He also 
called two councils, in quick succession, one of which banished 
Origen from the church of Alexandria, and the other deposed 
him from the office of presbyter. The bishop of Rome was 
also induced to call a council, which decided against Origen.' 
Still, amid this rising of general opposition, many of the bishops 
of Palestine and the East, remained the firm defenders of the 
persecuted catechist. This may be accounted for, in part, from 
the fact, that no small number of these bishops had been edu- 
cated in the same school, and were thus prepared to side with 
him in doctrine and action. 

We may rationally inquire, with some surprise, why such a 
man as Origen should not have been ordained in good season 
by his own bishop? ‘The true answer is doubtless to be sought 
in the corrupt source already mentioned, viz. the envy of the 
bishop. This we may suppose the only reason, unless we add 
a suspicion respecting the soundness of his doctrines, of which 
there seems at this time no adequate evidence. We may re- 
gard the interposition of the bishops of Palestine, in this office, as 
a proof either of their opposition to Demetrius in general, or of 
their candid opinion that Origen was unreasonably kept back 
from the sacred office. 


1 Euseb. VI. 8. Cave, p. 224. Guer. I. p. 52. 
Vout. 1V. No. 13. 6 
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Having already taken part with him in first permitting him to 
preach while a layman, and in subsequently ordaining him as 
presbyter, they were now prepared to afford him an asylum in 
the day of distress. Accordingly, on leaving the ungrateful 
city and the dominion of the proud bishop, he retired to Cesa- 
rea A. D. 232. The school was now left to the sole care of 
his assistant Heraclas. 

In a short time after this, however, Demetrius died ; and 
Heraclas, the friend and successor of Origen, was transferred 
from the school to the episcopal chair of Alexandria. Upon 
this change, the clerical persecution against Origen ceased ; and 
it would seem probable that he might have returned to the 
charge of his beloved school at Alexandria, had he been so dis- 
posed. Why he did not do this, we are left only to conjecture. 
Perhaps it would appear unseemly in his view and that of his 
friends, for him to bold a subordinate office under the new 
bishop, who, though his friend, was his inferior in talents, and 
had so recently been his pupil and his usher. ‘There might also be 
still a degree of hostility towards Origen among a portion of the 
Egyptian clergy, who had so lately deposed him, which would 
mar his comfort and impede his usefulness. ‘These considera- 
tions, in connexion with the profound respect and cordial wel- 
come with which he found himself greeted on his arrival in Pal- 
estine, might well induce him to prefer a residence in that sa- 
cred abode, where Christianity was first promulgated by the Sa- 
vior himself. 

But wherever he might be, it was not for him to remain inac- 
tive, or to refrain from the work of teaching students in divinity 
and reclaiming or confronting heretics. Accordingly we soon 
find him busy in a new school which he opened at Cesarea. 
Here he continued his commentaries, and wrote his book on 
martyrdom, and other works. Great multitudes flocked around 
him, ‘ myriads,” as Eusebius expresses it, “ not only of that 
country but from other regions, who left their homes to enjoy 
his instruction. Among the most celebrated of these, were 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and his brother Athenodorus, who spent 
five years in his school, and whom he persuaded to give up their 
former pursuit of profane literature for that of divinity. At the 
end of five years, these young men were judged to be qualified 
to take the charge of churches, which they did in ae 


From the fact that these distinguished scholars, who were before 
acquainted with Greek and Roman literature, spent five years 
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under Origen, we may infer that he was in favor of a thorough 
course of study for those who were to preach the gospel, and 
no friend to a superficial and scanty preparation. The bishop 
of Czsarea in Cappadocia, came and spent some time with him, 
and also invited him into his diocese to instruct the churches. 
Eusebius also affirms, that the bishops of Jerusalem and Cesa- 
rea “ were at all times attentive to him as if he had been their 
own master, and would suffer no one else to expound the Scrip- 
tures and to perform all other things pertaining to ecclesiastic 
doctrine.”! 

During his residence at Cesarea, he was frequently called 
abroad to meet heretics and to attend councils. At two differ- 
ent times, in the course of this period, he went into Arabia. 
On the first of these occasions, he went for the express purpose 
of reclaiming Baryllus, bishop of Bostria, who had fallen into 
the error of denying the divinity and the preexistence of Christ. 
He first confuted him, and then took the heretic by the hand 
and completely reclaimed him. In connexion with this story, 
Eusebius declares that there were innumerable accounts which 
had been handed down to his time, of the achievments of. Ori- 
gen.” The other occasion on which he was sent for into Arabia, 
was when a council assembled there on account of a sect of ma- 
terialists, who had risen up and who affirmed that the soul per- 
ishes with the body, but will be resuscitated with the body at 
the resurrection.2 Here he again managed so well as not only 
to confute, but also completely to reclaim the heretics on the spot. 
How admirable this! From the frequent instances of such suc- 
cess which are recorded of Origen, and from the hint just cited 
from Eusebius of innumerable other instances of his achievments, 
as it would seem, of the same sort, are we not led to as great an 
admiration of his tact and his christian urbanity, as of his mas- 
terly powers and consummate erudition? Happy would it have 
been for the church in succeeding ages, and down to the pres- 
ent day, had his example in this matter been as closely 
and extensively followed, as it was in the figurative and fanciful 
interpretation of those Scriptures which every where enjoin the 
same spirit of mingled zeal and love. He that kindly reclaims, 
while he soundly refutes, one heresiarch, performs a much better 
service to the church and to God, than the orthodox champion 





1 Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VI. 26. 30. 28. 
2 Euseb. VI. 33. 37. 
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who refutes indeed a whole brood of the corrupt progeny, but 
instead of reclaiming, only makes them twofold more the sons 
of error by his needless severity. He is also the greater man ; 
for “ he has ruled his own spirit,” while he has also more effec- 
tually “ taken the city.” 

May I not also here hazard another remark on what appears 
as so rare a combination of ardor and suavity in this truly great 
man? Was it not in part owing to this admirable trait, that his 
persecutors spared his life on so many occasions, when they 
slew others that had done far less for the promotion of that 
Christianity which they were seeking to exterminate ? 

During this period, he also made a journey to Athens, where 
he staid for a while and pursued the composition of his works. 

Amid his other labors, he found time for writing many letters, 
of which Eusebius made a large collection in his time. Some 
of these were to distinguished persons, as the emperor Philip 
and his wife. 

During the persecution under the monster Maximin, he com- 
posed his work on martyrdom, and is said to have suffered 
much himself; and perhaps it was at this time, (A.D.235,) that he 
remained for two years in retirement, supported by Juliana, a 
lady of distinction. Again, in the persecution under Decius, 
about A. D. 250, when advanced in age, he suffered still more 
severely. He was thrown into prison, chained, his legs cruelly 
distended in the stocks, and himself threatened with fire by his 
persecutors. Still, the governor commanded that he should not 
be killed ; and he probably survived, in an enfeebled state, for 
some time after. In this persecution, bis old friend and sup- 
porter, Alexander of Jerusalem, perished in prison. 

As to the time and circumstances of the death of Origen, there 
is much dispute among the ancients as well as the moderns. 
He probably died at ‘Tyre, at the age of 69, and in the year 254. 
His last years were spent in writing letters and doing good in 
other ways, as he found himself able amid the infirmities of age 
and the decrepitude occasioned by his sufferings in the recent 
persecution, and the unparalleled labors of his eventful life. 

Thus lived and died one of the greatest moral prodigies 
of the human race. The estimate of his character and writings 
has been very different in different countries, and at different 
periods, and by different individuals. He is, however, univer- 
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sally regarded as one of the most laborious and efficient and 
learned scholars that have appeared. He has also been highly 
revered for his conscientious regard to duty and his unflinching 
self denial and readiness to meet every danger. In view of the 
above characteristics, the ancients denominated him Adamantius, 
the man of adamant. 

He was early accused of a heretical tendency in his writings. It 
is said, however, that Athenasius, that able and thorough advocate 
of orthodoxy in the fourth century, complained of nothing in his 
writings except on the subject of future punishment, and that he 
quoted Origen as holding to what was subsequently expressed in 
the Nicene creed on the subject of Christ’s divinity. Still, there is 
much in his writings which has been generally condemned, not 
only as hasty and rash in speculation, but as obviously false. 
His apologists, of whom he has always had a large number, 
allege that his writings have been greatly corrupted ; an evil, of 
which himself found occasion to complain from some heretics 
during his life time. It is also said, that some passages in which 
he states only the sentiments of those whom he is opposing, have 
been falsely understood as expressing his own views. Itisto be 
remembered, too, that near the close of his life, while in Pales- 
tine, he permitted stenographers to take notes of his extempore 
discourses ;* and in these there may have been much misrep- 
resentation, as Whitefield since found to be the fact in his case. 
After all, there is no doubt of the sinister tendency of much that is 
found in his writings, as we may have some occasion to see in 
the second part of this treatise. The church were brought to 
brand him as a heretic in a subsequent age; and the Greeks 
especially still regard him with abhorrence. One thing appears 
to be generally acknowledged, viz. that he every where shows a 
disposution to accommodate christian doctrines to heathen philos- 
ophy, and to make the difference appear as small as possible. 
This we must regard as a deplorable trait in a christian teacher, 
and peculiarly in one who was to form so extensively the teach- 
ers of religion in his own and subsequent ages. How much of 
that tide of speculative heathenism, which actually though cov- 
ertly came in upon the church, is to be laid to his charge as the 
occasion, we know not. Still we may suppose that he consid- 
ered this accommodating spirit as the best and the kindest way 
of making proselytes from among the heathen philosophers. 


! Cave, p. 237. 2 Euseb. VI. 36. 
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But we must remember, in mitigation of our censure, that he 
could not then have the monitory benefit that has since accrued 
from the baleful experience of the church, resulting from an er- 
roneous system of first aiming at only half-way conversions 
from heathenism or open sin, in the fallacious hope that such 
converts would afterwards become more perfect. Into this er- 
ror Origen doubtless fell ; and falling, contributed prodigiously 
to swell the desolating tide that overwhelmed the church in vir- 
tual heathenism for a thousand years. The lesson which the 
evangelical church now derives on this subject of thorough con- 
versions, is among the very best we can gain from that millennium 
of darkness and corruption. ‘The same baleful principle in its 
final results, may have influenced Origen in regard to heretics. 
While so successful in reclaiming these wanderers, his success 
and the suavity of his feelings may have led him to impart a 
coloring to many of his exhibitions of doctrine, for the purpose 
of conciliation, which proved very unwise in the more general 
results to his own character and usefulness, and to the good of 
the church. 

As to the charge of real heresy, one further item of apology 
is made for him by his friends, viz. that many things which are 
adduced against him from his writings, are things which he only 
stated for consideration, and not as articles of his settled belief ; 
and that he retracted, in the latter part of his life, many senti- 
ments which he had avowed at an earlier period. 

His works were almost incredibly numerous. Epiphanius 
says, they were estimated at no less than 6,000 volumes. This, 
however, would doubtless include each letter and little tract or 
sermon, as a distinct volume or roll. Still, the number was re- 
garded by many of the ancients, as greatly overrated by Epi- 
phanius ; but many were ready to admit that Origen had writ- 
ten too much for one man to read. We are here to remember 
the story of the seven amanuenses whom he kept at work, and 
that he wrote in a diffuse style, though in many respects a good 
one. It is said that he commented on all parts of the Bible, 
except the Apocalypse. His writings were generally filled with 
a devotional spirit. A great part of his works are lost, though 
much still remains, especially of his commentaries and his writ- 
ings against heretics and heathen, as Celsus, etc.' 


1 See Cave’s life of him. 
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On the whole, we may consider him as having accomplished 
immense good, and as being the undesigning occasion of much 
evil. He gave great renown to the christian name among the 
heathen literati, and did much to elevate the standard of knowledge 
and to encourage the rigid practice of what were regarded as 
the christian graces. His fame and influence will endure to the 
end of time. He has left an illustrious example of christian 
diligence, connected, as it commonly is, with the strictest tem- 
perance. We have seen how scrupulously he abstained from 
wine and all sensual gratifications ; and his example, in this par- 
ticular, is now helping in the grandest revolution that is stamp- 
ing for future fame our own most revolutionary age. 

In conclusion, I remark, that Origen is one among the few 
who have graced the annals of our race, by standing up as a 
living definition of what is meant by a man of genius, learning, 
piety, and energy. All these he possessed i in admirable com- 
bination. Any subject that was worth mastering, he would 
master ; and when he had done it, would devote the acquisition 
to the specific purpose for which he sought it. ‘Thus he learnt 
music, philosophy, and heathen literature, that he might gain the 
esteem and win the souls of the devotees to such accomplish- 
ments. ‘Thus he studied Hebrew, that he might interpret the 
Scriptures and meet the Jews; and then he wrote commenta- 
ries without end. He pursued nothing without adesign. The 
soul of man was his great object ; the world was his theatre ; it 
was to his purpose to make himself at home every where and 
in all things, that he might gain all men. Like the great apos- 
tle, we find him every where true to his purpose and prepared 
for his work ;—at Alexandria, in the school and amid its philos- 
ophers and multifarious population ; in Arabia, in Palestine, in 
Athens; among Christians and among heathen ; among _perse- 
cutors and heretics, as well as among friends. It was worse 
than in vain for opposition to do any thing to such a man, short 
of putting him to death. Drag him, half dead, to the heathen 
temple, and bid him distribute the emblems of heathen rites, 
and you hear him preaching Jesus to those who approach to 
grasp the sacred branches. Let Demetrius and his councils 
expel and depose him; and he does but retire to Cesarea, 
where he opens a new school of greater numbers, and “ myri- 
ads” throng around him. Here is the stamp of a truly great 
and good man. Crucified to the world in his youth, and the 
world to him, there remained nothing for the world to do, ex- 
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cept to kill him,—and even this he courted, instead of dreading. 
He wished for no excuse to cease from his christian toils ; they 
were his meat and drink. 

With all this positive excellence, what a pity that we find so 
much to regret in the imaginative bias and the philosophizing 
direction of his mighty mind. But though he was greatly imperfect, 
and though he marred beyond bounds his future usefulness by his 
visionary interpretations of the Bible, and by his scholastic spec- 
ulations, and perhaps has even been the occasion of more hurt 
than good ; still I cannot find it in my heart, nor do | meet with 
evidence from abroad to compel me, to subscribe to Milner’s 
reiterated censure of this great man on the score of pride—rea- 
soning pride. Positiveness, in a man of such vision and such 
strength of feeling, is not necessarily the offspring and proof of 
pride. It may spring from a resistless impulse in the cause of 
truth. 

Herac as. 


We now proceed to a respectable, though quite an inferior 
personage compared with the mighty and original mind we have 
just contemplated at such length. There is, however, this con- 


solation in the case, that we can despatch his story in very few 
words ; especially as a part of it has been already anticipated. 

Heraclas, while a presbyter, had been appointed by Origen 
to the care of the inferior department of the school, about the 
year 213, in which capacity he served till the time of Origen’s 
banishment (232), when he succeeded to the sole charge of the 
institution. In this he continued for about a year; when, on 
the death of the envious and persecuting Demetrius, he was 
called to succeed him inthe episcopal chair of Alexandria. His 
labors in the school as usher were therefore long, and doubtless 
faithful and beneficial, being no Jess than nineteen years. He 
must of course have been perfectly familiar with the routine of 
duties and the general management in the school; and had he 
not been promoted to another office, he might have continued to 
manage the affairs of the seminary, with discretion and profit, 
beyond the brief term of one year. 

He and his brother Plutarch, of whom I have before spoken 
as having suffered martyrdom, were both converted from hea- 
thenism by Origen, at that memorable period when Origen was 
left in his youth with the sole charge of the school. Heraclas is 
very highly commended by Eusebius, Nicephorus, and others, 
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especially for his knowledge of philosophy and profane litera- 
ture. Eusebius affirms, that it was on account of his attain- 
ments of this kind, that he was made bishop. He also com- 
mends him for his studious attention to divinity ; and asserts that 
his fame was so great as to attract Julius Africanus to Alexandria, 
to see him. 

He continued in his bishopric for sixteen years, when he died, 
A. D. 248. He left no writings behind him of which we have 
any knowledge.! 

When we see such a man as Origen expelled from Alexan- 
dria, and one so greatly his inferior soon raised to the bishop’s 
sheone, we are forcibly reminded of the emphatic and taunting 
complaint of bishop Watson, with respect to the sort of men 
who are most likely to reach the highest seats of promotion in 
the established church of even his own enlightened and gener- 
ous island—‘ men of not the first stamp for either knowledge, inde- 
pendence, or piety.’ Still it is possible, that Heraclas possessed 
a degree of prudence, common sense, and tact for business and 
government, which were not found in Origen. 


Dronysivs. 


The next whom we find at the head of this school of the prophets 
is Dionysius. He was born, as is supposed, of reputable parents 
at Alexandria, and there enjoyed wealth and honors previous to 
his conversion to Christianity.2 The time and circumstances 
of his conversion, are not related; but he was one of Origen’s 
distinguished scholars; and subsequently, a man of cousidere- 
ble fame in the church. 

On the removal of Heraclas from the office of catechist to 
that of bishop, Dionysius succeeded in the charge of the school, 
A. D. 233. Here he continued till the death of Heracies, 
when he succeeded him again, in the higher office of bishop, 
in the church of Alexandria, A. D. 248. It is not, however, 
generally supposed that he now relinquished, like his predeces- 
sor, the duties of the school ; but that he continued at the head 
of it till his death, A. D. 265. 

Like Origen, he read the works of heretic $3 and: wane he 


1 Guer. I. p. 64 sq. Euseb. VI. 3. 31. 35. 26. Niceph. V. 26. 
2 Cave’s life of him, p. 284. 
Vo. 4. No. 15. 
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felt their defiling influence on his mind, and was expostulated 
with by his friend, and was about to lay them, aside ; a voice 
from God directed him, as he states, to proceed and read every 
thing which should come to his hands; as this was the way in 
which he became a Christian, and as he was able to search into 
every thing.! 

During the persecution under Decius, A. D. 249, the church 
at Alexandria, as before, suffered extremely. On the arrival 
of the decree from the emperor, an officer was sent to appre- 
hend Dionysius; but instead of going directly to the house of 
the bishop, where he was waiting in expectation of the summons, 
this officer spent four days in searching for him “ in the high- 
ways, rivers, fields, and wherever he supposed he might be hid,” 
not imagining that the good man could think of remaining at home 
when he knew inquisition was made for him. After the fourth 
day, in company with his servants and some christian brethren, 
and at the divine command, as he relates the story, he went forth ; 
and about sunset, some soldiers met and apprehended them, and 
carried them to Taposiris, a small town near Alexandria. In 
the mean time, Timothy, a disciple of Dionysius, not knowing 
what had taken place, went to the house ; but finding it empty, 
and soldiers keeping guard at the door, and that the inmates 
had been taken into custody, he fled in dismay. In his flight, 
he met a countryman who inquired the occasion of his terror, 
and to whom he related the facts. ‘This man was on his way 
to a marriage feast, which then commonly lasted allnight. The 
sequel I give in the words of Dionysius himself. “'The coun- 
tryman went his way, and coming into the house, told the story 
to them who were seated at the table. _All of them, with unan- 
imous earnestness, rose up together and ran with great clamors, 
and came speedily uponus. ‘The soldiers who guarded us, being 
forthwith put to flight by them, they came upon us as we were, 
and found us lying upon couches without any furniture on them. 
I, God knows, supposing them to be thieves who came for pillage, 
continued lying on the couch, naked as I was, excepting only a lin- 
en garment which I had on, and offered tothem my other clothes 
which lay by me; but they bid me rise and come out immediately. 
Then, understanding the cause of their coming, I cried out, en- 
treating them to depart and let us alone; but if they intended 


1 Euseb. VII. 7. 
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to do me a kindness, I begged them to behead me, and thus 
prevent those who brought me prisoner thither. While I thus 
cried out, (as my companions know,) they compelled me to 
rise up. I threw myself on my back upon the ground ; but they 
took me by the hands and feet, and dragged me out. Those 
who are my witnesses in these things, followed me, viz. Caius, 
Faustus, Peter, and Paul, who took me with the couch on 
their shoulders, and conveyed me out of the village, and having 
set me upon an ass unsaddled, they carried me away.” Retiring 
then into a desert part of Lybia, they remained concealed till 
the persecution was over.’ 

Upon the death of Decius, A. D. 251, Dionysius returned to 
his church, which he found in a most distracted state, many 
having relapsed during the persecution. Some of the relapsed 
now desired readmission to the church, which occasioned great 
disputes, as many were at this period adverse to such readmis- 
sions. Dionysius was in favor of receiving all who gave evi- 
dence of penitence, and did much by his writings to mitigate 
this extreme severity of the Novatians. His whole character 
was as strongly marked for kindness, as for true courage and 
piety. He, however, moderately sided with Cyprian in anoth- 
er dispute of that period, and required the re-baptism of such 
as had been baptized by heretics. It was not long before his 
christian fortitude was again put to the fiery ordeal of persecu- 
tion. Valerian, whom he plausibly regarded as the beast of 
the Apocalypse, commissioned the governor of Alexandria to 
institute a brutal assault upon the Christians, A. D. 257. When 
required by the governor to worship the gods, in hope that his 
flock would follow the example of their bishop, he replied, that 
he must obey God rather than man ; and when neither expos- 
tulations nor threats were of any avail, Aemilius banished him 
to Cephro, the rudest part of the Lybian desert, and exposed 
to the depredations of thieves and robbers. He was hurried 
away, without a day’s respite to recover from a_ sickness: then 
upon him. Hither he was followed by many Christians from 
Alexandria; and here, too, he preached the gospel, and with 
such success, to the rude heathen, that he began to turn the 
desert into a fruitful field. Orders were sent, from time to 
time, removing him from one place to another. But wherev- 


1 Euseb. VI. 40. VII. 11. Cave, p. 287. 
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er he was carried, he was as successful as he was faithful in his 
great work.’ 

How vain it was to attempt to stop the mouth or break the 
spirit of this great and good man; or to stop the progress of the 
gospel which he preached !_ So let one, at any time, but preach 
the gospel in the genuine spirit of a martyr, “ ready to be of- 
fered,” and robbers themselves will repent and join him, even 
in the face of the most cruel persecution. 

In the mean time the havoc went on at Alexandria, till that 
brutal emperor was taken by Sapor, the Persian king, and, as 
he well deserved, was flayed alive. 

Dionysius then returned (A. D. 260); but soon found him- 
self amid the greatest difficulties, from the civil commotions, the 
plague, and the famine which ensued. In a letter to Hierax, an 
Egyptian bishop, he gives a most frightful account of the peril 
and desolation around him. Speaking of the effects of the civil 
war, in which the brethren were divided against each other, as 
well as the heathen, he says, that it was almost impossible to 
hold communication with any one in the city, er under his own 
roof, even by letters ; and that the middle street was, if possible, 
more unfrequented than the desert through which the Israelites 
passed; and that it was safer to travel not only beyond the 
bounds of Egypt, but from the East, to the West, than to trav- 
erse Alexandria. Sometimes the branch of the Nile passing by 
the city was almost dry ; and at other times, it so overflowed its 
banks as to cover the fields and threaten a second deluge. It was 
also red with the blood and filled with the putrifying bodies of the 
slain. The air was defiled with most noisome exhalations. ‘* Such 
vapors,” says he, * arise from the earth, such winds from the sea, 
such blasts from the rivers, and such mists from the heavens, 
that the very dews are nothing else but the gore of dead carcasses, 

. putrified in all the subjacent elements.” These waters of death, 
filling the aqueducts that led from the Nile under every part of 
the city, greatly increased the pestilence. On the extent of the 
desolation, he adds: ‘“ This great city does not contain in it so 
many inhabitants, should they be numbered from infants to the 
most aged, as it formerly maintained lively old men;'and our 
youngest men now look as if they were of the same age with our 
old men formerly.” The heathen regarded these calamities as 
intolerable ; but the Christians found them nothing more than 


1 Euseb. VIL 11. 
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what they before suffered from the hand of violence, and they 
bore them with fortitude. 

A striking contrast is here presented of the different feelings 
of the two parties amid these calamities. The Christians neg- 
lected themselves in their care for the brethren, disregarding the 
contagion into which they fearlessly rushed. “They took the 
dead bodies of the saints up in their open hands and into their 
bosoms, they closed their eyes and shut their mouths, carried 
them upon their shoulders, and buried them ; they stuck close 
to them, embraced them, washed them, and adorned them curi- 
ously in their clothes. Not long after, they had the like good 
offices performed for themselves. But the Gentile practice was 
quite contrary to this. ‘They thrust out of doors those who be- 
gan to be infected ; they fled away from those most dear to 
them ; they deserted them, half dead, in the high ways, and cast 
forth the dead bodies unburied.” ! 

It is deeply to be regretted, that we have only a few extracts 
from these descriptive letters, preserved to us. Had he written 
a full history of that eventful period of the church in Egypt, it 
must have been an inestimable treasure. 

In addition to the discussions about the re-baptism of here- 
tics and the readmission of the lapsed, in which he advocated 
moderation, we have to subjoin, that Dionysius took a much 
more zealous part against the Sabellians; whose doctrine he op- 
posed with all his might, and even fell into the opposite extreme 
of separating too much the persons of the Trinity, and incurred 
the charge of heresy by some. By going to this extreme, he 
doubtless contributed to lay the foundation for Arianism, which 
afterwards sprung up. Dionysius also assailed and put down 
the chiliasis in Egypt. Near the close of his life, he was in- 
vited to the council at Antioch, to oppose Paul of Samosata, the 
first humanitarian, but was too infirm to attend it. He died 
A. D. 265, in the seventeenth year of his episcopate. 

Amid the duties of his episcopal office and the troubles from 
persecution, war, pestilence, famine, and heresies, it was impos- 
sible he should have much time to devote to the school. But 
as we know of no other who presided over it from the time of 
his elevation to his death, we are left to conclude, that it was 
either under his instruction during this period, or else suspended 
in part if not entirely.” 


1 Euseb. VII. 21. 22. 
2 Niceph. VI. 25. 21.28. Euseb. VII. 26. 24. 28. 
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His writings were numerous and highly valued. Among them 
were four books against Sabellius ; two against Nepos, the chi- 
liast; many epistles, and some commentaries. Most of his 
works are lost. 


From this period, the authority of Eusebius fails us, as to the 
series of teachers in this school ; and considerable disputes have 
arisen as to several of the subsequent catechists, some authors 
making them more, and others less in number. Philip Sidetes 
is the only historian of antiquity who has left us a catalogue of 
them ; and his authority is principally followed by Guerike, ap- 
parently with good reason. I shall therefore adopt the same ; 
but need not stand to assign the reasons for excluding from 
the number of catechists several names which Hospinian, the 
Magdeburg centuriators, and others, have proposed to insert. 
Nor shall I spend time in rehearsing the evidence for the precise 
date and duration of each man’s labors, as given in the synop- 
tical view already presented. 


Prerivs. 


He is supposed to have taken charge of the school at the 
death of Dionysius, (A. D. 265,) when it was probably in a low 
state from the causes just related. He was distinguished for his 
philosophic skill, his logic, his power as a preacher and inter- 
preter of the Scriptures, and for his voluntary poverty and asce- 
tic mode of life. For such qualities as these, he was called 
Origen Junior, and was regarded as the most learned man of 
his age at Alexandria. He was one of Origen’s scholars. Af- 
ter the year 282, he is supposed to have left the school. The 
latter part of his life was spent at Rome. 

He wrote twelve books of commentary, and other works, in a 
very neat style ; but they have not come down to us. He also 
afforded great assistance to Origen in his critical labors, espe- 
cially on the Septuagint. Of his birth and death, we know 
nothing certain.! 


ACHILLAS. 


This man appears to have been the associate and assistant 
of Pierius for the latter part of the time, and to have continued 


1 Euseb. VIL. 32. Niceph. VI. 35. 
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in this capacity under his successor. Eusebius speaks of Achil- 
las as being made presbyter at the same time with Pierius, and 
as being a man of excellent life and sublime philosophy ; and 
affirms that he had charge of the sacred school.' 


THEOGNOsTUS. 

He is supposed to have succeeded Pierius in the catechetic office 
from A. D. 28210290. ‘The evidence of this, however, is very 
slight, except that he is here inserted in Philip’s catalogue. But 
very little, in fact, is known of the man, except that he wrote 
seven books of hypotyposes, or sketches of a system of religious 
truth,—perhaps like Origen’s principia, both in matter and man- 
ner, as he was a friend to Origen’s views, if not a disciple of his. 
He was accused by Photius of heretical views respecting the 
Trinity, but has been defended by bishop Bull. An abstract of 
his chief work is preserved by Photius. He wrote also on blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost.® 


SERAPION. 


This name next occurs in the catalogue of Philip. Several of 
the same name are found in the early records of the church. 
We know but very little of the individual on whom Guerike 
fixes to fill this gap, except that he flourished at Alexandria 
about this period, and may therefore have discharged the duties 
of catechist from about A. D.290 to 295. But whether he actually 
did occupy this station, or, if he did, how long was his term of 
service, it is neither easy nor important to determine.—We pass 
him by, and proceed to a somewhat more conspicuous person- 
age. 

Perer Martyr. 

He probably had the care of the school from 295 to 312, 
when he was beheaded as a conspicuous and faithful martyr. 
In the year 300, he was made bishop of Alexandria. 

Eusebius speaks of him in language of the highest commen- 
dation, as a “ most eminent prelate of the Alexandrian church, 
the chief ornament and glory of the bishops, both for his virtu- 
ous life and his study and knowledge of the Scriptures.” The 
first three years of his episcopate were passed in peace; but on 


' Euseb. VII. 32. Niceph. VI. 35. 
2 See Guer. I. p. 78 Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. U1. pp. 214. 222. 
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the breaking out of the last and most dreadful of the heathen 
persecutions, under Diocletian, (A. D. 303,) he was appre- 
hended.and cast into prison. From this period, he became very 
ascetic in his life. He was suddenly and unexpectedly put to 
death, by order of Maximin, A. D. 312. 

Epiphanius gives an account of a controversy between Peter 
and Meletius respecting episcopal jurisdiction, from which it 
would seem that Peter was disposed to extend and maintain, 
with a high hand, his prerogative of ordaining presbyters. It is, 
however, to be remembered that Epiphanius derived his mate- 
rials for this account from “ the doubtful, if not fictitious, acts of 
the Meletians.” 

The writings which remain from the pen of this father, consist 
of fragments from a work on penance, and some other small 
productions.! 


ArIvs. 


This heritic stands next in the list as presented by Guerike, 
from A. D. 313 to 320. The authority for this, however, is 
but slight, as even Philip Sidetes has not inserted his name, nor 
do Socrates, Sozomen, or Photius mention him as one of these 
teachers, though treating largely of the man and of his heresy. 
The evidence in proof of his having sustained the office, rests in 
part upon the assertion of Theodoret, that Arius “ was entrust- 
ed with the exegesis of the scriptures,” tv d& tay ecm you- 
Gav nencorevpevos éEnynotv. This is considered as indicating, 
in the current language of the time, a different office from that 
of pastoral instruction in the knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
agrees perfectly with the duties of an Alexandrian catechist. 
And as Arius was then a presbyter at Alexandria, and the 
school left without any other teacher of whom we have any ac- 
count, for twenty years after the death of Peter, the inference 
is, that Arius was called to act in this capacity for a portion of 
that time. To this, it is objected by Michaelis, that if he had 
been a catechist, we should have had an account of his deposi- 
tion from this office as well as from that of presbyter. But it 
is urged in reply, that none but those belonging to the sacred 
office, had a right to give such exegetical instruction ; and of 
course Arius was virtually deposed from the office in the school 


1 Euseb. VII. 32. IX. 6. Niceph. VI. 34. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. I. 
pp. 289. 322. Guer. I. p. 81. Epiph. 68. 3. 
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by being deprived of his office as presbyter.—But I may be 
permitted here to remark, that if this was so, the regulations 
must have been changed subsequently to the time of Origen, 
who was a teacher for several years before he was presbyter. 
I have seen no account of such a change, and Guerike adduces 
none. I may add, also, that if the school was only a private 
establishment, as I have supposed, there would be no occasion 
for any deposition from it. 

In further confirmation of his opinion, Guerike cites Patricius 
Ararsius as confirming this interpretation of the language of 
Theodoret ; and he further contends, that Philip Sidetes does 
not oppose the construction, as this historian does not affirm 
that Macarius, the next in his catalogue, immediately succeeded 
Peter, A. D. 312, nor could he affirm it, considering the time 
in which Macarius lived, which was a little subsequent, as we 
shall see. 

Philip, as a pupil and friend of the school, might also feel a 
strong temptation to omit, in his catalogue of teachers, so hated 
a name as that of Arius had become in the time of Theodosius 
the Great. It is also probable, that Arius would find but little 
time to devote to catechetical instruction during his contest with 
bishop Alexander, which began as early as A. D. 317. Hence 
he would make but little figure in the school; and the 
historians may, therefore, be the more easily pardoned for the 
omission of his name. One more hint on this side of the ques- 
tion. If we suppose Arius to have been one of the teachers, it 
will go to account, in some degree, for the suspension of the 
school, which appears to have ensued from about A. D. 320 to 
330 ; and this consideration will be of the greater force, in pro- 
portion as we regard the institution in the light of a private, rath- 
er than a strictly public institution. In this case, it is easy to 
imagine the blasting influence of his defection from the faith; 
and how likely it would be to suspend, if not forever to destroy, 
its character and its operations.’ 

I shall here omit all, details of the life of this supposed teach- 
er, partly because the term assigned was so short and the main 
fact of his office so doubtful; but chiefly, because the life of 
this arch heretic is already so well known by all who are con- 
versant with the ecclesiastical history of that period. 


: Theodoret, Ecc. Hist. I. 1. Guer. I. p. 85. 
Vout. IV. No. 13. 8 
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Macarivs. 


After a suspension of the school for ten years, Macarius is 
supposed to have revived it, about the year A. D. 330, and to 
have continued it to about A. D. 340. 

Socrates informs us, in his account of the monks who lived 
in the desert, of two celebrated monks of this name, one of 
whom was born in Upper Egypt and wrought a multitude of 
miracles ; the other came from Alexandria, and was of a much 
more affable disposition, and induced many to embrace that 
kind of life. It is not easy to decide which of these was the 
catechist, but probably the latter, who was named Politicus, be- 
cause he came from the city. 

After teaching for about ten years, hé left the school and be- 
took himself to the desert, where he followed the ascetic mode 
of life, and died near the close of the century, as Cave suppos- 
es, at about the age of one hundred. 

He wrote a regulation for monastic life, and a discourse on 
the state of souls after death.' 


Dipymus THe Buinp. 


This famous teacher comes next; concerning whom there 
is much less of donbt. Rufinus says of him,® that he 
* attained to such erudition and science in human and divine 
things, as to become a teacher in the ecclesiastical school.” 
And in Sozomen, he is mentioned as “ presiding in the sacred 
school of sacred science at Alexandria.” 3 

He was born A. D. 309, and died A. D. 395; and presided 
over the school from about A. D. 340, to A. D. 395. He ap- 
pears to have devoted himself entirely to the business, without 
being distracted, like most of the other teachers, with any other 
employment. Most of the ecclesiastical writers of that period, 
mention him; and always with great respect for his learning 
and diligence. 

At the early age of four or five, he lost his eye-sight, when 
just commencing ‘the knowledge of letters. Yet such were his 
talents and application, that he surpassed most men of his age 
in his almost miraculous acquisitions. He learnt to read with 
his fingers, by having the letters deeply cut in atablet. This 
art of reading with the fingers, therefore, is no modern inven- 
tion, though now greatly improved and sy stematically taught. 


1 Socrat. 1. 23. Cave, Lit. Hist. Guer. L. p. 87. 
2 Ecc. Hist. I. 7. 3 Sozom. Hf. 15. 
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Rufinus relates, that he mingled prayer with his studies, and 
gave close attention while others read to him; and when they 
fell asleep after the labor of such lucubrations, he ruminated on 
what he had heard, and so arranged it in his memory, that 
“he appeared not so much to have heard what had been read, 
as to have written it on the pages of his mind.” Socrates 
assures us, that he readily mastered grammar; and rheto- 
ric, with still greater ease. Thence he proceeded, with ad- 
mirable facility, to philosophy; and learnt logic, arithmetic, 
and music. So skilled was he also in the Scriptures, that he 
published many discourses upon them, and dictated three books 
on the Trinity ; ; and interpreted Origen’s Principia. In his 
comments on this work, be greatly praises it, and condemns 
those who censure it, as being incapable of arriving at a know!- 
edge of Origen’s perspicacity. As a further proof of his aston- 
ishing powers and acquisitions, Socrates refers us to the works 
of Didymus ; and proceeds in his commendations by quoting the 
following effiasion from the monk Antoninus, on coming from the 
desert and ascertaining his extent of knowledge. “O Didymus,” 
exclaims the learned monk, “ let not the loss of your bodily eyes 
trouble you; for you are de prived of such eyes as the flies and 
gnats can see with ; but rejoice that you have those eyes with 
which angels see, by which God himself is discerned and his 
light comprehende xd.” Socrates then adds, “At that time Didy- 
mus was looked upon as the greatest patron and defender of the 
genuine faith, who disputed against the Arians, unravelled their 
sophistic cavils, and confuted their adulterate and fraudulent dis- 
courses.” 

He was also exceedingly renowned for his piety ; and Palla- 
divs, the credulous historian of the monks, affirms, that the 
death of Julian the apostate was divinely revealed to him.® 

Under him the school flourished greatly 3 ; and among his dis- 
ciples are enumerated such men as Jerome, Rufinus, Palladius, 
Evagrius, Isidore, etc. 

Although he strenuously and successfully contended against 
the Arian heresy, he did not himself escape the imputation of the 
heresy of Origenism, for which he was condemned, long after his 
death, by the fifth general council at Constantinople, A. D. 553 ; 
and subsequently, by pope Martin I. 

His numerous commentaries are lost; as are also his explana- 


' Ruf. IL. 7. 2 Soc. Ecc. Hist. [V. 25. 
> Hist. Saus. c. 4. as cited by Guerike. 
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tions of Origen’s Principia, and some other works. His book 
on the Holy Spirit, his three books on the Trinity, etc. are pre- 
served.! 

There remains but one more on the catalogue of Alexandrian 
catechists, as given by Philip ; and he perhaps the least as well 
as the last; since even his friend and pupil, this same Philip 
Sidetes, has done little more than to record his name, which is 
Rhodo. and no other historian appears to have done him even 
that kind office. 

Ruopo. 


In A. D. 395, he was probably assistant for a while to the 
venerable Didymus, then in his eighty-fourth year. On the 
death of this blind but distinguished catechist, the school appears 
to have come into the hands of Rhodo, who, according to Philip, 
‘removed it to the city of Side in Pamphylia, where Philip then 
was, about the time of Theodosius the Great,’ which could not 
be later than A. D. 395. Though Philip thus speaks of the 
removal of the school, still Guerike supposes, that we are rather 
to understand him as affirming the removal of the teacher than 
of the school itself. His view is, that Rhodo left the sinking 
seminary at Alexandria, and attempted, though with but poor 
success, to establish a new one at Side. In the mean time, the 
institution at Alexandria is supposed to have become again a 
mere school for catechumens. The particulars on these points, 
and the scanty evidence on which they rest, are not of sufficient 
importance to deserve a rehearsal. 

may here, in conclusion of this account, be permitted again 
to remark, that the whole aspect of the school, at its conclusion 
as well as at its commencement, resembles that of a private, 
rather than a strictly public institution. Nothing is recorded of 
the disposal of its funds, its buildings, or its books ; nothing of 
the acts of its guardians in its last extremity. The simple 
record is, that “ Rhodo removed the school to Side ;” and per- 
haps the rather forced construction of this record, to which we 
have just attended, is the result of an erroneous view as regards 
the public nature of the institution. Guerike thinks that Rhodo 
could not strictly have removed it, without the act of its guar- 
dians, and therefore he only removed himself. But if it was 
essentially a private establishment, its teacher and head might 
remove it where he pleased ; and we need do no violence to the 


1 See Guer. I. p. 92 sq. 
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simple record of the historian.—All this is still in accordance 
with the supposition, (if we see fit to adopt that supposition,) that 
it may have enjoyed the temporary munificence of Constantine, 
and other christian emperors. 

The loss of character and the final decay of the school, are at- 
tributed to the contests about the doctrines of Origen, Arius, 
Nestorius, and the Monophysites, all of which raged with pecu- 
liar violence at Alexandria; and having to bear the accumulated 
sins of all its teachers, it finally sunk.! And so, peradventure, 
may one day sink some of those institutions now so thickly rising 
among us. Public sentiment, connected with the public exi- 
gency, alone can cause them permanently to prosper. 


The second part of this article, containing some account of the doc- 
trines taught in the Alexandrian school, may be expected in the next 
Number of this work. 


Arr. I.—On toe DirrereENCE BETWEEN THE SENSE AND 
THE Sienirication or Worps anp Purases. 


By 8. F. N. Morus, Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. Translated from 
the Latin by J. Torrey, Professor of Languages in the University of Vermont. 


It is a truth well established by experience, that every passage 
of any writer does not admit of being rendered word for word, 
as the phrase is, into another language. Nor is this true of those 
expressions only, which are peculiar to a language or people ; 
as, certain names of certain things, maxims, proverbs, and those 
phrases which usually pass under the denomination of idioms; 
but a great many other passages are to be found in almost every 
book, which contain nothing strictly peculiar to any language, 
and yet do not admit of being rendered word for word, so as to 
express any intelligible meaning. For however men may agree 


in their opinions, in the nature and discipline of their minds, in 


1 Guer. 1. 97.119. Schrickh, X. p. 240 sq. XVIII. p. 493 sq. 
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their feelings, talents, and modes of thinking generally ; yet there 
is such a diversity in their manner of expressing their feelings 
and thoughts, that by comparing certain languages and writers, 
we might sometimes be almost tempted to doubt, whether men 
so widely differing in their mode of speaking were endowed with 
the same common faculties of thought and intelligence. 

What we mean to affirm, when we say that every thing does 
not admit of being rendered word for word into another Jan- 
guage, issimply this: That tt is not possible, in every case, to find 
a word in another language of precisely the same signification 
with that which belongs to the word in the passage we translate ; 
or, that the significations, all and each, in both languages, cannot 
so correspond, as to admit of being perfectly matched as it were, 
word against word, signification against signification. Such I 
apprehend to be our meaning when we speak on this subject, 
and such we find to be the case in all the examples. 

The causes of this diversity are, in part, common to entire 
nations, as the age, manners, state of cultivation ; in part, pecu- 
liar to individual writers, as their talents, pursuits, learning, igno- 
rance; all of which have been so frequently and ably handled 
by others, that any further discussion of them would seem to be 
unnecessary. But as the result of these causes it happens, that 
there remain in one language many traces of a rude antiquity, 
which others, uniformly aiming at elegance, have entirely pol- 
ished away ; and others again have removed in part ;—that one 
expresses by a large compass of words,! (particularly in con- 
necting sentences and passing from one topic to another,) what 
in another is usually compressed into a narrower space ; that 
one abounds in ellipses, another employs them more sparingly ; 
that one glows with figures and allegories, another is distinguished 
for plainness and severity of diction; that one is loose and am- 
biguous, another definite and precise ; that one is suited to all 
the purposes of speculation and philosophical inquiry, another 
either not at all adapted to such subjects, or capable of treating 
them only by borrowing from a foreign source ; that one is rich 
and copious, another labours under a poverty of words. Such 
being the case, who can hope ever to be able to translate from 
one language into another, so as to fulfil the conditions expressed 
above, that word shall answer to word, signification to signi- 


fication. 


Vid. Perizonius ad Sanctii Minerva, pp. 434, 486, et passim. 
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Writers themselves, moreover, differ so much in their dili- 
gence, care, rhetorical skill, genius, practice, that while one, in 
translating, may be easily followed ; in another, there is always 
something to be added or removed, altered or .softened, some- 
thing which must be understood with limitation, or expressed by 
a circumlocution ;—that while in interpre ting one, you must com- 
pel him, as it were, into order; in the case of another you may 
point out clearly what he w ould say. Now when this diversity 
is added to that which arises out of the very nature and condi- 
tion of languages, the possibility of a literal translation is still 
further diminished. 

Since then, for the reasons now stated, the thing is impracti- 
cable, it only remains for the translator to express the sense of 
his author in such words as he can. This is necessary, some- 
times in respect to single words, sometimes in respect to entire 
sentences and propositions. In the case of single words, of 
which the very signification cannot be expressed in a translation, 
without rendering the translation obscure and ambiguous, and 
incongruous to the language into which the translation is made, 
the course we pursue is, to give the notion, which, in this par- 
ticular place and connexion, may be substituted for the notion 
of the word employed by the writer himself. Thus the sense 
is given in plac e of the signification.! For instance, since 
ngootzety revi, adhibere rem alicui, (which is the signification, ) 
by no means ‘edmits, when yrony or vour is not expressed, of 
being eve ry where rendéred, to attend to a thing, turn the at- 
tention, employ the mind upon it; this signification is exchanged 
for another, such as the condition of the passage (the subject 
and object expressed by the words in that passage) may suggest 
and allow, and — tuig tenuis is, to be studious, or am- 
bitious of honours, to be devoted to them, to be delighted and 
governed by them; anbatilite trois Lahovuévoes Un0 revog,” to as- 
sent to, and approve of, what is said by another, mg00eyew tp 
Kaisagt, to follow the party of Cesar; and agoco0yy vouwr* 
is attributed to one who endeavours to express the precepts 
of wisdom in his conduct. In as many ways, then, and 
from as many causes and motives as it is possible or usu- 


l Gemler ( Ape. ad Interp. N. T. p. 98.) perceived the difference 
between the sense and the signification. 
2 Acts 8: 6, comp. v. 12, where this very 1g00¢izoy tois Aadoupévois 


is exchanged for muotevecy. Comp. Acts 16: 14. 
> Wisd. 6: 18. 
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al for the mind to be applied to any thing, in so many ways 
the notion may be given in a translation or exposition, expres- 
sing the cause, manner, or motive, in accordance with which the 
mind is applied in the present case, by the present individual, to 
this particular thing. In the case of entire sentences, which 
cannot be rendered word for word in a translation, our course is, 
to express the thing, which the writer has expressed in his own 
words, in such words of another language, as will present before 
the mind of readers the same thing, generally conceived. Thus 
again the sense is given instead of the signification. If Aoyov 
fwn¢ énézecv,! for instance, cannot be rendered to present or ex- 
hibit the doctrine of salvation, nor ovvrpe yey ig tv avrHY THS 
aowrias avayvor,” to run into the same excess of riot, the sense 
and thing may be given in some other words. ‘Thus the former 
would be, to shew forth (prae se ferre) the doctrine of salvation 3? 
the latter, to rush forward in the same career, into the same gulf 
of wickedness.1 The words of the poet,’ agzai éndngovrto, 





1 Phil. 2: 16. 2 1 Pet. 4: 4. 

3 That is, so to exhibit it in one’s life and conduct, as to convince 
others of its power and excellence, and lead them to the love of it. 
See Beza and Erasm. Schmid. a. h. 1. Both the genius of the lan- 
guage, and the connexion of the passage, seem to me to admit of this 
sense ; and it is confirmed by the analogy of the Latin, when the 
phrase pre se ferre is sufficiently understood. The other versions, 
habere, tenere, tueri, continere, attendere, (respecting which see Theo- 
doret ad h. |. though he confounds éxéyecw tm and énéyery tevi,) I have 
no wish to examine separately ; but I cannot approve those who en- 
deavour to find here the Greek form of expression toto énéyse doyov 
t.v0, this stands in the place, serves the purpose, of something ; as when 
the stars are said by night to serve for light, éxéyew loyov patos: 
a phraseology to which Chrysostom ad h. |. seems to refer, (though I 
do not sufficiently understand his explanation,) and which Wetstein 
has illustrated. I cannot approve these, because A0yo¢ Cw7j¢ in sacred 
Scripture, undoubtedly always means the doctrine of salvation ; and, 
whatever may be said in favour of employing that merely Greek 
phrase to explain the present passage, it would after all, in my opin- 
ion, be a very forced interpretation. 

4 See L. Bos, in Observat. ad N. T. Wetstein ad h. |. and Alberti 
ad Hesychium, who defines avazvow, puguoy. Likewise the defini- 
tion of avayvow by aiyzvoww, found in Catena Oecumenii, (p. 160. 
edit. Veron. 1532,) amounts to the same thing. This explains the 
origin and sense of the Vulgate rendering: confusionem, i. e. collu- 
viem. 


* Eurip. Androm. v. 1100. [1097.] 
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cannot be rendered, the magistracies were filled, but the fact re- 
ported, and the sense, are, the magistrates assembled in crowds, 
the council was full. So who would attempt to translate ver- 
bally the following passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus,' 
1 modes év xuddiorn xeirac Ovvddw tais KAdoug mOAear? the sense 
of which is, ‘the city is conveniently situated for a general assem- 
bly of the nation.’ 

If the foregoing remarks are correct, it follows, that the sense 
of a passage differs from the signification of the single words ; 
and that the sense is very often expressed in translations in the 
manner which has just before been described. 

The same distinction between the sense and the signification, 
which it is necessary to observe in translating, should also be 
kept in view when the object is simply to explain a writer with- 
out any design of translating him. No one supposes that an 
interpreter fully discharges his duty by illustrating single words 
and phrases ; but he is expected to furnish a clear exposition of 
the matter, the sense, which lies concealed under those words. 
In order to do this, it is not enough to explain the subject of 
which a writer has been treating, as for instance, the history, 
the ceremonies, the philosophical doctrines, and so forth ;_ it 
should be the endeavour of the interpreter to lead his reader to 
consider words in every possible light, and to teach him to 
think in different ways; so that, if he is a European, he may 
compare the style of the people of the East with that of bis own, 
until he can substitute the one for the other, conceive the sub- 
ject in his own way, and express it in his own words; so that 
he may compare the ancient with the more recent, and discrim- 
inate the difference; so that he may distinguish the poetic dic- 
tion from that of prose, and substitute the latter for the former ; 
so that he may define with accuracy what does not admit of be- 
ing pressed too close to the letter of the author, so as to leave noth- 
ing which requires further limitation, exception, doubt, or modifica- 
tion; so that he may reduce figures of speech and the language of 


1 Archaeol. lib. 8. p. 484, edit. Sylb. Comp. Xenoph. Hist. Gr 
6. 2. 6, vijoos év xah@ xtitas tov Biante, is conveniently situated 
for annoying. 


Vol. IV. No. 13. 0) 
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common life to those notions and technical terms which are defin- 
ed in the schools of philosophy, or generally received in art; so 
that he may substitute the definition for the thing defined, and 
the reverse; so that in place of a circumlocution or de- 
scription he may name the object described with a single word ; 
so that he may compare many languages with each other. A 
great many other particulars might be mentioned; but in all 
these the difference of the signification from the sense is obvi- 
ous, and in proportion as an interpreter is studious of perspicui- 
ty, he aims to express the sense, often even by abandoning the 
significations; since it is not unfrequently the case, that he who re- 
tains the latter, is ignorant of the former. Indeed it is a com- 
mon thing, especially with new beginners, to understand all the 
significations in a passage, and yet at the same time neither to 
arrive at the sense of that passage, nor to be able to express it 
in words. While on the other hand, another of quicker percep- 
tion, easily seizes the sense of a passage, or rather conjectures 
it; although if interrogated respecting the precise significations 
of the words, that is, respecting the reasons why he thinks this 
to be the sense of the passage, he is unable to give any satisfac- 
tory reply. 

Having thus, as I imagine, said enough to recal to the recol- 
lection of my readers in what cases the sense differs from the 
signification, and to explain in general the meaning of the propo- 
sition, | may now proceed and show still further, in what ways the 
sense is usually substituted for the signification. In doing this, 
remarks may be occasionally introduced, respecting the conse- 
quent duties imposed both on the translator and on the inter- 
preter of a book; respecting the utility of the rule; and re- 
specting the precautions which are necessary in applying it. 

The ways in which it is customary to give the real sense, 
without strictly adhering to the letter, are exceedingly numer- 
ous, nor would any one have the patience to enumerate them 
all. But whoever will carefully reflect upon the following exam- 
ples, which have not been taken at random, but expressly se- 
lected for the present occasion, will be able, 1 think, in most in- 
stances, to find a rule to which each individual case may be re- 
duced. 

In the first place, then, when we cannot express the significa- 
tion of a word by a single word, whether because it would render 
the translation obscure or too close to the letter, or because the 
word occurs but once, or because there is no word in the other 
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language which exactly corresponds to it) or because it was 
coined and invented by the writer himself, (of which kind ex- 
amples abound in Homer, Pindar, A’schylus, and those epi- 
grammatic writers of the Anthology, who are for the most part 
too sedulous imitators of the tragic and lyric diction,) or be- 

cause, from being used with reference to some art or science, 
or by the will of “the writer, it receives a broader or more limi- 
ted signification than in common life; it is necessary that we 
should either present a notion which may with propriety be 
substituted for that of the word which the writer employs,? or 
that we should introduce a circumlocution by means of which 
the notion of the word which we wish to explain, may be defin- 
ed, or described, or analyzed into its constituent parts. But 
who does not see that the sense is here given by the interpreter, 
instead of the signification ? 

Let us consider the first case, in which one notion is substi- 
tuted for another. No one is at a loss for the meaning of aze- 
devtnros ; but when the Oedipus of Sophocles* in his anger 
calls the inexorable Tiresias @redeuryros, it is indeed plain, 
so far as the sense is concerned, that he is called obstinate, un- 
yielding, intractable ;* yet neither of these epithets expresses the 
very signification of the word. For this denotes one who knows 
not how to desist, who never ceases to resist and oppose, with 
whom the controversy is continually breaking out afresh when 
you think it has been finished and settled. Now should one 
express this meaning of the word by the words obstinate, un- 
yielding , intractable, would be not substitute for one notion, that 
is, for the signification of the word, another and a similar one? 
But should he adhere to the etymology, and say with Abresch 
(ad Hesy chium) one who knows not how to desist , finire nescius, 
would it not, in this case, be necessary to proceed still further and 
define the exact meaning from the context? since there are 
many ways in which one may be said not to know how to desist. 
Hence it will conduce both to brevity, and to perspicuity, to ex- 
press the sense by substituting one notion for another. Such 


1 Such is éuriveva, vid. ad Longin. de Sublim. 30. 1. Also avPadea, 
Fischeri index Theophrast. in h. v. 


2 See page 64 above. 
3 Oed. Tyr. v. 344. p. 166. ed. Steph. 


* Such nearly are the epithets given in the scholia, dvaatiwtos, 
Svonapaxdytos, a weidizos. 
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instances are, when @adorng! is rendered ingenuous liberality, 
or xatavagoxer,? to be severe towards others, troublesome to them. 

Interpretations of this sort, where one notion is substituted for 
another, are of the most frequent occurrence ; especially in 
works aiming to explain the Hebrew writers, and poets of the 
higher class. Numerous examples will every where present 
themselves to any one who turns over ever so hastily the glossa- 
ries and scholia. ‘To this class belong many explanations of the 
books of the Old and New Testament in the works of Chrys- 
ostom,® of Theodoret, and of Theophylact. To this class 


1 2 Cor. 8 : 2. 9: 11. On the first passage one Codex has the gow 
Zonotorytog, and Chrysostom and Theodoret exchange for these, 
pilotiuia, nooFivms nagéysy, Sapihea, élenuocvyn. 

2 2 Cor. 11: 8. Cf. Hesychius in xarevdgxnoa. 

3 For the sake of those who cannot examine the works of this wri- 
ter themselves, I have placed here a few examples. The following 
are selected from the Homilies on the first Epistle to the Corinthians : 


> , « ‘ ‘ , s > - 
I. 19, anwisosvy 6 Osos tv cogiay — idakey ovoay avoyror. 
VII. 34 lores % 3 } o. Steoty, 
34, ususgioras n y. x. 4 magd. — Suotyxact. 
, > ’ ’ 
1X. 17, oixovoutay neniotseynoe = — xngisas émerarrouyy. 
> > Ie’, 
“ 26, ovx udrlag oo — ovx tix xai wary, MeOS axoTOY 
Blénow. 
oa o > 7 , ie ns ‘ A a - , 
X. 15, avOgmawog meigacpos — pingoc, Boazuc, TLumETgOS. 
. , ~- er . *.* .* 
*“* 16, xowwwvia Tov aipeatos — uetoz7 i. e. fruition, evidently 


as in the Vulg. vers. participatto. ‘The mind of Chrysostom and of 
the Vulgate translation has been rightly apprehended by the authors 
of the Libb. Symbol. p. 600, ed. Rechenb. 

The examples which follow are taken from the Homilies on the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians. 


L9 ae * . lorie Soxe 
. 9, amoxgiyuc — yrpos, xgiats, te0adoxia. 
V. 13, éSeorqjuey — meye 1 preyyoueda. 
copoovotuey — bergioy TL xo TOMELVOV dadotuer. 
“ 14, ovvézer — ovx apinas Gatuuyou, nouzucey, 
Unvacut. 
r c © ‘ > 
VI. 14, Eregogt ye — iavtov éxxhivery. 
1X. 8, sig may Egyov aydoy, we xuL EreQous MAQEZHTE. 
X. 1, ramsivog ‘ - EURUTHPQOVNTOS. 
Faggo sig yuag proamat, HOMMESO, xureSaviotomos tuo. 
XL. 7, dua Tov tanewvav — év otevoywpics Suayayar. 
ec 
‘ Q8, 9) éxuctotacis uov — at mohiogziae toy Sipwr, at Tagayai, 
ot GoguBot. 
XIII. 4, Snvous Fa — oofousta. 
“ , , 
“ 9, duvvatol —  — évagetor, Soximor. 


For the sake of those who are conversant with the Greek, I add, 
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belong the multitude of various readings, which have sprung 
from marginal] glossaries, and ought to be expunged from the 
list of various readings. To the same class belong innumerable 
words in the Greek versions of the Old Testament ; for whoev- 
er has simply looked into the indices of Tromm, or the lexica 
annexed to these indices, and the Hexapla of Montfaucon, even 
though he may not have examined the versions themselves, could 
not fail to perceive that where one Greek word stands for so 
many Hebrew words, it does not express the signification, but in 
almost every case the sense. 

If we would express this substitution of one notion for another, 
which is of so common occurrence, by a single word, and refer 
the thing to its appropriate class, we might, with the rhetori- 
cians, call it metonomy and synecdoche; or borrowing a word from 
the philosophers we might term it the adjunct or connotate. 
For the interpreter expresses what is antecedent to, or conse- 
quent upon, the thing which the writer names, or what is done 
by it, or what is in any way connected with it, whether in nature, 
or in the thought. He, therefore, who knows what a metonomy 
is, upon what foundation it rests, of how many classes it con- 
sists, will be able without difficulty to form a judgment respect- 
ing interpretations of this sort. He who recollects that adjunct 
and connotate notions are derived from the connexion of things, 
will not be surprised to learn that in the thousand modes of this 
connexion, a thousand ways may be found of substituting one no- 
tiou for another ; that different nations and languages may have in 
view different connexions; that one connexion may be more 
clear and evident than another ; that the most practised thinker 
will possess the readiest faculty for discovering the connexion ; 
that he who is the most habituated to closeness of thinking, will 
possess the greatest tact for investigating those notions which are 
most nearly allied ; nor finally, will it surprise him, that there 
should be such a vast diversity of interpreters and of interpreta- 
tions. 

The more foundation there is for the above remarks, (and 





that many of the interpretations to be met with in the ancient glossa- 
ries relating to the books cf the N. T. are taken from the Homilies of 
Chrysostom ; and that the explanations of words in the O. T. are 
likewise often drawn from the commentaries of Theodoret. Besides, 
not a few seem to have been introduced into the glossaries from the 
epistles of Isodorus Pelusiotes. 
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they are confirmed by the experience of -all who engage in the 
business of interpretation,) the more surprising it is, that there 
should be any disposed to bring against this mode of interpreta- 
tion the charge of looseness and negligence ; taxing it with too 
great a departure from the letter, and with inventing significa- 
tions at random which are no significations at all. What then? 
Is that interpreter to be accused of looseness, who, first of all, 
explains, either by the etymology or by the usus loquendi, what 
lies in the words themselves, that is, shows the exact significa- 
tion, and then, if there remain notwithstanding some degree of 
obscurity about it, places that signification in some other point 
of view, examines into the connexion (relation) of that notion 
with other notions, treats metonymy as metonymy, until he finds 
a way of exchanging the notion for another agreeable to the 
context? ‘Take for instance the word which I have just before 
mentioned, xatavagx¢v,——would he be a more sound and care- 
ful interpreter, who with very minute attention to the etymology, 
should say that it means, either, to render torpid, deafen with 
entreaty,—or to grow torpid, to become fatigued and remit 
one’s efforts,—or to be torpid, without feeling, severe, unmerci- 
ful,—I say would he be a more careful expounder than one, who, 
having gone through with all this, should say that after all noth- 
ing else can be elicited and understood from the word than sim- 
ply to be troublesome to others, or severe in exacting one’s due? 
especially as the writer expresses himself thus in another place.' 
Pray what will be wanting either to truth or perspicuity, if the 
sense be thus given in lieu of the signification? —_It is vain, there- 
fore, to admonish one, and charge him with not giving the sig- 
nifications, if he say, avevuarexoi sometimes means the 
more advanced, more perfect Christians, those who are truly 
changed for the better,2 while oagxexoi denotes the weak, 
unenlightened, less established,* and capt xai alua, scanty 
knowledge, such as belongs to men destitute of divine teaching 
and left wholly to themselves.t Who ever pretended that these 
are the exact significations in the proper and strict meaning ? 
No, the sense of these words is thus expressed in another lan- 
guage, by a legitimate substitution of one notion for another, 
agreeably to the context. It amounts to the same thing, to 
take an example, whether you say, éivae éx tov x0ouou, or éivac 


1 Q Cor. ll: : 13, 16. 2 Gal. 6: 1, 
3 1 Cor. 3: 1. # Matth. 16: 17. 
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éx TNS YNS, Or Eivae x tov xarw, for we find these expressions 
used promiscuously by the sacred writers.' Hence too the 
phrases eivae éx rou Geov, é% rov ovgavou, and éx TOV GVO, eX- 
press the same thing, for these also are promiscuously used.” 
Now as the former must be rendered worldly, and earthly, and 
inferior, so the latter must be rendered divine, celestial, superi- 
or. These then are the generic significations ; they express the 
class. But is it sufficient to know this? Certainly not. Un- 
less you proceed still further to investigate the species, this gen- 
eric notion will not answer your purpose in the least. Now the 
term earthly may mean vile, or imperfect, or ignorant, or vi- 
cious, or perishable. In as many ways, then, as the notion of 
the word worldly or earthly may be varied (limited), in so ma- 
ny ways it is plain that the notion of the word divine or celestial 
may be varied. Therefore celestial means either pre-eminent, or 
perfect, or intelligent, or faultless, or imperishable. Should one say 
that Jobn, é% r3 y79 Ovra, when compared with Christ, is inferior, 
of less worth,’ he would not, it is true, translate word for word ; 

but would he not give the true sense, the adjunct notion of the 

t John 8: 23. 2 John 3: 31. 

3 This mode of rendering, which expresses such phrases by an 
adjective, is required, first, by the custom of speaking partly Hebrew 
and partly Greek. For ot ovreg é« tij¢ udnOeiag means those who are 
devoted to the truth, i. e. who understand and love the truth, John 18: 37 ; 
the same phrase 1 John 3: 19, signifies to be upright, sincere ; ot OvTES 
&= égutsiag, given to contention, i.e. contentious, uncompliant, Rom. 2:8 ; 
Oo wy & Tov mov7got, prone to wickedness, wicked, 1 John 3:12. So 
Gal. 3: 7, ot é miotewe i. e. of aictetorytsc, and v. 10, ot & toya, 
i. €. Coyatousvor, who are devoted to the faith, or to the observance of 
the Mosaic law; Acts 5: 38, 4 3ovdy & avOgamev ovoa, a merely hu- 
man contrivance. Secondly, the sacred writers themselves inter- 
change this phraseology with adjectives; as James 3: 15, 10 avwder 
£ozouevoy is opposed to 1H éxtyeiw. Hence 10 dvwOsy éozousvoy means 
celestial, divine. In the same manner 2 Cor. 5: 1, 2, 10 oixyrijovov &x 
Seov and é ovgavoi, is opposed to to éayei@, (it means therefore ce- 
lestial, divine, i. e. immortal,) and is ¢ onjoined with aicos, azeiorol- 
ntos. All these forms of speaking, then, are to be treated as adjec- 
tives, except in those cases where the history or fact in question 
shows that they must be taken according to the letter; as when it is 
said of man with reference to his creation, sivas éx tij¢ vijs, or of the 
advent of Christ upon earth, sivas or éAnlevOévar 2 ovgavor. 


* John 3: 31. 
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word earthly 21 Would he on this account be any more loose 
than one who translates, John is of the earth 2 Can he be said 
to invent a meaning, while the other by adhering strictly to the 
letter expresses the true sense ? Suppose one should carry this 
rule through, and taking another passage,” render the sentence 
n énvOvula éx tov xdouov éori, lust is vicious, wicked; there 
might be some who would choose the sentiment were expressed 
with more care, but why and on what grounds, it is for them- 
selves to consider. So also, who can deny with a shadow of 
truth, that 6 wy é* Oeo03 means one who is acquainted with 
religion, imbued with the knowledge of God and of divine 
things, dodidaxtos, hence, a true Christian, and particulary all 
true teacher? or, who can with propriety doubt that yoixos 
means mortal, and ovgaveos, immortal?* If then, in the first 
place, it is contrary to the grammatical laws which prevail in 
other languages, to render such phrases word for word; if 
again it is not sufficient to express the generic notion, as divine, 
celestial, but it is necessary for the sake of perspicuity to investi- 
gate the species subordinate to the genus, to find, that is, how far, 
in what respect, a thing is said to be divine, celestial ; and, what 
is of chief importance, if various examples of all these phrases 
occur, making it apparent, that they are not every where used 
in the same way; will it not be allowable, in any passage, to 
name the species instead of the genus, or to deduce the species 
from the genus, that is, to give the sense in place of the signifi- 
cation? I might argue inthe same manner respecting the 
words mvevpatexog and oagxexog; but for the sake of my rea- 
ders I must forbear. J add only, that it is by this substitution 
of one notion for another, of which I have been speaking, we ar- 
rive at those notions in systematic divinity, which are called 
dogmatic and proper ; when out of the various modes of de- 
scribing a thing, that one is selected or inductively ascertained, 
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1 For the writer himself, John 3: 31, would be understood to in- 
clude in the words 6 &vwOey or é ovgavdu éoyouévog the meaning 
most exalted, tov ovta éxayw navtwy, as the adjunct notion to these 
words, 

2 1 John 2: 16. 3-1 John 4: 6, comp. 3 John 11. 


4 1 Cor. 15: 47 sq. But in the same manner as 6 ay é tij¢ 77s 
éots yoixos signifies in this place, man formed of the earth is mortal ; 
so John 3: 31, 0 wy éx tic yng éotiv éx ths vis signifies, man born upon 
this earth is mean and insignificant. 
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which properly expresses the thing ; ; when, for instance, from 
the words avanaivases, KALYN KLIGLS, ENLOTOOGN, avayévynNors, 
the conclusion is drawn that we must understand either the 
forsaking of the religion which one has hitherto followed, for 
Christianity, or the forsaking the love and practice of sin for the 
disposition and life required by the doctrine of Christ. It is not 
a distinctly defined, dogmatic notion, that our bodies will here- 
after be celestial ; but that they will endure forever is evidently 
a notion of this kind. 

The case sometimes occurs, that this rule of substituting one 
notion for another, from being wrongly understood, is abused. 
There are not wanting those who take it for granted, that every 
word which they find inserted in the glossaries, lexicons, ver- 
sions, or commentaries, in place of the word employed by the 
writer, for the purpose of explaining it, expresses the significa- 
tion of that word. They therefore seize upon this supposed 
signification, and apply it to another case, as if the usus loguendi 
were now clearly ascertained, whether it be allowed by the con- 
text or not, whether the connexion of notions be the same or 
different. I will illustrate this error by certain examples, not 
because I take any pleasure in exposing the mistakes of others, 
but because I have observed that this error is of no unfrequent 
occurrence, and it has therefore seemed to me proper to caution 
the student to be on his guard. I once saw a case in which 
Ovid’s description of the river Peneus, which flows through the 


valley of Tempe in Thessaly : 
Peneus — sonitu plus quam vicina fatigat,! 


was interpreted in the following manner: “The river Peneus, 
by the rush of its waters, excites (that is, attracts) the attention, 
not only of the neighbourhood, but even of remote regions.” 
At first, I was at a loss to imagine what it was that led the au- 
thor to suppose the verb fatigat was to be taken in this particu- 
lar sense ; but after some inquiry I understood the reason to be 
this, that in a certain passage of Virgil,” where one is said soctos 
fatigare, the verb fatigare bears the meaning to excite. Hence 
it seemed that the same signification might be attributed to the 
same word in the passage from Ovid. But what confounding 
of notions and things i is this! In Virgila person is said fatigare 


1 Metamorph. I. 573. 2 Aneid. 1V. 572. 
Vout. IV. No. 13. 10 
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socios, who urges them on with exhortations and encouragements, 
or if you please to express the sense with another word, who 
excites, instigates his companions. Now will you seize upon 
this case, and, because fatigare admits of being so explained in 
this passage, say that fatigare may every where mean fo excite, 
and be used for every species and mode of exciting ? and inter- 
pret the sentence flurium strepitu aures fatigantem, a river 
which excites, attracts the attention, by its noise? The truth is, 
a river sonitu fatigans means simply one which, by its incessant 
din, at last fatigues the ear, and vicina fatigans, one whose noise 
is heard by the neighbourhood without end, even to satiety and 
weariness. There is here, then, not the least resemblance with 
the passage of Virgil; unless we may take the sense of the word 
fatigare, which in this particular connexion, as found in Virgil, 
is expressed by a legitimate substitution of one notion for another, 
to stand for the signification of the word, or for the notion asso- 
ciated with the word by the usus loguendi.—lI have marked an- 
other example. Some one had read in John,! éyeev tov naréoa, 
éyewv tov viov, and had heard that it was to be explained, to ac- 
knowledge the Father, etc. Assisted by this remark, he imag- 
ined he had found a way of explaining that difficult passage, 
where women are commanded éyeev ZEovoiay éni xeqadng, and 
proceeded, without hesitation, to expound it as follows: They 
ought to acknowledge the authority in their head, i.e. in the 
person of the husband, or the authority of the husband. It is 
hardly to our purpose to refute this; I will however say, in re- 
ply, that the interpretation arose from confounding the significa- 
tion of the words with the sense of a passage. ‘The sense, it is 
true, of the phrase ¢yeey Gov, may be thus expressed, to ac- 
knowledge God, although this explanation falls short of expres- 
sing the whole meaning of the words; because, in the first place, 
it is plain from the opposite, agvetoPae tov Geov, that he is said 
éyew tov Geov, who adheres to the doctrine which he bas re- 
ceived ; and again, in this epistle, éyecy Oeov and xovwwriay 
éyeu pera Oeov, and sivas év Gem, are interchanged for each 
other, and denote the whole of that intimate relation between 
God and man which is produced by religion, and of which the 
acknowledgment of God is but a part. The sense, then, may 
be expressed as above ; but it does not follow that this is a sig- 
nification of the verb éyeev, which you are at liberty to transfer 
to whatever passage you please. But as the error is manifest 


1 1 John 2:23. 5: 12. 2 1 Cor. 11: 10. 
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in these examples, so I fear it may be the case, that not a few 
significations, taken in a similar manner from the Alexandrine 
version of the Hebrew text, where, as usual, the sense is loosely 
expressed, have been attached to Hebrew words, which cannot 
be given to these words under the name and in the place of a 
signification. ‘Then again significations have been obtruded up- 
on certain Greek words of that version, which were designed to 
express the general sense of a passage, and not the significations 
of single words, as if the translation had been word for word, 
and from thence transferred into the books of the New Testa- 
ment; a case which, | fear, but too often occurs in the Ever- 
citationes Sacra of Heinsius. 

I have said enough respecting that method of giving the sense 
in place of the signification of single words, which consists in sub- 
stituting one notion for another. The other method, as was 
stated above, is to give a circumlocution of every word, the no- 
tion of which cannot be expressed by another single word, so as 
to exhaust the whole sense. Now if every writer had himself 
defined the words of this sort, as Andocides' does énetiuia jn 
the Attic law, and Cicero? mores, in the works of the academi- 
cians and peripatetics; or if words of this class were all techni- 
cal terms of the arts and sciences; this part of interpretation 
would be comparatively easy. But when words also of com- 
mon life receive, by the will of the writer, in only a single place, 
a force and signification increased by various accessory notions, 
which are not constantly associated with them either by the usus 
loquendi, or in other cases ; or when in certain passages certain 
words have a broader signification than belongs to them in their 
ordinary use, and there is, therefore, a call upon the discrimination 
and diligence of the interpreter, to define their meaning, from the 
opposites, from the object of the discourse, from the entire context, 
from history ; the thing is attended with a great deal more difficulty. 
Nor ought we to be surprised, if, in fixing upon the meaning of such 
words, men should be found to adopt very different opinions. 
We have a remarkable case of this kind in Matt. 5: 17, where 
mhnowour TOY vOUOoV 7 TOUS MEOgytas is commonly rendered, 
either, to conform one’s life and conduct to the precepts given by 
Moses and the prophets ; or, to teach the doctrine of Moses 
and the prophets; or, to do, to speak, to advance the things 
which were predicted by those ancient writers. But no one of 
these interpretations, taken alone, expresses the entire sense. 


| Orat. de Mysteriis, p. 36 ed. Reisk. 2 Quest. Acad. I.5. 
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For although the words xaradvoae and mingwoue are shortly 
after exchanged for Avoae and moc7joae, and so exchanged, that 
on account of this aoejoae (v. 19) nothing else can be un der- 
stood than to obey or not to obey the prescriptions of the law, 
and therefore the same meaning must be attached to xatadvoac 
and adjgwoat; yet with this signification another is associated, 
viz. truly and exactly to teach the doctrines of the law, that others 
may not be led into error, either of opinion or practice. This 
signification is necessarily associated with the former. For, in 
the first place, Christ expressly adds dedaoxeey (v. 19), and thus 
enlarges the compass of the word, and shows in what sense he 
would be understood, what accessory notion he means to have 
implied. But we are bound to hear this interpreter of his own 
words. In the second place, he is disputing with Jewish teach- 
ers, who not only violated the divine Jaw in their practice, but 
perverted it by their false interpretations. In the third place, 
let us ask what is his object in the whole of this passage, where 
he demonstrates at length that he fulfils, tAno@oae, the ancient 
doctrine? He exhibits himself as a teacher, places his own dis- 
cipline in opposition to that of the Jewish schools, and teaches 
with accuracy and truth the doctrines of religion. As then the 
accessory meaning to which I have just adverted is expressly 
joined to the verbs Avoae and mocjoar; the same must be un- 
derstood as being joined to the verbs xatadvoase and nlnow@oat, 
which are interchanged with the former ; not that this conjoint 
signification is constant, but because a second signification is, 
in this particular passage, added to the first, so that both should 
be understood at one and the same time.” So when Christ de- 





. Chrysostom, i in his Homily. on this place, after havi ing enumerated 
various opinions concerning the word alnowout, finally prefers that, 
which we are now exhibiting. He says then among other things: 
‘Oo Xguot0s Siog Foi tov vowor. Teavoregoy méhhee Asyewy. Ta& vno tov 
Xgut0v heyousvor ox Iv avaigeais THY neotégaw (i.e. of the law and 
the prophets) alk éxitacig (he urges more diligently, inculcates more 
severely) xai mAjgmors. “O Xgsotos éncteiver ty agerijy. Oix évavti- 
obra, ahha ovyxgotei ata. ‘0 youos tyes mhsiova acpaksay. Thus 
broad is the meaning of the verb nAjewoa in this place, in the 
opinion of Chrysostom ; for he supposes that all this is comprehended 
in that single word. 

2 That when a doctrine is said aAnoovc Fa, there is contained in 
the word mAngoty the notion of living and acting up to the requisi- 
tions of the doctrine in question, is evident from the examples, Rom. 
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clares, first, that it is his design tAyo@oat; secondly, that it is 
not his design xaradvoae ; thirdly, that he only deserves to be 
approved, who both lives as the law requires, and teaches it with 
truth and exactness ; it follows, that Christ aAnowy tov vomor 
xai tovg moogytas, means, he lives conformably to the law, and 
teaches it correctly to others. The general scope of the argu- 
ment is this: Christ neither is, nor wishes to be considered, a 
teacher of the same character with the Jewish teachers. ‘They 
perverted the doctrines of revelation, both by their teaching and 
by their life, which is the sense of xatadvoas. It is, therefore, 
the design of Christ to establish those doctrines, both by his 
teaching and by his life, which is the sense of mAnowoa. But 
if the interpreter who retains only one notion of the verb, and 
admits in 2Ayjg@oae no other sense than that of a life agreeable 
to the law, does not exhaust the entire meaning of the passage ; 
so also, for the same reason, he is in an error, “who finds in this 
verb no other meaning than that of correctly teaching. As to 
the opinion which some have entertained, that ninowoas has re- 
spect to the fulfilment of prophecies, it is not so true, that this 
sense belongs to the word in this particular passage of Matthew, 
as that it usually may belong to it, and from this circumstance, 
is said to belong to it in other places. But let it be there. I 
do not object. Yet if any one maintains that this is the only 
thing referred to, it does not meet the case ; for the object here 
is simply to declare in what light Christ will be regarded as a 
teacher of religion, the question not relating to his whole work 
asa matter of prophecy. But let us apply these remarks, which 
have been so often repeated, to our present object. If, then, 
mAnowoae i is, to establish, to confirm by one’s teaching and life ; 

it is very evident that this interpretation does not depend on the 
common signification of the word ; but that the compass of the 
signification, which this place demands, must be ascertained by 
going through the parts, and the notion of the verb collected 
from. the usus loquendi, from the opposites, from the object of 
the discourse, from what the writer himself has added and de- 
signed to have united with these words, from history ; for each 
of these particulars contributes something to the fall and com- 


13: 8. Gal. 6: 2. That it also contains the sense of correctly teaching, 
appears from the use of the verb 4723. Comp. Buxtorf. Lex. Talmud. 
p. 451. Vitringe Obsery. Sacr. Tom. I. p. 207. Schoettgen. Hor. 
Hebr. et Talm. Tom. L. p. 27. 
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plete notion of these words, in this place. But a notion, con- 
sisting of so many parts, could with difficulty be expressed by 
any single word of another language, which should comprise the 
whole. For although dvoas might be not badly translated to 
pervert, and mAngwoas to establish, yet the question returns, 
what is it to pervert or establish a doctrine, (for this may be 
done in various ways,) and the meaning must be more fully ex- 
plained, so that readers may understand that what the writer 
had chiefly in view was this: The doctrine is misrepresented by 
false interpretations, and the life of the teacher does not corre- 
spond to us requisitions. ‘Thus the interpretation is reduced to 
a circumlocution, and wherever this is employed, the sense is 
given in place of the signification. ‘The student of sacred lite- 
rature, then, should often turn his attention to this rule when he 
ineets with such words as possess among the Hebrews a mani- 
fold signification, as aoPéveca, oaot, nvevua, and such, in which 
several significations are sometimes compacted together, as it 
were, in the same place, so that it becomes in a manner neces- 
sary for the interpreter to define one word of this class by two 
in another language. ‘Thus it is scarcely possible, in every case, 
to explain without a circumlocution the phrase Paowela tov 
ovoavay, because all the parts of this word, viz. the church of 
Christ, the blessings belonging peculiarly to this church both on 
earth and in a future world, then God as the author of all these, 
or, the agency of God in planning, decreeing and executing the 
whole economy,—all these are sometimes to be understood as 
embraced and comprehended together. 

Here i may be allowed to express my views respecting the 
duty of one who translates books into another language, in re- 
gard to passages of this sort. So far as it regards the first class, 
then, where one notion is substituted for another, I might say in 
general, that it should be the endeavour of the translator to have 
the notion of the word, which is substituted for another, come 
as near as possible to the notion of the word for which it is sub- 
stituted ; upon an attention to which, indeed, the highest merit 
of translations usually depends. But it rarely suffices to give 
general rules; and who does not see that this must be done, of 
his own accord? I will endeavour to descend to particulars. 
A translator, then, should place a figure, wherever the writer 
employs a figure for the sake of ornament or variety ;1 a signifi- 


1 “Pyoov 70g, as the Greeks express it, Lycurg. in Leocr. 10. avv- 
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cant word where the writer himself has placed such a word ;' he 
should avoid figures where the writer himself expresses himself 
in plain language ; he should not employ technical words of the 
arts and sciences, like the word perfection, instead of the words 
of common life, like the word probity, which the writer has em- 
ployed; as when the sacred writers say of a man that he is 
téhecog; he should not use a generic term, where the writer has 
employed a specific one ;* nor the antecedent in place of the 
consequent.’ As it respects expressions which depend solely 


youivey Plutarch. Pelop. c. 19, cannot be translated humid dispo- 
sition ; it should be rendered, therefore, by a change of metaphor, 
pliant, flexible, one which may be trained. “Eregofuysiv, to incline, pre- 
ponderate to the other side, 2 Cor. 6: 14. Comp. the passage from 
Photius in Wetstein and in Catena Occumenii, p. 533. “PijSor xat 
Bonoor, Is. 54: 1. Gal. 4: 27, rumpe vocem; comp. Intt. ad Virg. AEn. 
11.129. “Ooun Fuverov and fwijs, a deadly and a salubrious odour, or, 
an object which destroys and refreshes by its odour, 2 Cor. 2: 15. Comp. 
Buxtorf. Lex. Rab. Talm. p. 1493. Schoetgen. Hor. Hebr. et Talm. 
Tom. I. p. 683. Schulz, in edit. Epp. ad Corinth. ad bh. 1. But 
what is added for the sake of explaining, sig Pavatoy, sig ayy, should 
be rendered norious, useful, or, rendering miserable, or happy. For 
these are added, not to embellish, but to explain that the preaching of 
the apostles is here said to be a fragrant object, which refreshes, in 
so far as it is useful, renders the man who receives it happy ; and that it 
is compared to deadly odours, in so far as it tends to the injury of such 
as reject it when offered to them. But by confining this rule to fig- 
ures which are employed for the sake of embellishment and variety, 
I mean to have it understood, that in respect to other figures, which 
enter into the language of ordinary life, it is left free to the translator 
to use proper words in their place ; a case which occurs in the in- 
stance of many words, expressing a notion peculiar to religion or to 
some science, as avayevvarPat, éxvotoégeddu:, and in the schools of 
the Academy xatadnyis, to which a like figure in other languages 
might hardly correspond. 


1 IT mean what the Greek rhetoricians call oyjuaytixdy, i.e. very 
emphatic, significant. Such a case occurs in Paul’s epistle to the 
ilippians, c. 3: 2, Siénete ty xetatoury, beware of that mutilation of 
Philippians y L7) 
doctrine, which those defenders of Judaism support ; and ntwya otoizeia 
~ , . . . . “sf 
tov xoouov, Gal. 4: 9, of the ritual laws of the Jews, as very insignifi- 
cant elements. 


* He should not render égyov xaAov a good action, recte factum, but 
a kindness, beneficium, John 10: 33. Matt. 26: 10. 2 Cor. 9: 8. The 
same use is frequently made of =p 3X and >>. 


3 "Ateyxtog ave, in Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. v. 344, should not be 
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upon an excited state of mind, as reproaches,! complaints,” 
lamentations, indignation,’ so also proverbs, and forms of speak- 
ing similar to proverbs,‘ he should carefully compare them with 
the language of common life, and express in the translation 
what the men of our own country and age say under similar cir- 
cumstances, so as neither to give the sense in a vague and gen- 
eral manner, nor to produce a translation too close to the letter. 
And in all cases he should estimate the import and force of sub- 
stantives (subjects) from the nature and import of adjectives and 
verbs (predicates), the observance of which will serve as a very 
sure rule in substituting one notion for anotlfer, and an ever 
present remedy against error and negligence. But what I have 
now said may suffice ; he who would enter more fully and accu- 
rately into the laws of translation, must first examine into the 
principles of these laws. These principles are to be found in 
the design, which is to give a close version and not a loose para- 


rendered severe, inerorable, but cruel, immitis. In Rom, 8: 27, and 
1 Cor, 2:10, éoevvay ta mayta, should not be expressed to know, but to 
penetrate (with the understanding) all things. These expressions I 
know are similar; but the translator of a book should be urged to use 
the greatest possible care. 


1 Concerning the word éaxa, Matt. 5: 22, Chrysostom (p. 199, ed. 
Frankf.) writes: ov usyadng éotiv USeeme dijuc, adda waddov xatapgo- 
ynosms xat Oliywpiac. So far well; but that which follows is much 
better, where he compares the thing with a fact in common life: xa- 
Duneg jusis 7 oixstaig y Tt Tow xatadsectégwy énitartovtes Aéyouer * 
andde ci* tint to Seine cb* ovtw xed of ti Siowy xexonuevor yhorrty 
“Pax héyovowy, avti tov Sv tovto twHévtsc. From this both the ren- 
dering and the sense may be much more correctly ascertained than 
by following out the etymology. I would not make Chrysostom and 
the use of the Greek language in common life a rule of interpretation ; 
I am aware that this gaxa must be explained from the Hebrew lan- 
guage ; but I am showing what it is to illustrate such words by com- 
parisons drawn from common life, and by referring to the manners 
and words of another race. 


2 “H wuyy megihunds tots Fog Pavatov. 
3 Ps. 69: 10 in the translation of Luther is well rendered ; but the 
same words repeated in John 2: 17, are badly rendered. In the for- 


mer case he consulted common life, in the latter confined himself to 
the letter. 


4 2 Cor. 10: 12, éxvtoy Eavt petociv, to measure one’s self by one’s 


self; cvyxolvew Eavtov Eavtg@, to estimate one’s self by one’s self. Ib. 
6: 7, Eye onha Seka xai agurtega, to be armed on either hand. 
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phrase ; in the duty of translating with fidelity; in the impor- 
tance of so proceeding that the reader may have it in his power, 
and may be led, to form a just and accurate conception of the 
thing ; in the necessity of exhibiting, at the same time, the ex- 
ternal beauties of diction found in the or iginal ; in the aim to 
employ another language so that it may seem as if the writer 
himself must express himself just as we translate, and use this 
proverb, this exclamation, this formula, were he to write in our 
language. 

As to the latter class, which consists of those words which are 
to be expressed by a circumlocution, there is one rule which, i in 
my opinion, a tr anslator ought carefully to observe, viz. to imi- 
tate the writer himself in selecting a word which, though it may 
not exhaust, is at least adequate to express, that notion com- 
posed of several parts, such for instance as those which have al- 
ready been mentioned, Avoac, to pervert, nAnowoat, to establish. 
But he should remind the reader of the increased compass 
which, in this place, is to be given to the signification of the 
word : thus he will neither be censured, because he has not ex- 
hausted the whole meaning, (for the writer himself has failed to 
do this,) nor be liable to the charge of obtruding his own senti- 
ment and mode of explanation upon the writer’s language. 

I have thus spoken on tha‘ part of the subject which relates 
to giving the sense instead of the signification, in explaining or 
translating single words. We are now to consider entire sen- 
tences and propositions, which, where they do not admit of being 
translated word for word without obscuring rather than throwing 4: 
light upon the meaning, are so treated that the sense may be z, | 
substituted for the significations. In what way this is to be un- 
derstood, I have already explained. Sometimes, then, where 
the writer has given a sign or symbol of some truth, the inter- 
preter presents the truth itself indicated by that sign: as when 
interpreters show that the phrase, ‘ God descending from heav- 
en,’ means God executing some glorious work, or acting in gen- 
eral, knowing, propitious ¢ or not propitious 3 or when they show 





































J Basser said that God avtuiy Fvowy, comes to attend sacrifices, 
(fl. 1. 67.) Henee Rhea in Apollon. Rhod. 1, 1141, is avrain daiuoy, 
a goddess that attends sacrifices, or evditavevtoc, as the scholiasts ex- 
plain it. So in the hymns of Orpheus, (10, 21,) God is said Baivew 
éxi hoiBaic. In all these cases the proper will of the deity is to be 
understood. 
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that Christ, sitting at the right hand of God, is Christ reigning 
with God ;! or when they remind us that in the oriental writers, 
the obscuring of the sun, the darkening of the moon, the trem- 
bling of the stars, is the symbol of disastrous times; and thus, 
whenever it is said that these natural events are about to take 
place, the only thing to be understood is, that there are to be 
disastrous times, in which nature, as it were, will seem threat- 
ened with destruction. Here belong all the passages in which 
God is described as appearing visibly in the character of the fu- 
ture judge, with forms taken from the customs of men, that i is, 
so far as the _sense is concerned, anodwowy éxaorw xata rH 
ngakiv avrov, as it is expressed Matt. 16: 27. 

In explaining these passages, there is no one but sees that the 
sense must be pointed out; it is not so easy, however, to un- 
derstand how it is best to proceed in translating. For in the 
first place, where it is evident from the enumerating of many 
signs, that a description is intended picturing forth the thing to 
the life,” every thing must be closely rendered ; for the inter- 
preter who should here attempt to abridge, or to express the 
sense in a summary way, would mangle the diction of the wri- 
ter ; because it is not the writer’s intention to present a concise 
statement to the mind, but to exhibit a picture before the eye. 


Again, in respect to particular forms of speaking, if a translation 
by preserving them leads to no error, but any one who reads 
the translation perceives that these words are to be understood 
differently from what they are read, (i. e. not to the letter,) as, 
for instance, when God is spoken of as a man, avtownonadag ; 
there is no reason why they should be changed into a para- 
phrase or explanation. For who would mistake or hesitate 





. Hie whom David (Ps. 110: 1) deoeribes sitting upon the right 
hand of God until he triumphs over all his enemies, Paul (1 Cor, 15: 
25) describes as reigning until he triumphs over all his enemies. 
Therefore to sit upon one’s right hand, is to reign with him. The 
angels, as it is asserted in Heb, 1: 13, 14, are nowhere said to sit on 
the right hand of God ; but they are every where called ministers, i. e. 
we nowhere read that the government is committed to them ; comp. 
Heb, 2: 5, 10: 12, The Jewish priests perform their daily repeated 
sacrifices standing, after the manner of servants, {ran "3pd Dy 
and p%m>; Christ, having finished his sacrifice, is no longer a minis- 
ter, but sits at the right hand of God, i.e. reigns. This is correctly 
explained by Vitringa, Obs. Sacr. lib. 2. c. 7. 

2 As Matt. 24: 29, 30,31. Joel 3:1. Daniel 7: 9. — Dartacia 
évagyys. Eidwhonotia. Long. de Subl. c. 15. 
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about the meaning, if he should read that men thrown into afflic- 
tion approach as suppliants to the throne of God? But if the 
translation, in so far as it is translation—that is, in so far as it is 
a book written for instance in the English language, and read 
by the unlearned, who do not understand the language from 
which it is translated, or if they understand it generally, are 
unable to interpret a book written in it, from being unacquaint- 
ed with the necessary rules and helps,—if the translation, view- 
ed in this light, either leads necessarily to error, because it ren- 
ders word for word, or conveys a contrary sentiment, or none 
at all: I see not, why we should hesitate to express the sense 
of the proposition in place of the signification of the words, es- 
pecially, if an argument is pursued, which does not depend 
upon the words, but upon the sense, and which no one could 
comprehend, but by leaving the words out of view and consider- 
ing the sense of the proposition. Such, as it appears to me, are 
the phrases, tointercede for men,‘ and to sit ontheright hand of the 
king,” which for these reasons were so expressed, as it seemed 
to me they ought to be expressed, in a German version of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, published some years since at Leipsic. 
Such are, C “arist became poor, that men might be rich, and, the 


1 Heb. 7: 25. How can intercession in the proper sense, that is, 
prayer for favour or pardon to be bestowed on another, have place 
between God and his Son? But comp. what I have said in the tract 
de utilitate notionum universarum in Theologia, Dissertationes vol. 1. p. 
239, particularly p. 298. 


® Heb. 1: 13. The phrase interpreted with reference to our own 
manners, would be, fo occupy a superior place ; with reference to those 
of the East, to be one of the princes of the realm. Is either true of 
Christ, sitting at the right hand of the Father? Can it then be 
translated word for word ? 

32 Cor. 8:9. Christ at no time, neither before he was visibly pre- 
sent on the earth, nor during the time of his life here, was rich, in the 
common sense of the word, and as they were whom Paul was de- 
sirous should contribute of their wealth to the poorer class. It can- 
not then be simply rendered in this way; but requires the addition, 
perfectly blessed. Christ was poor as we are said to be poor, and as 
they were, concerning whose relief the apostle is speaking. It 
ought therefore to be simply rendered in this way. We are not, in 
the proper sense, made rich by the poverty and humiliation of Christ. 
{t cannot therefore be simply rendered in this way ; but with the ad- 
dition we are enriched with benefits. 
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heavens must receive, which last I think without any doubt 
should be rendered, must be exalted above all,? and explained, 
must reign with absolute power. 

In other instances, what writers have said concerning the 
part or species, interpreters have transferred to the whole 
or to the class, and the reverse. For the sentiment which 
viewed in the former light is too obscure, or harsh, or to 
be understood with limitation, if it be viewed in the latter, be- 
comes more clear, more delicate, and accurately expressed. 
The wish of David that the habitation of his enemies, and so of 
the Messiah’s, might be desolate, was fulfilled, according to the 
interpretation of Peter,3 upon Judas the betrayer of Christ, and 
is to be referred to him. But it is apparently to be understood in 
one way as applied to the enemies of David, (if the passage may 
be supposed to have had primary reference to them,) and in 
another as applied to Judas. As applied to the enemies of Da- 
vied it may be understood literally ; but not so in reference to 
Judas ; for how does it appear, that the habitation of Judas be- 
came deserted and desolate after his death? In truth, it would 
be necessary to do violence to the passage, and resort to inge- 
nious trifling, to make out that the passage, as referred to him, 
is to be literally understood.4 We must make the trial, there- 
fore, in what way the sense may be given in universum. ‘To 





S Acts 3: 21. 


2 Ifall had thought so, and had compared a passage of the Old 
Testament (Ps. 115: 3), or the words in our Lord’s prayer (Matt. 6: 
9); if they had there concluded, that the supreme governor of all is 
to be understood, moe yer ‘ee x t>,where God is said to be in 
heaven; and had not trifled upon the word dryéobar; the question 
surely would never have been proposed, whether Christ took pos- 
session of heaven, or heaven of him, nor would it have been thought 
that the majesty of Christ was diminished by being confined as it 
were to a place, nor would Beza have composed such a note as he 
has written. The sense, the sense must be sought for; not the 
significations of single words. By no means. 

3 Acts 1: 20. 

4 Some who perceived that the passage could not be understood 
literally, chose to understand the desolate habitation as referring to 
the vacated office. But they neither perceived how forced this 
would be, nor considered what would follow. If a vacant house is a 
vacated office, and it follows, let no man dwell therein, the sense of 
these words would necessarily be, either, may he have no successor, or, 
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express, then, against one, the wish that his house may become 
desolate, is to express generally the wish that he may be re- 
moved out of the way, destroy ed. Imprecations are expres- 
sions in which, as we may see in common life, the words them- 
selves are not always regarded, but “ evil generally i in which 
it is desired that one may be involved: for the language, in which 


imprec uations are commonly conceived, serves only to evince by * 


its moderation or vehemence, the greater or Jess degree of pas- 
sion with which the ae is affected, and the greater or less de- 
gree of evil which it is desired should fall upon the offender. 
Thus, to the waspnliorte of which I] am now speaking, the ad- 
junct is, let him be destroyed, and the desolate habitation is, 
rhetorically speaking, the image of the destruction; logically 
speaking, the part or species of the destruction; in the lan- 
guage of common life, the example of the destruction. So if 
we should say, that the meaning in general contained in these 
words, as referred to Judas, is, may he Le destroyed, and avoid 
wessing too Close to the letter, we should express no more than 
what really happened to Judas, and this sense would agree with 
the design of Peier’s discourse. What Peter wished to show 
was, if Judas has perished, he must have a successor. But if 
the passage is taken according to the Jetter, the conclusion 
would not follow: ‘Because the habitation of Judas is des- 
olate, he must have a successor. Therefore, according to 
a common cusiom, Peter selects from an imprecatory Psalm 
. some length a single imprecation, not because this is to 

e specially regarded, above all the rest, but that it may 
anh to whom all those imprecations may or ought to be 
referred. for are we to suppose that Paul in repeating the 
words of David, Rom. 11: 9, was anxious that those particular 
forms of expression should be retained and insisted upon? On 
the contrary, he shows that the imprecatory Psalm in question 
applies as a whole to the Jews. Is it his design that those figu- 
rative words should be interpreted as referring to some particu- 
lar form of evil, as to poverty or to disease? By no means; 
but he shows that the general sentiment contained in those im- 
precations is, let evil fall upon my enemies. At the same time, 
it is obvious that in translating passages of this sort, it is not 


may he net recover his office. How incongruous this is to the place, 
need not be shown.—The passage in the Epistle to the Romans 
(11: 9) certainly proves, that the language of imprecation must not 
every where be understood literally. 
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enough to give the sense in general, but the very words of the 
writer aré to be rendered and expressed as they stand; for 
otherwise, readers might indeed know what the writer had gen- 
erally before his mind ; but they would be left in ignorance as 
to the words, the force or elegance of the diction, with which 
_the writer had expressed what was in his thoughts. 

I now come to those expressions which are allegorical, or il- 
lustrate a fact by a similitude. In the interpretation, then, of 
allegories and similitudes, we proceed so as to derive from them 
the general sentiment or proposition, which contains summarily 
and properly expressed, the truth or fact the writer designed to 
illustrate. For it is proper, in explaining an allegory, to fix the 
attention upon that which the writer had particularly in view in 
composing it. The object of all writers in introducing allego- 
ries into discourse, is not so much to direct the minds of their 
hearers to the similitude, as to the fact illustrated by the simili- 
tude, the general sentiment; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
it is not the signification of the words by themselves considered, 
but the import and sense of the whole passage, which they wish 
chiefly to be regarded. Thus, for instance, when Christ was 
asked why he allowed his disciples to fast but seldom or not at 
all, he answered, according to his usual custom, by allegories ;! 
and employed the three following similitudes,—the guests are not 
usually sad when the bridegroom is present; a new piece of 
cloth is not put upon an old garment; new wine is not put into 
old bottles. ‘To these Luke adds a fourth,,A—No man having 
drunk old wine, straightway desireth new. In these similitudes, 
because they are similitudes, there must be contained, as I have 
just said, a general sentiment, which must be understood before 
the import of Christ’s reply can be understood. The sentiment 
here, as it seems to me, is this, that in common life it is not 
usual for men to do what is unsuitable to the time, place, circum- 
stances, etc. For if a man should begin to be sad at a feast, or 
should apply a new piece of cloth upon an old garment, would 
not his conduct be generally deemed unsuitable and absurd ? 
Such things in common life are repugnant to the time, place, 
and circumstances. So whether one employs all these simili- 
tudes or only one of them, the same sentiment may, and indeed 
ought, always to be understood. When Christ then was asked, 
why he allowed his disciples to be less strict than others in this 
respect, he gives the following reason by similitudes: Because it 
is not usual for any one, in the affairs of common life, to do 


1 Matt. 9: 14—18. 2 Luke 5: 39. 
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readily what is unsuitable and inconsistent, neither should or 
ought he to do in regard to his disciples, nor compel them to do, 
what was suitable neither to the time nor to the circumstances. 
But it had been unsuitable to the time and circumstances, if, 
while he was yet present with them, as their guide and teacher, 
he had insisted upon their passing a life of sorrow and mortifica- 
tion, and induced them to multiply to no purpose rites of this 
sort ; especially when he knew, that as soon as he was remov- 
ed from the earth, these disciples would be subjected to a mul- 
titude of evils and those of the heaviest kind. He therefore 
who knew, that his friends were at some future period to enter 
upon a life full of calamities, and yet would not allow them, 
when they might, to live in comparative comfort and enjoyment, 
but should burthen them with troubles sooner than was necessa- 
ry, would surely do what was repugnant to the circumstances, 
to the place and time, to the men, and finally to the love due 
towards others; or he would do the same thing as if one should 
put on a sad countenance at a feast, or sew a new piece of 
cloth upon an old garment, or pour new wine into old bottles; 
in a word, he would do what was discordant with the feelings, 
and judgment of men in common life. If it shall appear to any 
one that this method of explaining a similitude does not exhaust 
the whole meaning, because so many words must be neglected, 
in reducing them “all to a single sentiment, let him follow the 
method of “the ancient, and of not a few modern, commentators ; 
let him examine all the parts of this similitude to the minutest 
particular, and explain them one by one ; that the bridegroom is 
the spouse of the church; the wine, the gospel; the old and 
the new indicates the doctrine a the Pharisees and of Christ ; 
and the rest in the same way.! For my own part, I am wont, 
in explaining allegories, to follow the custom of common life, 
with which the voice of nature is in unison, and which may be 
easily estimated from the design and manner of using allegories, 
fables and similitudes®. W ould that, i in the reading of ancient 


! See Jerome ad h. I Opp. IX. p. 27. a. Erasm. Chrysoatomi 
ad h. |. Homil. p. 361. Gerbardi Harmon. Tom I. p. 729. 

2 Comp. the dissertation De causis quibus allegoriarum interpreta- 
tio nititur, Vol. I. p. 370.—The excursus of W. Abr. Teller to Turre- 
tin De interpretatione S. S. p. 105. J. C. G. Ernesti de Usu Vite 
communis ad Interpretationem N. T. Lips. 1779. Lowth on the Sa- 
cred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lectures 6th and 7th, with the notes of 
Michaelis. 
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authors, the language, opinions, and customs of common life 
had more frequently been made a rule of interpretation ! 

If it be true, that all the rules of rhetoric have been derived 
from nature, and from the observation of nature in common life ; 
still, how shall we ever determine, that what we have learned, is not 
the opinions of others upon language and style, mere gedooo- 
gouyeva, instead of that human art itself, which is in unison with 
common life, unless we have ascertained the agreement of what 
we have learned with common life and daily experience ? If it be 
true, that whatever book we read, is, as it were, the discourse of 
some individual addressed to ourselves ; can we persuade our- 
selves that we come to the true sense of the book, if, in read- 
ing, we pursue a course directly contrary to what we are accus- 
tomed to do in hearing? if we take words in a sense in which 
no one is accustomed to take them in common life? if we look 
for mountains in every syllable, when no one ever expects any 
such thing in the language of common life? if we deny a writer 
that equity, which is the first law of conversation, viz. to press 
nothing too far, to judge of a speaker by the same liberal rule 
which we allow ourselves in speaking; if we suppose that he 
has written for the purpose of affording us an opportunity of di- 
gressing, of indulging the flights of our imagination, and while 
he is talking of the earth, of wandering ¢ away to heaven? Pray 
let us consider how many errors, how many opinions and diffi- 
culties, to take a single example, have been introduced into the 
ancient poets by such as have undertaken to interpret poems, 
while they spurned nature, of which common life forms a part. 
What wisdom has been forcibly obtruded upon Homer, where 
he breathes nothing but nature and common life! Consider 
what torture has been practised upon the sacred writers, hy such 
as have well nigh forgotten, that although they wrote under the 
influence of inspiration, yet they were men, employed human 
language, and wrote in such a manner, as that by the aid of lan- 
guage their readers could understand them; that is, in such a 
manner as the genius of the language permitted. It may hap- 
pen, indeed, that i in this way, we : shall be thought to possess but 
a small share of learning, because we do not everywhere declare 
that what others know, we know too; but, on the other hand, 
how great will be our satisfaction, if all that is around us, all that 
is embraced in common life, proclaims that we are in the right, 
that the truth is as we say and think. It may happen also, that 
we may seem to be wanting in modesty in our mode of treating 
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the sacred volume, too liberal, too much given to xaevodoyia. 
But how great will ‘be our eoncdlation. if the reasons of our in- 
terpretations are founded upon common precepts, which in inter- 
pretation have the force of evidence ; and not upon such as are 
at variance with the whole nature and custom of language ; like 
those which Turretin judiciously refutes. Let it not be under- 
stood from this that I would condemn logical subtilty to neglect. 
By no means: for neither can the true doctrine be understood 
without this, nor can he who has collected ever so many facts, 
lay claim to the title of learned, unless he knows how to arrange, 
define, and defend them. And who would desire to be without 
the advantages of such a logic, by which one is enabled to learn 
with so much more of certainty, ease, rapidity, clearness, and 
system? But after we have thus learned, the whole of our ac- 
quisitions must be examined by the standard of common life, in 
order that it may appear what we have learned for ourselves, 
what for others, what for the school, and what for life. 


Art. IIL. On toe Hyporuesis or tHe Eeyrrtian or In- 
DIAN ORIGIN OF THE NAME JEHOVAH. 


By Professor Tholuck, of Halle. Translated from the German by the Editor * 


The reproach has often been brought against the defenders of 
the scriptural faith, that in their apologetical works they have 


* From Tholuck’s “ Literarischer Anzeiger” for May 1832, No. 
27 sq.— The present article is selected as an appropriate and interest- 
ing supplement to that on the “Import of the name Jehovah,” by Mr 
Ballantine, in the preceding Number of this work. Besides its in- 
trinsic merits, it presents us with a curious example of the facility 
with which a convenient polemical error may glide into general cur- 
rency, without any other foundation than hasty inference, hardy asser- 
tion, and the authority of distinguished names.—Epiror. 
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paid less regard to the weight than to the number of their argu- 
ments ; and that therefore in the production of historical testi- 
mony they. too often fail in a proper degree of critical skill. 
This reproach cannot, indeed, be entirely put aside, either in 
regard to the earlier or more recent apologists ;—we are think- 
ing here of Stolberg, whose historical testimonies are only too 
often sublestae fidei. But that the adversaries have the same 
reproach to bring against their own party, is a fact not less firm- 
ly established. We will not say a word here of Voltaire’s well 
known airy citations, of which we shall adduce below a remark- 
able example; but even the critical rationalism of Germany 
cannot acquit itself wholly of the charge of similar want of criti- 
cal acumen. Among various other proofs of this assertion, the 
following, which has respect to the origin of the name Jenovan, 
may also hold a place. 

That the name which God ascribes to himself in the books of 
Moses, that holy name which the Jew did not dare pronounce, 
and which the early christian church in general referred to an 
immediate communication from God himself,—that this name 
was known in Egypt long before the time of Moses, and was 
adopted by this lawgiver, with most of his other institutions, from 
that country, is regarded in our day as a fact so unquestioned 
and unquestionable, as to have passed already into general cur- 
rency in the * Conversations-Lexicon ;”! and seems to many, 
probably, for this very reason, so much the less susceptible of 
doubt. 

The person who brought this opinion into such general circu- 
lation, is alas! one of our classic writers—it is Schiller,—who, 
in his essay on the Mission of Moses,? has narrated in a man- 
ner not less superficial than insolent, the history of the lawgiver 
of Israel,—the history of him to whom the Redeemer of the 
world appeals, as a witness for himself. In this essay, the Egyp- 
tian origin of the name Jehovah is spoken of as a fact no longer 
requiring any proof; it is directly presupposed.—That treatises 
like this, under the sanction of a name which for Germany is so 


1 Art. Jenovan. The “Conversations-Lexicon” exhibits here, as 
elsewhere, the wise reserve of “Snot meaning to determine” how 
much was borrowed by Moses from Egypt; but the name Jehovah, 
at least, was certainly known there. [The article here referred to is 
incorporated into the Encyclopaedia Americana.]—Ep. 


2 Die Sendung Mosis, first printed in Thalia, 10ten Heft. 
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imposing, should come into circulation in thousands and ten 
thousands of copies, and thus determine the views of the great 
mass of the public, is greatly to be deplored; and so much the 
more in the present case, since this essay, apart from its irre- 
ligious spirit, is as wholly destitute of any scientific character 
and of any fundamental knowledge of the subject, as any thing 
that Voltaire ever wrote. However highly, therefore, we may 
appreciate the talent of an author; yet talent without study, on 
subjects which demand a real and profound acquaintance with 
the facts of the case, can of necessity build only on the sand. 
But in regard to the present essay, the leading ideas of it do 
not even belong to Schiller himself ; for he admits at the close, 
that he borrowed them from the book of Brother Decius on the 
Hebrew Mysteries. Now as to this book, we need only know 
the history of its origin, in order to judge of the learning con- 
tained in it, and of its fides in general. The author of this little 
work, which made a great noise in its day, was the celebrated 
Reinhold.’ It appeared at the time when freemasonry was in 
its most flourishing state; and when in the twofold direc- 
tion which it took, the mystic-crypto-catholic and the illumina- 
tive,* it had got possession of some of the noblest minds of Ger- 
many. ‘The attempt was now made to represent even Jesus as 
the pupil of some secret school, as of the Essenes, or of the 
Egyptian priests.? Reinhold also, who had been trained by the 
Jesuits, had already become in Vienna a zealous freemason ; 
and had thus escaped but a short time from his former mental 
slavery in that city, before he came out with the juvenile attempt* 
to represent Moses as the pupil of mysteries, and even as the 
primeval founder of the [Hebrew] lodge, so celebrated in those 
days.° The very object of this work would of itself lead us to 
anticipate any thing rather than deep and learned investigation ; 


! Prof. of Philosophy at Jena, and afterwards at Kiel ; born at Vi- 
enna 1758, died 1823. 


2 The former prevailed in Berlin, Holstein, Hamburg; the latter 
was exemplified by Weishaupt in Bavaria, and by Barth. 


3 Kiistner’s Agape ; see Heubner zu Reinhard’s Plan Jesu, p. 122, 
and App. III. 


4 First printed in the Wiener Maurerjournal, long before it was 
published in Leipsic ; see Reinhold’s Leben, p. 25. 


5 Die Hebriischen Mysterien oder die iilteste religiése Freimaure- 
rei. In zwey Vorlesungen etc. von Bruder Decius. Leipzig 1788. 
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and in point of fact such investigation was impossible for a young 
man in his circumstances, educated as a Jesuit, and entangled 
in a hundred philosophical and belles-lettres projects. The 
Greek writers are cited by him mostly in the Latin versions ; 
and where not, Brother Decius had the works of Warburton, 
Spencer, etc. before him. — Such is the source from which the 
great German poet, himself at that time zealous for the opinions 
of the league, bas drawn his materials. 

In the work of Reinhold, the Egyptian origin of the name 
Jehovah is spoken of as a well known fact; and the only his- 
torical document referred to, is the inscription on the temple of 
Isis: “I am all that was, is, or shall be.”! So also Schiller. 
But Brother Decius does not in this respect even follow out his 
own suggestion ; he introduces to us a high guarantee, Monsieur 
Voltaire, who says:? “ The most sacred name among the 
Egyptians was the same which the Hebrews afterwards adopted 
into their language, viz. I-ha-ho. This was pronounced in va- 
rious ways; and Clemens Alexandrinus assures us in his Stro- 
mata, that no one might enter the temple of Serapis, who did 
not bear on his breast or on his forehead the name J-ha-ho, or 
Jao, which denoted the eternal God.” What a remarkable fact 
of antiquity! But,—if it only could be found in Clement! If 
have indeed never succeeded in finding it; but confess that I 
have never given myself much trouble about it; because there 
was reason to fear beforehand, that it would turn out in respect 
to this quotation from Clement, as to which all other writers are 
silent, much as it did with the patient German, who tormented 
himself with Voltaire’s quotation from Habakkuk. 3 Schiller 


1 See further i in the séquel. 


2 Sur les Moeurs et l Esprit des Nations. As Voltaire expresses him- 
self differently elsewhere, and Br. Decius is very indefivite in his ci- 
tations, and gives the present one only in German and with an inac- 
curate title, [ at first thought he might have confounded this with the 
Esprit du Judaisme. But the passage exists, with slight variation, in 


the section Rites Egyptiens, Vol. XVI. p. 100, edit. 1783. 


3 The following is the anecdote. Voltaire had quoted at hap- 
hazard, as he often does, a passage from Habakkuk, which is not to 
be found there, A profound German magister wearies himself with 
searching for it in all the various editions ; but as the search is unsuc- 
cessful, he thinks it best to ask counsel from the great oracle himself. 
He appears before Voltaire with deep humility of course, excuses 
himself, and explains his perplexity: ‘ Habakkuk could not have said 
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however has not scrupled to incorporate this story of Voltaire, 
without further remark, into his essay ; where one reads it in 
full with astonishment. ! 

If we turn now to the theologians, it is known that so early as 
the beginning of the eighteenth century disputes arose on the 
question, W rhether the. religious ceremonies of the Hebrews 
were borrowed from the Egpytians ; ; and in what degree the He- 
brew rites were dependent on those of Egypt. ‘Besides the 
English deists, Marsham, in his Canon Chronicus, Lond. 1671, 
raised doubts as to the originality of the Hebrew rites, aad 
especially of circumcision. He was followed by the truly 
learned Spencer, in his work de Legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus, 
whose object was not, like Marsham’s, to raise doubts, but to 
remove those which had been excited. He admits, as the 
lively and free-thinking Maimonides had done before, the adop- 
tion of most of the rites from Egypt; and indeed he was the 
first to prove this with learning. But he regards it only as a 
wise condescension on the part of God ; while in respect to 
another portion of the ceremonies he scala the ground of them 
in an accommodation to certain heathen religious rites. Similar 
to the views of Spencer were those of the distinguished War- 
burton. But there was still wanting, a thorough critical confu- 
tation or investigation of this alleged accordance of the Mosaic 
worship with that of the heathen. There appeared only the 
/Egyptiaca of the learned Witsius, which in the first edition 
so and so; he can find it in no edition, etc. etc.’ What answer does 
he get? “ Monsieur, vous ne connoissez guéres ce Habacouc ; ce 
coquin est capable de tout!” 

| Simmtliche Werke B. XVI. p. 74.—A curious example of empty 
pretension in Voltaire, which Br. Decius has withheld, occurs in the 
same article. Voltaire says respecting the name Jehovah, “ que les 
Arabes n’en ont retenu que la syllabe Hou, adoptée entin par les Turcs, 
qui la prononcent encore avec plus de respect que le mot Allah.” 
How does ignorance confound every thing! Master Arouet had 
somehow heard, that the Arabs call God Hi; at once he takes it for 
granted, this must be the last syllable of Jehovah ; and lays it imme- 
diately before his readers as an historical fact! This Hi, as is well 
known, which the Dervises more especially employ, is the pronoun, 
Heb. 81, avtos, used emphatically. So also NI is the name of 
God among the Cabbalists. 

® 'This work first appeared complete, Camb. 1727; but the essays 
were published singly at an earlier period. 
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were directed against Marsham, and in the second against Spen- 
cer also; and we may likewise reckon here the Dissertatio 
Preliminaria of Pfaff’s edition of Spencer’s work.—It was an 
acquaintance with the English and French deists, that first ren- 
dered these views current in Germany. . Even theologians who 
defended the divine origin of the Mosaic religion, not only de- 
rived a great portion of the religious rites and theocratic laws 
from Egypt; but were also not disinclined to refer back, with 
Voltaire, the name Jehovah to an Egyptian original.!- So much 
the less, therefore, can these views surprise us in theologians like 
Bauer, Eichhorn, De Wette, Gesenius, etc. 

Whether more or less in the Mosaic institutions was borrow- 
ed from those of Egypt, is a question which we cannot here 
discuss; it would require a separate work, because it is only by 
an examination which shall go into full detail and critically 
weigh all the circumstances and results, that we can hope to ar- 
rive at the truth.2_ Meanwhile, we will pursue this examination 


1 See Michaelis Mosaisches Recht, Th. I. § 4. and Anmerk. zu 
2 Mos. 3: 6. 


2 See Ernesti’s review of S. Schmid’s Dissert. de Sacerdotibus 
gyptiorum, Neue theol. Biblioth. X. p. 272. In reference to the 
fact that this author assumes the accordance of the Hebrew rites 
with those of Egypt, Ernesti says correctly: “We recommend to 
our readers the duty of examination, whenever an assertion depends 
on the application of historical facts; where every resemblance is not 
decisive.” —We should here also remark the great difference between 
those earlier theologians, who directly ascribe to Moses the spirit and 
the doctrines of his religion, and assume only an accommodation to 
Eyptian rites and ceremonies,—and those more recent authors, who 
derive also the spirit and the doctrines of the Mosaic institutions from 
Egypt; a view which stands in very close connexion with the simi- 
lar derivation of the name Jehovah. Even the cosmogony of the 
book of Genesis has been referred back to Egyptian sources! See 
Dorneddin in Eichhorn’s Biblioth. B. X.—Herder, who in his Geist 
der hebr. Poesie wholly follows Spencer in the former respect, never- 
theless does not coincide in the latter with the recent theologians. “ It 
is foolish,” he says (Th. 2. p. 63. ed. Cotta), “to try to deny, that Moses, 
in establishing his priesthood, his temple, ete. had no reference to 
Egypt, —the land where he himself had been trained, and from which 
he wished to train away his people. The traces of resemblance are 
indisputable.-—But the spirit of his religion was not Egyptian. His 
God was Jehovah, roe Gop oF HIS FATHERS ; and even in ceremo- 
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with reference to a single point, viz. the name of Jehovah. 
What grounds then are there for the assertion, that this name 
was derived from Egypt ? 

Wherever we turn, we find recent theologians and historians ! 
speaking of the God “/aw of the Egyptians, as of something 
well known. Now not one single ancient writer affirms, that 
God was called “/ew by the Egyptians. Under these circum- 
stances we can only suppose, that a slip of memory has ta- 
ken place in respect to the celebrated passage in Diodorus Sic- 
ulus.’ In the section, where Diodorus speaks of the Egyptians, 
he mentions incidentally that Jews call their God “Jaw; and by 
a fault of memory, it would seem to have been taken for grant- 
ed, that Diodorus was here speaking of the Egyptians. 3—_The 


nies, he drew his arrangements, like spirit, out of the coarse materiale. 
Whenever there was any thing of superstition, or that had the re- 
motest tendency to idolatry, he laboured at once and directly against 
the dark spirit of enslaved Egypt.” 

! Even Heeren says: “The name, according to existing hitorical 
traces, is Egyptian.” Gott. Gelehrt. Anz, 1830. 2 St. p. 12. 

2 Diod. Sic. I. 94, Haga péy vag toig ‘Agiwacnois Zabgavotny 
iatogovar tov uyabory Saiuova ngocnoujcacFar tovs vouovs aita di- 
Sovac’ mage Jé toig Ovouatoutvors T'états, trois anatavarizovat, Zapoi- 
tw woattas tv xowny Eotiay* Tage 68 trois Iovdaiois Muciy tov Taw 
éxixahovusvoy Feov. 

* Indeed I perceive with astonishment, that Wegscheider, Institut. 
§ 52. note d, refers to Diod. Sic. 1. 94, without further remark, as an 
authority to shew that the Egyptians named God Jaa! This may 
indeed be explained by supposing this writer to have borrowed the 
citation from others, without examining it himself. But Bretschnei- 
der, Dogmat. 1. p. 346. ed. 3, professes to quote the very words of 
Diodorus thus: ttogotut moe toig Iovdaioig Maoijy tov Taw énixa- 
hotusvoy Deov. But what these words mean in this shape, would bea 
riddle to every one, since after ictogotc: the verb is omitted on which 
the accus. Mwoijy depends, viz. 1go0cx0ujoacFar tovs vouovs avT@ 
diovar. When now Diodorus says: “ It is related, that among the 
Jews Moses professed to have received the laws from the god called 
Jao,’ how could Bretschneider go on and write: “ This name 
(357%), as a name of the divine being, was know to the Egyptian 
priests,” and then cite the passage from Diodorus as proof!!—The 
correct conception and application of the passage is found, among 
other recent writers, in the treatise of the celebrated orientalist, Abel- 
Remusat, of which we shall speak more at length in the sequel: 
Memoire sur la vie etc. de Lao Tseu, Par. 1823. p. 46. 
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passages in ancient writers, where the name ‘/ao occurs, are 
found best collected in the works noted in the margin.’ From 
these it appears, that (wo testimonies of antiquity can be produc- 
ed, to shew the existence of the name Jehovah or Jao beyond 
the limits of the Mosaic institutions. One of these is in Macro- 
bius, from which, it is alleged, the existence of this name in the 
Grecian mysteries may be proved ;* the other is in Porphyry,’ 
and goes, it is said, to shew that the name existed among the 
Phenicians 3—with what reason, we shall soon see. 

The following is the passage in Macrobius :4 Dgateo 1Ov nav- 
Tow Unarov eov éumev Jaw yeimare wey T aidny, Aia 8 siagos 
aoyouevoro “Hehtov 02 Ogveve, uétranwgou 0 aBgov "Jaw. As to 
this passage, consisting of verses ascribed in Macrobius to an 
oracle of Apollo Clarius, Jublonsky has clearly enough shewn,° 
that they belong to a Judaizing Gnostic; a class of persons 
among whom the Jewish names of God, "Jao and SEBawt, 
were the objects of mystic speculation,® as is shewn by the 
Abraxas-gems.?_ But admitting that in the second or third cen- 
tury the name ‘/a® was to be found among the Greeks or 
Egyptians or the orientals of Western Asia, still one would 
hardly venture to assume from this circumstance an indepen- 
dent origin of the name among these people ; but must in any 


case regard it as having passed over to them from the Jews. 


1 Potter’s Notes to Clemens Alex. Strom. V. p. 666. Wesseling on 
the above passage of Diodorus. Selden de Diis Syris, 1.1. Mi- 
chaelis, Supplem. ad Ler. Heb. I. p. 526. Abel-Remusat in his Memoire 
sur Lao Tseu, p. 45. 

2 So Wegscheider I. c. 3 In Euseb. Praep. Evang. I. 6. 

4 Saturn. c. 18. ed. Gronov. p. 291. 


5 Pantheon Agypt. IL. 6. 5 

6 The Ophites [serpent-worshippers, a branch of the Gnostics] 
applied the name ’ Jae to a planet-spirit, viz. to that of the moon; see 
Neander’s Gnostiker, p.252. As they were Egyptians, this may not 
improbably be the reason why in Coptic the moon is called Joh. 
This circumstance might well furnish the supporters of the Egyptian 
origin of the name Jehovah an opportunity for another bold conjec- 
ture, viz. Isis was the goddess of the moon; and it was on her very 
temple that the inscription above mentioned stood, which has been 
regarded as a translation of the name Jehovah. Consequently Jeho- 
vah is equivalent to ‘ goddess of the Moon!’ 


7 See Rees’ Cyclopaedia. 
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We know sufficiently well from Jamblichus, that the syneretic the- 
osophists of that age were accustomed to adopt foreign names 
of God, and employ them in their incantations; as we like- 
wise find something similar in the magic of the ’ middle ages. 
Origen informs us, that even the nam es of Abraham, Isaac, por 
Jacob, were current in the mouths of those persons.! 

As to the passage of Sanchoniathon, or more correctly Por- 
phyry, it has been transmitted to us by two of the ecclesiastical 


1 In this connexion we may adduce a piece of intelligence of re- 
cent date, according to which the Tetragrammaton (or here Trigram- 
maton) is found among the Chinese. The account is found in the 
essay of Abel-Remusat above mentioned, which affords much im- 
portant information in respect to oriental theology. Inthe book Tao- 
te-king, written by Lao-Tseu, who according to Chinese accounts liv- 
ed in the seventh century before Christ, occurs a passage which Abel- 
Remusat thus translates: “Celui que vous regardez et que vous ne 
voyez pas, se nomme J; celui que vous écoutez et que vous n’ en- 
tendez pas, se nomme Hi; celui que votre main cherche et qu’ elle 
ne peut saisir, se nomime Wei, Ce sont trois étres qu’ on ne peut 
compre —_ et qui, confondus, n’ en font qu’ un. Celui qui est au- 
desstis, n’ est pas plus brillant; celui qui est au-dessous, n’ est pas 
plus sd ur. C’ est une chaine sans interruption qu’ on ne peut 
nommer, qui rentre dans le non-étre.”  Montueci says, J (for which 
however he reads Ahi)signifies ‘ living being ? Hi, a ‘gentle breathing? 
Wei, ‘messenger.’ So likewise the Jesuit missionaries. Abel-Remu- 
sat asserts that they are wrong; and that these words are in Chinese 
the names of the letters JHV. He states that according to the Chi- 


nese commentator on the passage, JHV denotes vacuity ; he himself 


however believes that these three letters are the name Jehovah. How 
this name could come to the knowledge of Lao-Tseu, whether through 
Gnostics from Western Asia or from intercourse with the Jews, he 
leaves undecided. Here now we are treading on ground so wholly 
uncertain, that we abstain from forming any judgment. Indeed, we 
are in entire uncertainty as to the correctness of the specified time 
when Lao-Tseu lived ; whether he actually wrote the still existing 
book Tao-te-king ; what may be the sense of this obscure passage ; 
whether JUV may not have still other meanings, ete. So much 
however we must confess, that even according to Abel-Remusat’s own 
version, the passage does not strike us as having reference to only 
one name of the supreme Being, but rather to three, to a sort of trini- 
ty, as the Jesuits also have understood it. But if the name Jehovah 
be really here intended, it may well be derived, as is done by Abel- 
Remusat himself, from Western Asia. For the present our belief is, 
that there is here no reference to the Tetragrammaton. 
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fathers, Theodoret and Eusebius, and is as follows : Torogsi 
dé ra aegi ‘Jovdaiwy alndéorara, Ore xaiToig tOMOLs Kui TOIG 
Ove Macey aura Ta ouugavorata, Sayyouriad ov 0 Bygurvos, 
eidngus 1% Unourimata naga ‘/eoouSadov rov isgéws Peou rev 
“evo. That now not merely Voltaire, but many others, and 
even the latest commentator on this passage, Orelli, could draw 
from it the inference, that "/euw was the name of a god among the 
heathen, is truly something more than remarkable.2 Who does 
not see that the writer is here speaking of the God of the Jews? 
Porphyry simply says, that Sanchoniathon gave a true account 
of the Jewish history ; and this, because he received his infor- 
mation from a priest of ‘va. To this we may add, that the 
fragments of the Phenician historian, exhibit the same relation 
to the book of Genesis, as a caricature does to the original ; 
and that a very decided reference in them to that book is not to 
be mistaken. It were much to be desired, that these remarka- 
ble fragments, which have passed through so many hands, should 
be subjected to a more accurate critical examination than that 
of Orelli, who has contented himself with merely giving excerpia 
from Fabricius and Beck. 

So then we find, in support of the general assumption that the 
name Jao existed in the mythology of other ancient nations, and 
especially of the Egyptians, not a solitary direct testimony in 
all antiquity. There are still, however, two data remaining, by 
which it is supposed this hypothesis may be at least indirectly 
established. 

The first of these is the inscription on the Saitic temple of Isis, 
already mentioned, to which Voltaire, Reinhold, Schiller, * Mi- 


Theodoret. Greee. ‘Affect. ‘Curatio, Disp. I. p- 740. od. Hal. --Eu- 
seb, Praep. Evangel. I. 6. 


2 Orelli’s note runs thus: “ Videntur itaque verba tot Seot’ Ievei 
additamentum esse non Philonis Byblii, nedum Sanchoniathonis, sed 
ipsius Eusebii, et Hierombalum illum fuisse sacerdotem ignoti alicu- 
jus Dei apud Phoenices.” This sentence I am as little able to com- 
prehend logically, as grammatically. 


3 Michaelis says, Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. p. 525, “ Concentus gyp- 
tiacae inscriptionis et nominis Hebraici manifestus, id unum dubium 
videri possit, sitne insigne sententiae lumen A®gyptium, atque a Je- 
hova, Mosen mittente, a mortua natura ad creatorem vivum transla- 
tum ? an imitati suo more Aegyptiis Israelitae, quorum syncretismum 
jam Hadrianus memoravit, nominis Jehova interpretationem ad suam 
Isidem transtulerint.” 
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chaelis, Bauer, De Wette, and Winer,! all appeal; and which 
has been transmitted to us by Plutarch:* “yo efue nav to ye- 
yovos xal dv xai Zo0muevov, xal tov gudv nénhov ovdelg aw Ovy- 
10g avexadvyer, I am all that was, is, and shall be, and my veil 
no mortal can remove. Admitting for the present that the in- 
ference can be drawn from this inscription, that Isis bore the 
name Jehovah,—are we even then entitled to assume at once 
that this name was of such antiquity among the Egyptians, as 
that the Hebrews must have borrowed it from this people ? The 
opinion is ever becoming more general, that the passage in 
Ex. 3: 6, is by no means to be understood as implying that the 
name Jehovah first came into use in the time of Moses. Indeed 
this had long before been the name of God in the days of Abra- 
ham; and God only promises in Exodus, that from this time 
onward he will manifest himself towards Israel in the attribute 
which this name implies, as the immutable God. Even the 
rationalizing Bauer, who likewise supposes the Egyptians to have 
known the name Jao, cannot forbear admitting that the name 
Jehovah is older among the Hebrews than the time of Moses, 
and that for this very reason the Egyptian Jao must have been 
borrowed from the Hebrews.‘ If the name be actually of ear- 
lier date than the time of Moses, and the Egyptians also really 
had this name, there remains in fact no other supposition. 
Besides all this, we must here take into account, how much, 
or rather how little reliance, is to be placed on the authority of 
Plutarch, in his accounts of Egyptian antiquities, writing as he 
did in the second century, in the time of syncretismus. Who 
does not know, how with him later philosophical ideas combine 
with the ancient accounts? Vogel,° in his critique upon the 
Greeks who have written on Egypt, remarks: “ The best illus- 
tration of the Egyptian religion might well have been given us 
by Plutarch—but unfortunately it was not his object to unfold 
the religious ideas of the Egyptians themselves; but merely to 








1 In his edition of Simonis Lex. Heb. 

2 De Iside c. g—The same inscription is also given, with some va- 
riation, by Proclus, Comm. in Tim. c. I. p. 30. He adds, that it was 
found in the adytum of the temple. 

3 See Ewald, Compos. der Genesis, p. 8—12. Also among earlier 
writers, Hottinger de Nominibus Dei, Diss. IV. p. 252. 

4 Theologie des A. 'T. p. 14. 


* Ueber die Religion der Aegypter, p. 56. 
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spin out from the Egyptian religion the ideas of his countrymen 
and his own.” And since all other writers upon Egypt make 
no mention of this i inscription, neither Herodotus, nor Diodorus, 
nor Strabo, the genuineness of it has been, with good reason, 
called in question by Mosheim, with whom Meiners alsc coin- 
cides.” 

But admitting the inscription to be genuine,—how is the con- 
clusion to be justified, that, because it is here said of Isis:3 / 
am what was, is, and is to come, therefore the name Jehovah 
was known to the Egyptians? The name itself must then be 
Egyptian ; ; but who will undertake to shew that in the language 
of ancient Egypt a similar word had this signification ? Or if so, 
how strange the coincidence, that this Egyptian word should 
again bear exactly the same meaning in Hebrew? Or should 
it be said that a word of different sound was extant in Egyptian, 
which Moses only translated into Hebrew,—does then the word 
Jehovah in Hebrew really mean what the inscription declares ? 
It is now a generally admitted point, that Jehovah (m im) is 
written with the vowels of Adonai (275%). If this be the case, 
how then can this meaning be drawn from the word, with even 
an appearance of probability 3 ? Or if we regard the present 
vowels as those which originally belonged to it, who in our day 


would assent to the old interpreters, according to whom the first 
syllable ° marks future time ; the second jn (for particip. min 
present time ; ; and the third = i. (the praeter) past time. Even 
among the cabbalists this view of the word seems not to have 
been “regarded strictly as an interpretation; but rather as a 
piquant expression of its meaning.* So also the passage Rev. 
1: 4, 8, is to be regarded. 


iw ith the duaie exception of the Net “W- Platonist Proc les, as men- 
tioned in a preceding note ; but he is of no authority. 

2 In his work de vero Deo, p. 32, Meiners says: “ Ad inscriptionem 
quod attinet, non possum non Moshemii partibus me adjungere, qui 
fictam illam ac commentitiam esse multis victricibus rationibus de- 
monstravit, inter quas illa mihi omnium firmissima esse videtur, quod 
hujus inseriptionis neque Herodotus ac Plato, neque etiam Strabo et 
Diodorus, meminerint.” 

3 Plutarch says, “in the temple of Minerva, who is regarded by 
some as Isis.” Elsewhere Veith is Minerva; but Neith and Isis often 
coincide in the Egyptian mythology. 

4 E. g. in the book Jezira, ed. Rittangel, p. 50.—So afterwards the 


Targum of Jerusalem, Ex. 3: 14, qui fuit est et erit dixit mundo; and 
Tay Jon Deu’. 82: 39. 
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But after all, is there not another interpretation of the inscrip- 
tion in question, a thousand times more obvious than this strange 
one? Admitting still its genuineness, does not the explanation 
of it from the character of Isis in the Egyptian mythology pre- 
sent itself to our very hands? Isis, called also Mwi'?, mother, 
is there the source of all things, the mother of the world.! 
Especially is she so represented by the Jater syncretistic philoso- 
phers, e. g. by Apuleius ; and hence the supposition derives still 
more probability, that the Saitie inscription had its origin in 
some syncretistic New -Platonic workshop. Who does not recol- 
lect very similar pantheistic expressions respecting Zeus in the 
Orphic hymns, which likewise sprung from the New-Platonist 
school? C ompare also the prayer which Pausanias add uces from 
an earlier age:2 Zevg qv’ Zevg gor Zevs &ooerar’ ow ueyahe 
Zev. Pantheistic India has also similar expressions; e.g. Krish- 
na says of himself:* ‘ My spirit is the guardian of all that exists. 
Know that all things are in me; just as the air, which pervades 
all, remains still contained in the space of ether. At the end of 
the Kalpa, all will again return into my root; and I shall create 
it again.” 

It is perhaps superfluous further to remark, that if the Egyp- 
tians in their mysteries really possessed a purer knowledge of 
God, this would have been connected with the primey al spirit 
Kneph, and not with Isis. Meiners, who asserts in opposition to 
Jablonsky, that the Egyptians had no intelligent spiritual deities, 
is probably least of all correct in regard to Kneph. 

From every consideration, then, we obtain the result, that, 
while there is no direct proof of the Egyptians having had the 
name Jao in their language, there can be none with any pro- 
prie ty drawn tnd: srectly from the Saitie inscription. 

There is however still another datum e xtant, which has been 
supposed indirectly to establish the supposition in question. We 
find in a book written after the christian era, in the treatise 
Tlegi* Lounveias, the following somewhat enigmatic: al passage : 
"Ev Ayo 17m xai rou s Oeors v uvow ol dua row é nT A ata ag viTg@yv ot 
isoeis, éqe: Ens 0) you vTEes aUre. A cei av ri a how xe barr xOaous 
roy yoanuarey row tiv 0 be at GKOVET EE by 1 evgonvias, OLE 0 


2 


falomy THY OVYAGOVOLY Ot Oév addo ) uehos areyvos és Salose rou 


! Girres Mytheng. p. 401. Creuzer’s Symbolik, 1. p. 51 Dea. 
2 Phoc, X. 12. 
3 Bhavagat Gita, by Wilkins, p. 72. 
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Aoyou xai wovoay. This obscure passage was early taken as 
referred to the name Jehovah. Scaliger was in doubt, whether 
the énra gavnévra were intended to designate 7m N15, or 
Serapis ; ; since Hesychius in a gloss speaks of to éntayoaumator 
Sagan. Fuller afterwards proposed to arrange the vowels 
thus: JE(H) O(8) TA, considering the long vowels as included 
in the short ones. Against this view, L. Capell took a decided 
stand.! Matthias Gesner, the great philologian, thought he had 
more successfully solved the riddle, by so arranging the seven 
Greek vowels as to bring out the full name /EHROTA? Af- 
ter the appearance of Gesner’s dissertation, theologians felt 
themselves authorized to appeal to it as a certain proof of the 
existence of the name Jehovah among the Egyptians. So Mi- 
chaelis,? Bauer, De Wette, and many others. Gesenius, though 
he expresses himself with more caution, also says of it: * “A 
happy conjecture! though hardly any thing more. In that case 
the name, which moreover does not sound Shemitic, would be 
of Egyptian origin.” If, however, the grounds already adduced 
in favour of its “Egyptian origin have been found untenable, the 
same is true in no less measure of the one here presented. 

We ask, first, who gives us this account, and out of what pe- 
riod does it come? Here again we find ourselves at once in 
perplexity. ‘That the Demetrius, to whom the book is ascribed, 
was Demetrius Phalereus, no one would now affirm. But let 
us assign the author to an age ever so early,—with Gale, Ges- 
ner, Harles, under the emperor Antoninus; or, with Valesius, 
even under Augustus,—still we have here an account flowing 
from a period, when the Egyptian worship was already re- 
modeled under the influence of syncretismus ; and it can surely 
never be a valid conclusion, that what is related to us of the 
Egyptian priests in an age after Christ, holds good also of those 
with whom Moses or Abraham had to do several thousand years 
before. It may indeed be shewn to be more probable, that the 
custom of the Egyptian pricsts here mentonee by Demetrius, 


1 ‘See the collection, Decas Dissertat. philol. de vera pronuntiatione 
nominis Jehova, ed. H. Relandus, Traj. 1707, containing dissertations 


by Drusius, Amama, Capell, and Fuller. That of Drusius is the most 
full. 


2 Comm. Soc. Gott. ad an. 1751. T. I. 
3 Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. I. p. 726. Orient. Biblioth. XI. p. 19. 
4 In his larger Heb. Germ. Lex. I. p. 372. 
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was actually introduced in one of the centuries subsequent to 
the christian era. But before proceeding to this, we ask fur- 
ther,—and we do it with astonishment that no one has ever be- 
fore raised the question,—can it then be really inferred from 
this account, that the name of God, and especially of one God, 

was thus chanted? ‘I'he words run: “ The priests chant praises 
to the gods, (in the plural,—they could not all have the same 
name,) by means of the seven vowels.” Does not this lead 
rather to the supposition, that the mere recitation or chanting of 
certain tones was employed as a substitute for hymns? _ In fact, 
we are informed, that down to a late period in the Egyptian 
schools, the vowels were recited or chanted off with the tones 
which were assigned to them as notes.! 

That this is indeed the correct interpretation of the passage 
before us, is strikingly confirmed by the explanation recently 
given by Otfried Miiler,? of a Milesian inscription formerly il- 
lustrated by Barthelemy,’ Kopp, and others. ‘This Milesian in- 
scription contains the invocation of a god, who, in a formula five 
times repeated, is designated by the seven vowels arranged in 
their usual succession, but commencing each time differently ; e, g. 
Aenwove, Envvoe, Hiovoae, Jovesaen, Ovwaent. Each group of 

vowels is preceded by a ayvé, and the whole is followed by the 
closing words: doyayythors gvdacoetae 7 mols Midyoiov nab 
navtes vi xatocxourtes. Miiller recurs first to the meaning of 
the vowels among the ancients; according to which they de- 
noted the seven planets. This Gale and Jablonsky had before 
suggested. He then mentions as the most probable supposition, 
that the vowels here denote the seven tones of the octave; and 
these seven tones are identified with the seven planets and the 
seven planetary spirits ;—we would rather say, that praises were 
chanted to the seven planetary spirits in the mystical number 
seven of the tones.°— It is easy to perceive how this in- 





1 Didymi Rudim. Lit. Copt. 

2 In a review of Soldan’s Dissertation, Rerum Milesiarum Comm. I. 

3 Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscript. T. XLI. p. 516. 

4 See Dionysius Thrax, in Bekker necdot. II. p. 796. 

5 Another example how easy it is to prove every thing from any 
thing, when one suffers himself to be led astray by accidental resem- 
blances, is furnished by Adair, in his remarkable book, The History 


of the North American Indians, Lond. 1775. He communicates to us 
the discovery, that the Indians in like manner are acquainted with the 
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scription serves clearly to illustrate the passage in Demetrius. 
And now in what age are we to place this Milesian inscription ? 
Miiller supposes, on philological grounds, that it belongs to the 
latest age of heathenism. At any rate it must come from an 
age, when oriental theosophy had become prevalent. This is 
indicated at once by the mystical play upon the name, so wholly 
in accordance with the spirit of that age ; and especially by the 
aoyayyedot. Similar to this are mystic verses in Eusebius ;! 
compare also the oracle quoted by Porphyry, where Apollo 
calls himself Baocdevs rg éntapddyyou, dv navreg iouow2 

The attempt to prove the Egyptian origin of the word Jeho- 
vah, must consequently be wholly given up.—Meanwhile, both 
in earlier and in more recent times, the similarity of sound 
which exists between the Hebrew Jehovah and the Latin Jovis, 
has excited the attention of many scholars ; and has thus given 
occasion to new conjectures as to the foreign origin of the for- 
mer name. 

This resemblance, as we have said, occupied the attention of 
earlier theologians; but they, as was to be expected, drew from 
it the opposite conclusion, viz. that the Latins had derived their 
name of God from the Hebrews; although L. Capell, in con- 
testing this opinion against Fuller, says: “ Non facile persuase- 
rim, Deum voluisse, eo usque Satanae laxare habenas.” Even 
Voltaire himself derives the Latin Jovis from the Hebrew name, 
and not the reverse.’ But recent theologians and mythologians 
have viewed the matter differently. According to ‘Buttmann, 


name Jehovab ; ; and in 1 fact, his inference is pre cisely of the same 
character as that of Gesner and the theologians who have followed in 
his steps. He says, p. 46,47, “They approach stooping with their 
heads and bodies pretty low, saying in a bass key, Yah, quite short ; 
then they retreat backward etc. and sing in a strong bass key the aw- 
ful monosyllable O, for the space of a minute; then they strike up 
majestic He, in the treble; and in a bass key they at last utter the 
strong, mysterious sound, Wah. — The notes together compose their 
sacred mysterious name Y-O-He-Wah,— which seems to be the true 
Hebrew pronunciation of the name Jehovah.” Hence these Indians 
belong to the lost ten tribes of Israel. Q.E.D, — Comp. Michaelis, 
Orient. Biblioth. XL. p. £8. 

1 Euseb, Praep. Ev. lib. XI. c. 6. 

2 Ib. lib, V. 14. 

3 Dict. Philosoph. sub. v. Jéova. Here is to be consulted particu- 
larly, Selden de Diis Syris, Synt. I. 
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who of all the moderns has been the most arbitrary and the 
most unfortunate in his attempts at mythologizing the Mosaic 
records, not only are Jehovah and Jovis the same word, but also 
Japheth and Janus ;! and De Wette also says:? “In my opin- 
ion the affinity of Jehovah and Jovis is decisive against the de- 
rivation of sje from mx. Both names have a more ancient 
and deeper origin ; and Jehovah was probably just as much a 
proper name as Jupiter.” 

By the “ deeper origin” here alluded to, is probably meant 
the language of Eastern Asia, which it is customary to regard 
as the nursery whence have sprang the languages of Western 
Asia, and consequently the Hebrew. From these eastern Asi- 
atic languages, we can indeed derive both the Greek and He- 
brew names of God, in the following manner. The earlier 
name of Jovis is, according to Varro,® Diovis ; this coincides 
with Deus, and a corresponds to the Greek Zeve, whom 
the Cretans called devs. If now we look for the origin .of 
Zeve, Geog, in oni Asia, we find first the Persian deo, and 
farther back, the Indian devas, derived from div, ‘heaven,’ and 
signifying ‘the heavenly.’ Indeed we can, with a modern Chi- 
nese sc holar,’ go back still further to the Chinese language, 
where thian is ‘ heaven,’ and thi, ‘the heavenly,’ i. e. God. ‘As 
now out of the ancient Diovis and Diespiter were formed Jovis 
and Jupiter, so the d must in like manner have been dropped 
from the beginning of Jehovah. Instances of similar abrasion 
may be adduced both in ancient and modern languages ; in 
Sanscrit dvi ‘two,’ and vinsati twenty ;’ compare duo and vigin- 
tt, zwei and beide; is, this, and dieae s ; giorno, jour, and dt- 
urnus, etc. 

We do not doubt but that the derivation which we have here 
given, will be welcome to many, and will appear to them easy 
and natural. But nowhere, and especially in the comparison of 
languages, must one rest satisfied with first appearances, with the 
mere similarity of like-sounding words. We choose to adduce 
here an appropriate proof of this, before proceeding further in 


! Ueber den Mythos von Noahs Séhnen, Mythologus, I. p. 224. 
® Beitriigen, Th. IT. p. 183. 

De Lingua Lat. lib. V. 20. 

4 Kurz, in Nouv. Journal Asiatique, Juin 1830. 


Vou. 4. No. 13. 14 
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our subject. It has become customary, among the very many 
and remarkable coincidences of the Persian and German lan- 
guages, to adduce also the name of God ;! which in German is 
Gott, in modern Persian choda. What words could sound 
more alike? But how many difficulties present themselves 
against the comparison, when we look closer at either the Ger- 
man or Persian appellation? The modern Persian has its im- 
mediate source in the Zend. In the Zend language, God is 
called kuadata, i. e. ‘ase datus,’ compounded of kua and data; 
in Sanscrit svayamdata, i.e. * the originator of his own existence.’ 
If now choda is thus only a contraction of two words, if the verb 
to give is thus contained in it, who can think of comparing it 
with the German Gott? although at first view the analogy seems 
to be very close.” 

In respect now to the comparison of Jehovah or Jahaveh or 
Jahvoh, (for we will here nota ttempt to decide on the original 
vowels,) with the Latin Jovis, or, to go back to the ultimate 
root, with the Sanscrit devas, it has been customary, in order to 
bring them into nearer juxtaposition, to adopt the Greek orthog- 
raphy, as it has been transmitted to us by Diodorus and Theo- 
doret, viz. "Jaw. In this however the guttural sound is wanting ; 
because the Greeks do not in general express ™ nor even M7 in 
their orthography. But this = must not be overlooked. If it 
was not extant in the Indian, Persian, nor Greek, how came the 
Hebrews to insert it? This = alone is sufficient to deter us 
from such a a. of the two words. ‘To this we may 
add, that the mts, as derived from the root =m, has in Hebrew 


ss 
el al 


! So all, from Salmasius onward, who have touched upon the 
affinity of the Persian and German, as Le Pileux, Murray, von Ham- 
mer ; also Dorn, who has recently treated of this affinity in the most 
accurate manner, in his work Ueber die Verwandtschaft des Persichen 
and Germanischen Sprachstamms, Hamb. 1827. p. 170.—Kanne also 
very naturally brings together Goll and choda. But from what he 
(Kanne) tells us about these names, in his book: Erste Urkunde der 
Geschichte, p. 579 sq. we learn also many other things, viz. 1) That 
the name Jehovah is really the same with the Coptic Jo, i.e. Moon- 
goddess, Moon-cow; 2) That the Berlin mode of pronouncing Yott 
for Gott, may lay claim to a high antiquity ; since the word Gott is 
the letter lola; 3) That the name Jehovah was originally >; 
which however, as is well known, is merely the rabbinic abbrevia- 
tion. 


2 Comp. Burnouf, Extrait d’un Commentaire etc. in Nouv. Journal 
Asiatique, 1829, T. III. p. 344 sq. 
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a form belonging to the analogy of proper names, and also an 
entirely appropriate meaning. If we point it as most do, 1 , 
it is a noun after the analogy of Spr, and signifies ‘the i immu- 
table.’— Besides all this, the question might still be raised, 
whether in the ancient Hebrew language, perhaps as early as 
the time of Abraham, (on the supposition that the passage in 
Ex. 6: 3 does not refer to a later introduction of the name,) we 
are at liberty to assume such an abrasion of the d at the begin- 
ning of the word; while the less ancient Greek, and even the 
Latin in its Deus and Diespiter, have faithfully preserved it. 

In general, in the comparison of Hebrew words with foreign 
ones, we must, I think, hold fast to the following principle: Ifa 
Hebrew name is regularly derived from a Hebrew root, so that 
it is obviously only the abstract idea of the verb expressed as a 
noun, and arises from the verb as the stem from the root ; there 
is nothing gained by merely comparing it with a like-sounding 
word of ‘another langu: ige, so long as the ultimate verbal roots 
are not shewn to be related to each other. Thus the substan- 
tives 2428 and wr." contracted from zz certainly resemble in 
sound the German Mensch (mennisko), Sanscrit manuscha. 

3ut if now the Sanscrit word, and probably the German 

also, falls back upon the verbal root man, ‘ to think, to be strong ;’ 
while the Hebrew comes from z2x, ‘to be weak ;’ the com- 
parison must remain untenable, so "long as it is not shown that 
there is some affinity between these verbs. I have dwelt more 
on this point in another place.’ 

Thus then we have endeavoured to show, that at least the at- 
tempts hitherto made to give to the Hebrew name of God a 
derivation difterent from that which the earliest Hebrew records 
themselves present, viz. from the verb mn, are untenable. We 
leave it to other inquirers, as Von Mey er and Sack, who have 
written on the signific: ution of the divine names, to investigate 
the form and signification of the word in question, from the He- 
brew. We subjoin a single remark. When De Wette says :? 
“A name so abstract as this would be, if derived from ss, is 
inappropriate for the national name of a God ;” and when other 
recent theologians, following De Wette, likewise find the name 
too abstract for those early ages,—this all rests merely on an 
hy pothesis, which is false in a twofold respect. First, that Je- 





: Beitriige zur ‘Sprache rklirung des N. T. p. 66 sq. 
® Beitriige, Th. I. p. 182. 
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hovah was only the national God; compare what Von Célln has 
brought forward against this hypothesis.! Secondly, it is as- 
sumed, that in the infancy of nations, rudeness alone is the char- 
acteristic of their knowledge, of their ideas, and of their lan- 
guage! ‘To this we reply, in the words of Wagney:? “ The hy- 
pothesis of an aboriginal rudeness, which raised itself by de- 
grees to a state of cultivated reason, stands in contradiction to 
the religious origin of mankind,—an origin announced by the 
prevalence and preponderance of the intellectual principle, as 
well as by the invention of language, of writing, of profound as- 
tronomical calculations, etc.”-—What can these critics, moreover, 
say to the fact, that in the Zendavesta the name of God, as we 
have seen, is, ‘ He who has produced himself; and to this cor- 
responds, in Sanscrit, the oft repeated name of God, svayambhu, 
‘the self-existing.’ If now in these troubled channels of prime- 
val revelation, a conception so abstract and so spiritual of the 
divine Being has been able to maintain itself ; how can the 
possibility of it be denied in that purer stream of divine com- 
munications, which flows throughout the Hebrew theocracy ¢ 


Art. lV. On THE TIME oF OUR LorRD’s LAstT Passover 
AND CRUCIFIXION. 


By J. H. Rauch, Pastor at Alkersleben in Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen. Translated from 
the German by the Editor.* 


It is well known that, among modern interpreters, there reigns 
great uncertainty and confusion in regard to the exact chrono- 
logy of this section of the gospel history. It is even asserted, 


1 Jn his dissertation : Ueber die T'heokratie, in Wachler’s Philomatie, 
Th, UL. p. 215 sq. 


2 Germ. translation of Murray, p. 7. 


* From the “Theol. Studien u. Kritiken,” 1832. 3tes Heft. 
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that the evangelists themselves do not harmonize in their ac- 
counts. Yet among the ancient teachers of the church we find 
no trace, that they felt any difficulty in respect to these accounts ; 
or were at all uncertain as to the time when Jesus celebrated 
the last passover with his disciples, and afterwards suffered. 
Indeed the Easter controversy, in the earliest period of the 
church, manifestly shews, that on this point the eastern and 
western churches were entirely of one opinion. Since now it 
very clearly appears from the synoptical narrative of the gospels, 
that the last passover of which our Lord partook with his disci- 
ples, was not merely a commemorative repast (#»jmovexov), 
but a real paschal meal (Pvocuov) ; it was assumed by many, as 
is still done by Kuinoel, in order to bring about the desired har- 
mony in the gospels, that Jesus with a portion of the Jews par- 
took of the paschal lamb one day earlier than the rest of the 
Jews ;—un hypothesis, which, besides being destitute of all his- 
torical grounds, does not remove all the ‘difficulties which are 
supposed to exist in the accounts in question. And as even 
Mosheim acknowledged his inability to come to a decision on 
the point ; and Semler was disposed to pass it by, as being, of 
too little importance to be worth the trouble of further i investiga- 
tion ; and various other attempts of learned theologians have 
produced no better results; it is not surprising, that De Wette 
and Winer should at last declare, that to harmonize the accounts 
of the evangelists respecting this history, is impossible; or that 
the former, especially, s should find in the narrative of the fourth 
gospel a very important variation, which renders even its genu- 
ineness doubtful. It is doubtless true, that the fourth gospel has 
contributed its share to produce this uncertainty and confusion ; 
but without any fault of its own. Indeed interpreters would 
never have remained so long in darkness, and at last pro- 
ceeded to this desperate conclusion, had they been disposed to 
follow the clear intimations of this evangelist, with confidence in 
him as an apostle and eye-witness ; had they remembered that 
as an apostle and a native of Palestine, John bas spoken of an 
annual and well-known religious institution of his people, in the 
common and familiar language of ordinary life ; and had they 
therefore taken pains to ascertain the actual signification of his 
expressions, which was current at the time. 

It was however quite natural in Bretschneider, to whom on 
other grounds the fourth gospel was already an object of suspi- 
cion, and who could place confidence only in the first three, 
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that, proceeding on the supposition of an entire disharmony of 
the gospels in this section, and adopting the common views in 
respect to this history and likewise the meanings commonly at- 
tributed to single expressions, he too should Gnd i in the narrative 
of John nothing but gross errors; which, however, he felt him- 
self able to remove, by aid derived from Alexandria, and 
from the ancient manner of reckoning the different periods 
of the day. He asserts:! ‘In the fourth gospel, in the ac- 
count given of the last passover of Jesus, there exists a two-fold 
contradiction. The first is, that Jesus partook of the meal on 
the day before the festival ; and on the next following day, i. e. 
on the first day of the festival, which was the day of preparation 
(nagaoxev7) for the passover-meal (John 18: 28), he was cruci- 
fied, and consequently did not partake of the paschal lamb ; 

while the other evangelists relate, that Jesus came to Jerusalem 
and partook of the paschal lamb on the first day of the festival 
or év Ty, magaoxevy Tov nao ya, and then was crucified on the 
following day, after partaking of the paschal supper, and conse- 
quently éy ry nagaoxevy tov 6a 8 Barov.—The second con- 
tradiction is, that according to the fourth gospel, c. 18: 28, 
comp. 13: 1, the crucifixion took place on the fourteenth day 
of the month Nisan, on the tagaoxevn tov ra0yza, and the 
Jews had not yet eaten the paschal lamb; while at the same 
time it is related, c. 19: 31, that the death ‘of Jesus occurred on 
the magaoxevy tov ‘oa 8B atov, that on the next day the sab- 
bath was to be kept, and consequently Jesus suffered on the fi/- 
teenth day of Nisan.” 

Without stopping to scrutinize further this by no means sat- 
isfactory array of proofs, let us examine the history itself ; from 
which we shall soon learn not only the truth and the deserts of 
the fourth gospel, but also the causes of the obscurity and vari- 
ation which critics have so long found in the accounts of this 
evangelist; and likewise the source from which the author of 
the Probabilia has extracted the contradictions which he pro- 
fesses to have discovered in this part of the fourth gospel. 

First of all, however, we will endeavour to gain some clear 
ideas and establish some fixed principles, according to which 
the accounts of the four evangelists on this point of history are 
to be understood and estimated. 

What then does Moses first direct in regard to the Passover : 


. Probabilia de Evang. Joh. Apost. Indole et Origine, p. 104. 
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Lev. 23: 5 sq. ‘On the fourteenth day of the first month 
(Nisan), between the evenings, is the Lord’s passover ; ;” and 
vy. 6. “On the fifteenth day of the same month is the feast of 
unleavened bread unto the Lord; seven days ye must eat un- 
leavened bread.” 

V.7. “Inthe first day ye shall have a holy convocation ; 
ye shall do no servile work therein. 
' V.8. “But ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the 
Lord seven days: in the seventh day is a holy convocation, ye 
shall do no servile work.” 

The same statute is repeated, almost in the same words, Num. 
28: 16 sq. 

In this law, two days are definitely distinguished, and for 
each a particular meal is appointed. The fourteenth day is not 
the festival, nor even the first day of the festival, but the passo- 
ver. The fifleenth day is the festival, which is to be holy, the 
festival of unleavened bread, when for seven days unleavened 
bread was to be eaten. On the fourteenth, the paschal lamb was to 
be eaten; and from the fi fifteenth onward, unleavened bread, for 
seven days 

In strict accordance with this law, the succession of days and 
of the different meals is historically described in Josh. 5: 10 s 
The children of Israel held the passover on the fourteenth day 
of the month at evening, v. 10; and on the fifteenth day, “ the 
morrow after the passover,” they ate of the corn of the land, 
unleavened bread and parched ears, v. 11.4 

What then is meoya? According to the above, it signifies 
not only the paschal lamb, which was killed and eaten on the 
fourteenth ; but also the festival connected with it, which began 
on the fifteenth, and with which began the seven days on which 
unleavened bread was to be eaten. Hence, therefore, MOO Yo 
is in the gospels the general name for both these days — oo 
the days peg the fifteenth or the festival; Luke 2: 
John 2: 13, 23. 6: 4. 11: 55, 56. Josephus bleduelon, aie 
ever be has occasion to speak of these days, so important to his 
nation, commonly subjoins the explanation: “ The festival of 
unleavened bread, which is ng Pascha, passover ;”2—coin- 
ciding entirely with Luke 22: » “The feast of unleavened 
bread, which is called the ‘iin er.” The name passover, 


' For an illustration of this ‘parched corn, see Bibl. Repos. Vol. 


III. p. 643.—Ep. 
2 Jos. Ant. 17.9.3. B.J. 2. 1.3. al. 
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then, was applied more particularly to the festival; the first 
(fourteenth) day belonged indeed to the passover, but strictly 
speaking made no part of the proper festival ; and hence Jose- 
phus sometimes reckons only seven, and sometimes eight days, to 
the passover. This first day, in accordance with the purpose 
to which it was devoted, is called ‘the day of unleavened bread 
when the paschal lamb must be killed,” Luke 22: 7 ; and “ the 
first day of unleavened bread, 7 nowrn tay afvopwr,” Mark 14: 
12. Matt. 26:17. In a special sense, however, waoze sig- 
nifies the paschal lamb, the paschal supper, whenever these are 
spoken of, and not the day on which the repast was held ; Matt. 
26: 17, 18, 19. Mark 14: 12, 14, 16. Luke 22:7. Jos. Ant. 
3. 10. 5. 

But the chief question is, When? at what hour of the four- 
teenth day of Nisan was the paschal lamb eaten? The author 
of the Probabilia asserts: “ ‘The lamb was eaten from the last 
hour of the fourteenth onward, and in the first hours of the fifteenti: 
day of Nisan ;” and still more definitely: “ The paschal day or 
the fifteenth day of the month Nisan began, according to our 
way of speaking, from the sixth hour at evening of Thursday, 
and the paschal meal was immediately held in the beginning 
of this day.” 

In the first of these citations, the author still leaves to the four- 
teenth of Nisan a little honour; but in the second, he assumes 
without scruple the fifteenth as the day of the paschal meal, the 
statute of Moses to the contrary notwithstanding. No wonder; 
for ali recent interpreters are of the same opinion, Paulus, Kui- 
noel, etc. down to the very latest commentators on this part of 
the gospel history, Guerike and Tholuck.2 The judgment giv- 
en by Paulus is remarkable; it is confident, and yet seems to 
rest only on authority :? “The first day of the passover began 
after sunset of the fourteenth of Nisan; and the paschal lamb 
was eaten in the night between the fourteenth and fifteenth days 
of this month. Of this there is no longer any doubt. J. D. 
Michaelis claims to have rectified this point in the most conclu- 
sive manner.”* In this confidence he now speaks also of the 


1 Probabilia, p. 102. p. 106. 
2 Guerike in Winer’s Neue Krit. Journ. B. 3. St. 3. Tholuck 


in his Comm. zu. Jehannis. [So also Alshausen.] 


3 Comm. III. p. 533. 4 In his Mos. Recht, Michaelis ap- 
peals to an article by himself in the Gétt. Anzeigen, 1758, St. 135. p. 
1276. 
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Sifteenth day of Nisan as the day of Jesus’ death, the prepara- 
tion for the sabbath, which began the evening before at sunset, 
when our Lord partook of the paschal lamb,—and as the first 
and most solemn day of the feast!!! 

And yet it is this opinion, as I believe, which so utterly dis- 
turbs the chronology of this section of the gospel history, and 
produces such an unavoidable disharmony in the accounts of 
the evangelists; so that both De Wette and Winer have felt 
authorized according to this view to aflirm = ‘ The contradic- 
tion in the evangelical accounts we can neither disguise, nor 
hope to solve.” But these accounts stand in most perfect har- 
mony ; as we shall now see. 

The Jews reckoned their day from sunset to sunset. Ac- 
cording to Lev. 23: 5 and Num. 9: 3, the passover was to be 
celebrated on the fourteenth day of Nien between the evenings, 
between the preceding and following day, i. e. at the moment of 
sunset, when the new or fourteenth day began. Had the law 
referred to the close of the fourteenth ‘day, this would have im- 
plied the beginning of the fifteenth ; the fourteenth would mean 
nothing ; the fourteenth would be the fifteenth, and this again the 
sixteenth, and so on; there would be no chronology in the 
whole Jewish history. But where in the whole world was there 
ever a celebration, fixed to take place on a certain definite day, 
which was held only in the very last moments of that day, or in 

such a manner as to fall not only mostly, but wholly, w ithin the fol- 
lowing day? ‘The incorrectness of this opinion is rendered 
most strikingly palpable, by a comparison of the statute in respect 
to the passover, in Deut. 16: 6, “ Thou shalt sacrifice the pass- 
over at even, at the going down of the sun.” Here, according 
to the opinion in question, the fourteenth day is not to be thought 
of, because at sunset the new or following day was already be- 
gun; the fifteenth day is here clearly indicated, although ac- 
cording to the express statute not this, but the fourteenth was 
to be the first paschal day. At the beginning, therefore, and 


’ ' Comment. p. 78, 79. 


* De Wette, Hebr. Jud. Alterth. p. 261. Winer Realwértub. p- 
508. 


3 The Jews rekoned two evenings, the first from about the ninth 
hour till sunset; and the second after sunset; See the Lexicons, and 
Gesen. Lex. Heb. art. 249. Calmet art. Evening. Comp. Matt. 14: 
15, with verse 23.—Ep. 
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not at the end of the fourteenth day, was the paschal lamb to be 
killed and eaten ; as the testimony of Josephus shews incontro- 
vertibly. ‘God commanded Moses,” he says, “to direct the 
people to have a lamb in readiness on the thirteenth [some read 
tenth] of Nisan, against the fourteenth.” ‘This Moses did, and 
évoraone dé ty¢ te00ageoxacdexarns, Which can well mean on- 
ly, as the fourteenth day began, they killed the lamb.’ He 
speaks just as clearly, though not so definitely in another place : 
“On the fourteenth of Nisan, we celebrate yearly, according to 
custom, the paschal meal in companies, in such a way that 
nothing of the victim remains over till the next morning, E(S THv 
énvovoay sc. juegay ; and then on the fifteenth day, the passover 
is followed by the festival of unleavened bread.”? As now the 
Jews began the new day at sunset, this fifteenth day of course, 
which followed the preceding one (rv éntoveay), must also 
have begun at sunset ; and from the time of eating the lamb on 
the fourteenth up to this fifteenth, on which the festival imme- 
diately followed (deadeyerac), a full day must have intervened, 
i. e. the paschal meal must have been held at the beginning of 
the fourteenth of Nisan. 

Josephus states also,® that the paschal lambs were killed in the 
afternoon between the ninth and eleventh hour, or according to 
our way of reckoning, between 3 and 5 o’clock nearly ; and, 
consequently, just in that interval which, on the day before the 
sabbath, was regarded as the wegaoxev % tov caBBarov. But if 
the fourteenth of Nisan were now already past, and the paschal 
meal was first held at the close of the fourteenth and beginning of 
the fifteenth, it is not easy to see why the Jews, in slaughtering 
such an immense number. of lambs, which Josepbus states at 
256,000, should have limited themselves to so few hours of time, 
in which it is almost inconceivable that they could have com- 
pleted the labour ;—especially as they had had the whole four- 
teenth day before them, and could at least appropriate the whole 
afternoon to that purpose. It is therefore in the highest degree 
probable, that this interval from the 9th to the 11th hour, 3 to 5 
o’clock, is to be understood of the thirteenth of Nisan, when the 





1 Jos. Ant. 2. 14. 6. 
® Jos, Ant. 3. 10. 5,—méunty 9é xal Sexaty Siadéyerar thy tov macya 
7 Tov atipov Eooty. 


3 Jos. B. J. 6. 9. 3. 
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paschal lamb was tobe held in readiness against the fourteenth.’ 
We must also here not forget, that the days [of the month] among 
the Jews were reckoned, not by the sun, but according to the ap- 
pearance of the moon ; and hence Josephus, in speaking of a day, 
often subjains xara oedyjvnv. The fourteenth of Nisan then was 
the time when the moon appeared and shone for the fourteenth time 
in Nisan; hence he calls the night in which, after the first pas- 
chal meal, God passed by the Israelites and smote the Egyp- 
tians, éxelvy 9 vvé; and the following afternoon of this day, 
when the Israelites came up from Egypt, aévtn xai dexary xara 
oednunvs 

The fourteenth of Nisan between the evenings, consequently, 
is that point of time, when the thirteenth day closed with the going 
down of the sun, and the fourteenth day began; and this day 
continued again to the same point, the beginning of the fifteenth, 
and was appointed by law as the day for celebrating the paschal 
meal. 

What is agaoxevn? In general, preparation ; and hence 
it is used in the New Testament and by Josephus to denote the 
day or the hours of preparation forthe sabbath ; and as the first 
day of the festival was accounted holy like the sabbath, proba- 
bly this name aagaoxevn was also used of the day before the 
festival (xj £0977), and signifies consequently agoedgriov, eve, 
vesper, la veille. As denoting the eve of the Sabbath, [i. e. the 
hours just preceding, ] magaoxevy occurs Mark 15: 42, with the 
explanation 0 éore np00a3farov; Luke 23: 54 magaoxevy, xai 
ouffarov énépwoxe, i. e. the sabbath was approaching; John 
19: 31,42. This nagaoxevy rov oaffarov began, according 
to Josephus, * at the ninth hour, i. e. about 3 o’clock, in the after- 
noon before the commencement of the sabbath. As signifying 
the day of preparation for the festival, magaoxeun is found only 
John 19: 14, nagaoxevy tov naoya, [i. e. of the passover in 
its widest sense, as including the festival of unleavened bread]. 
That this meaning of the word accords with the probable usus 
loqguendi of the Jews, and is not merely so taken for granted 
out of favour to John, will be apparent, if we consider in detail the 
narration of the fourth gospel respecting the paschal supper of 
our Lord and the following events of his passion ; and examine, 
whether it is in accordance with the laws, with the customs of 


1 Jos. Ant. 2. 14. 6. See above. 2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 2. 15. 2. 4 Ibid. 16. 6. 2. 
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the Jews of that day, and with the accounts of the other evan- 
gelists. 

The gospel of John begins the history of our Lord’s passion, 
13: |, with the words, noo dé rng éogrHs tov naoya. What 
now is the meaning of these words ? According to law and 
custom, the proper passover was on the fourteenth day. of Nisan, 
and on the fifteenth was the festival. Hence, ago 17¢ é00- 
77s, “before the festival,” was the day before the festival, 
the day of the proper passover, on which the paschal lamb 
was killed and eaten in common; it was here also the eve 
or beginning of paschal day, because upon | the time 
thus specified in v. 1, followed the night in v. 30, jv d& vot; 
and the meal pho te our Lord then held with his disciples, v. 2, 
deinvou yevouevov, was the eating of the paschal lamb. Conse- 
quently, the time here meant is the first hours of the fourteenth 
day of Nisan, twice twelve hours before the festival of the pass- 
over, the fifteenth day of Nisan.—In John 18: 28, it is related, the 
Jews would not go into the praetorium, “ lest they should be de- 
filed, but that they might eat the passover, add iva gaywor 10 
naoya.” What do these words mean ? According to the re- 
peated testimony of Josephus, and the express declaration in 
Luke 22: 1, maoye is also the festival of unleavened bread, 
7 éogty tov asvuwy; as likewise we find év ro naoye in John 
18: 39, parallel to xara éoor7jy in Matt. 27: 15. Mark 15: 6. 
Luke 23:17. On this festival, according tothe law, Lev. 23: 6, 
ra afupa, unleavened bread, was to be eaten; and from Josh. 
5: 10, we learn that on the second passov er-day, Ta aguma, un- 
leavened bread, actually was eaten ; consequently the phrase 
iva paywot to maoya is here synonymous with iva paywor ra 
augue, and is therefore to be understood of the beginning of the 
proper festival, on the fifteenth day of Nisan, when by law and 
custom this particular kind of meal was to be held. In what it 
consisted, it does not here concern us to know; enough, it was 
a meal established by law and custom. And Deut. 16: 1,2, as 
well as the usage of the rabbins, shews incontestibly, that moe, 
even when killing and eating are mentioned, does not always 
mean exclusively “the paschal lamb, but includes also other sac- 
rifices. 

John 19: 14, av dé nagaoxevn tov naoya. Are we here to 
understand a preparation for the proper paschal meal, as the 
author of the Probabilia assumes? or do these words refer to 
the paschal festival? So far as the usus loguendi of the Jews 
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of that age is known to us, magaoxev7 is used in reference to 
only one holy day, the sabbath ;—we know of no nagaoxevy for 
the proper paschal meal ; neither Josephus, where he speaks of 
the killing of the lambs,! or elsewhere, nor the evangelists, 
where they relate the discourse of our Lord with his disciples 
respecting ‘the passover, their questions, our Lord’s commission, 
and the arrangements of the disciples, mention any 1agaoxev i’ 
they employ neither the noun nor the verb, but merely say, 
a Be érommacare, iroinacay, Matt. 26: 17, 19, Mark 14: 
15, 16. Luke 22: 12,13. On the other hand, aaoze, where 
the paschal lamb is not the special subject of discourse, means in 
Josephus and in the evangelists the festival, 1) éo977 tov aldo, 
and is so used by John inc. 18: 39, where he speaks of the 
custom of setting free a prisoner év rm aaoya, for which the 
other cy, <ge ly in the parallel peseages, employ “UTE TV E00- 
anv, Matt. 27: 15. Mark 15: 6. Luke 23:17. But to this fes- 
tival was ascribed a character of sanctity, as to the sabbath, 
Ex. 12: 16. Lev. 23: 17; the latter had its megaoxevy, and in 
like manner before the festival, upon the fourteenth day of Ni- 
san, all leaven was to be put away, and rae Py TF . prepara- 
tion, a magaoxev 7H, made against the festival ; Ex. 12: 15—20. 
Hence aagaoxevy, 10d naoye is here the anata he the fes- 
tival, and not for the proper paschal meal; which moreover was 
prepared towards evening, and not in the forenoon, and John 
makes the remark in order to note the exact time of Jesus’ con- 
demnation ; for which reason also he specifies the hour of the 
day, viz. the sixth hour, or noon. 

John 19: 31. That the Jews, since it was the preparation, 
éxel naguoxevn Hv, did not wish the bodies to remain upon the 
cross on the sabbath, can here be said only of the aagaoxevy 
tov oa8farov, which all the evangelists concur in representing 
as the time when Jesus was taken down from the cross; Mark 15: 
42, nagaoxeun, 6 gore noooasBatov. Luke 23: 54, nagaoxeuy, 
zai a8 farov énégwoxe. Now because this sabbath coincided with 
the first day of the proper festival, which also in itse lf was to be 
sanctified like the sabbath. John expressly subjoins jv yao méeyahy 
nme ae éxeivou tov oafParou, “for that day of the sabbath wasa great 
day.” But only the first proper festival di: 1y can be here meant; for 
only this andthe las t or seventh day were meyahat, because theseare 
called holy in the law; and not every day of the festival, as Guerike 


l Jos. B. J. 6. 9. 3. 
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supposes,! from a misapprehension of the passage in the Sept. 
Is. 1: 13. The ruega peyadn (Engl. ‘calling of assemblies’) is 
there put on an equality with the holy day, the sabbath, o¢@@ara, 
and is therefore to be understood of a festival ; as is shown also 
by the other passage quoted by him, Jobn 7: 37, where it is 
expressly said, that n nue ou ueyaha was the last day, éoyary. 
These two words, iv meyahn, serve here as a very exact desig- 
nation of the time. The festival, 7 éog77, was impending, and 
fell upou the sabbath,—not the second day of the festival, and 
still less the day of the paschal lamb ; for neither of these was 
peyadn, but only the first and seventh days of the festival. Nor 
did the magaoxevn tov oafarov continue a whole day, as Gue- 
rike asserts; but began, according to Josephus,” at the ninth 
hour of the day before the sabbath, i. e. three hours before the 
commencement of the sabbath ; and, consequently, precisely at 
the time when Luke describes our Lord as having expired, 
c. 23: 44, “And there was darkness until the ninth hour ;” 
comp. v. 46. This therefore is also particularly noted by John. 

According to the accounts, then, of the evangelist John, Je- 
sus partook with his disciples of the paschal lamb, as the law 
ordained and the Jews were wont, on the day before the festival 
of unleavened bread, in the first hours of the fourteenth day of 
Nisan ; in the night following this meal he was arrested ; on the 
morning following this night, and consequently (since the festival 
of the passover began on “the eve of the fifteenth) on the day of 
preparation for the festival, nagaoxevy tov naoya, he was con- 
demned and crucified ; ; and on the afternoon of the same day, 
in the magaoxev7 of the sabbath, upon which the first festival 
fell, and consequently after the ninth hour of the day, he was 
taken down from the cross and laid in the tomb. All this fol- 
lowed in the interval of one day, the fourteenth of Nisan, from 
its commencement at sunset till towards its closing hours before 
the sunset which ushered in the fifteenth; in our way of reck- 
oning, from the evening of Thursday till towards the evening of 
Friday. 

How now do the other evangelists accord with the accounts of 
John? Luke relates, 22: 1, “The festival of unleavened bread drew 
near, which is called the passover, 7yytoe 02 7 éogry. In v. 7 
“Then came the day of unleavened bread, [i. e. in the sides 








1 In Winer’s ence Krit. ‘Seta. B. 3. St. 3. 
2 Jos. Ant. 16. 6, 2. 
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sense,] ¥ when the passover must be killed, 7AGe 02 7) nugoa tov 
alvuay év y x.t. 4.” i.e. the day was coming, on which it must 
be killed, viz. the fourteenth of Nisan, 740 Aorist,—it had not yet 
actually come, but was near; and now Jesus directs his disci- 
ples to prepare the paschal lamb, v.9—13. ‘They go and do 
according to his directions ; and when now the hour was come, 
v. 14, ove éyévero 7 wea, i.e. the hour of the coming day, on 
which, according to v. 7, the passover was to be killed [and 
eaten |, and after it had actually been killed and prepared by the 
disciples, v. 9 sq. Jesus placed himself (reclined) with his twelve 
disciples at the table. But since that 7A@¢ v. 7, and this éyévero 
v. 14, we cannot well suppose a whole night and a whole day 
(vv79rueoor) to have passed, quite to the end of the day to 
which 7jA@¢ refers in v. 7; it must therefore be the beginning 
and not the end of that day which is here meant, viz. of the 
fourteenth of Nisan, on which by law and custom the paschal 
lamb was to be killed and eaten. Is not this the same descrip- 
tion which Josephus gives, in different places, of this custom and 
of this appointed time? that on the thirteenth of Nisan, the pas- 
schal lambs should be made ready against the fourteenth ;! that 
the lambs were killed in the interval from the 9th to the Lith 
hour, or, in our mode of reckoning, from 3 to 5 o’clock ;? and, 
évoraons dé rH tegoegecxatdexatns, as the fourteenth day was 
ushered in, the paschal meal was eaten ??—In Luke 23: 44, there 
was darkness until the ninth hour; v. 46, Jesus expires; v. 54, 
he is laid in the tomb ; it was the nagaoxevy, the sabbath drew 
on. 

According to Luke’s narrative, then, Jesus ate the paschal 
lamb with his disciples, in the first hours of the fourteenth of 
Nisan ; was arrested in the night after this supper ; on the fol- 
lowing day was crucified, expired, was buried during the 
magaoxevn, at the approach of the sabbath; and since at all 
times the festival followed the fourteenth, and commenced on the 
fifteenth, so according to Luke also the sabbath and the first day 
of the proper festival fell together. All took place from the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth of Nisan till towards the close of the 
same day, i.e. from the evening of Thursday till towards the 
evening of Friday. 


1 Jos. Ant. 2. 14. 6. 2 Jos. B. J. 6. 9. 3. 
3 Jos. Ant. 2. 14. 6. 
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Matthew and Mark exhibit likewise their usual coincidence in 
their accounts of our Lord’s last passover ; except that the lat- 
ter adds a few clauses in order to specify the time more defi- 
nitely. The date of the paschal supper, as given by Matthew 
and Mark, has apparently the most difficulty, and seems least of 
all to accord with the reckoning of John. It has therefore been 
the occasion of all the idle hypotheses and false theories which 
we find in the commentaries on the gospels; and yet, after all, 
it harmonizes entirely with the accounts of John, of Luke, and 
with Josephus. We must, however, not forget, that the gospels 
are wholly popular writings, composed by men without scientific 
culture, who spoke and wrote in the language of common life, 
and are to be understood accordingly. 

The note of time in Matt. 26:2, “ Ye know that after two 
days is the passover,” is of little importance. As aaoya, with- 
out farther limitation, very commonly signifies the festival, ! 
which began with the fifteenth, Jesus may have spoken these 
words in the beginning of the thirteenth of Nisan, as Pau- 
lus also supposes ;* and according to the more definite notice of 
Mark 14: 1, jv 02 ro naoye xai ra alupe wera dvo x. t. 2. “after 
two days was the passover and the festival,” etc. the words were 
actually spoken somewhere about the close of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth of Nisan; for Jesus was then at 
an entertainment in the house of Simon, consequently towards 
evening.® 

Matt. 26: 17, 17) 62 agwry roy alvuwr, might in itself mean 
‘on the first festival day,’ the fifteenth of Nisan; for strictly 
speaking that was 7] gary trav afvuwr. But Josephus reckons 
sometimes seven days of ta &uua, when he speaks strictly ac- 
cording to the law; and sometimes eight days,' in the language 
of common life, where the fourteenth of Nisan also may be reck- 
oned among the afuuea, as in Luke 22:7. The reason of this 
probably was, because on that day, according to Ex. 12: 15 and 
the Mishna,® every thing leavened was to be put away; and 


1 Luke 22: 1. 2 Comm. IIL. p. 96. 

3 This remark would seem to imply a lapsus animae on the part of 
the author; for the account of the meal in Simon’s house stands in 
no necessary connexion with the above note of time ; and is more- 
over said by John, 12:1, to have taken place sir days before the 
passover.—Eb. 

4 Jos. Ant. 2. 15. 1. 5 Tract. Pesachim, c. 1. 
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thus there came out just eight days, when leavened bread was 
again introduced on the twenty-first. Consequently, the four- 
teenth of Nisan is to be understood here, as in Luke. The 
writer might however mean the beginning, the middle, or the 
end of that day. But Mark 14: 12, specifies the time more 
definitely : ore 10 naoya éOvov, “when they killed the paschal 
lamb ;” and after Jesus had now directed the disciples, in Matt. 
26: 18 and Mark 14: 13, to prepare the passover, and they had 
done this, it is said in Matt. 26: 20 and Mark 14: 17, owiag ye- 
vouevns avéxecro, “ evening being come he reclined,” etc. The 
representation then is, that on the first day of unleavened bread, 
when the paschal lamb was killed, after Jesus had directed his 
disciples to prepare the paschal meal, and when the evening was 
now actually come, he placed himself (reclined) at table with 
the twelve. In what part of the fourteenth day of Nisan was 
this? According to a custom already noticed,’ resting probably 
on pharisaical grounds, or introduced perhaps merely by way of 
caution, in order to have the killing of the lambs completed in 
all cases by the time fixed in the law, the lambs were killed not 
between the evenings, as was appointed by law, i. e. in the very 
beginning of the fourteenth day, but they were killed from the 
ninth to the eleventh hour of the thirteenth of Nisan, towards 
evening. Hence the latter part of the thirteenth of Nisan, from 
the ninth hour on, was in common parlance included under the 
name of the fourteenth, as one of the a¢vya; because in these 
last hours of the thirteenth, that had already been done which 
properly belonged to the first hours of the fourteenth; and the 
phrases ry nowrn trav alvuwy and dwias yevouevns consequently 
apply also to the interval from the ninth hour of the thirteenth 
to the beginning of the fourteenth of Nisan. Indeed, when on 
the afternoon of the thirteenth of Nisan the 100,000 lambs were 
driven to the temple, and the vast multitude of Jews collected 
from every quarter at Jerusalem were all in motion, in order to 
purchase a lamb and bring it to the slaughter and procure the 
other necessaries appertaining to the meal, if a stranger, aston- 
ished at the uproar, had inquired after the cause of it, would 
not every Jew have replied: “It is the passover, 7 nowry trav 
alvuwy ;” although we, with our book-knowledge, understand 
this name only of a time three hours later? Is it not customary 





1 See p. 114 above. 
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even among ourselves to speak of Christmas, or Easter, as being 
actually come, some hours or even a day before these festivals 
are publicly celebrated? ‘The Jews began their day strictly at 
sunset ; but the preceding natural day continues beyond sunset, 
beyond this arbitrary commencement of the new day, until it is 
fully night; and in like manner, when there began at sunset a 
new day, more important and distinguished than the preceding, 
this following day, as the pars potior, threw back its name and 
dignity upon the last hours of the preceding one. A remark- 
able instance of this occurs in the description which the Mishna 
gives, of the libation of the priests during the feast of taberna- 
cles: “ Every day of the festival, on the sabbath as well as on 
other days, the priests draw water from Siloah and pour it on 
the altar; but the water which is to be poured out on the sab- 
bath, is brought on the eve of that day (a vespera sabbati) from 
Siloah, and is mean time set away covered in a vault of the 
temple.” So in the Mishna, where the rabbins give their opin- 
ions respecting the labours to be permitted or forbidden on the 
sabbath, Mar Okelu says: ** When one has prepared ointment 
on the eve of the sabbath (vespere sabbati), and applies it on the 
sabbath, he commits no sin.” There was therefore an eve of 
the sabbath before its commencement ; and therefore probably 
an eve of the passover likewise before its beginning.’ And in 
general, the latter part of the current day, perhaps from the 
ninth hour on, seems to have been regarded as the approach, 
beginning, diluculum, of the following ; hence énéqgwoxe, Luke 
23: 54. 

Mark 15: 42. In speaking of the arrangements for burying 
the body of Jesus, the writer adds: jv magaoxeun, 6 gore ag0- 
oufBarov, i.e. the eve or preparation of the sabbath; as in 
Luke 23: 54. John 19: 31. 

Finally, in Matt. 27: 62, the day after the burial of Jesus is 
the sabbath, wera ryv magaoxevyy ; and consequently, the time 
when our Lord held his last paschal meal with the disciples, was 
on Thursday evening of our reckoning. 

According to the accounts then of Matthew and Mark, and of 
course, as we have now seen, according to all the evangelists, 
Jesus held the paschal meal with his disciples, conformably to 
the prescriptions of the law and the custom of all the Jews, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth of Nisan ; in the night succeed- 


! Comp. Paulus Comm. [V. p. 385, 474. 
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ing this meal he was arrested ; on the morning following was 
condemned and crucified ; he expired and was buried on the 
eve or preparation of the sabbath, towards the end of the four- 
teenth of Nisan ; and all this took place, according to our mode 
of reckoning, in the interval from the evening of Thursday till 
towards the evening of Friday. John relates the circumstances 
like all the other evangelists ; except that here, as in the other 
parts of his gospel generally, he specifies the dates with more 
exactness, and carefully distinguishes the days even to the hours. 
In this we recognise the attentive observer and eye-witness. So 
that the existing confusion could not possibly have arisen in re- 
gard to this section-of history, had the proper degree of credit 
been attributed to his testimony, and he himself been estimated 
as what he really is, the author of the chief gospel of the chris- 
tian dispensation. 

The explanation which we have given of the gospel history 
of our Lord’s last passover, presents itself spontaneously, as the 
result of credible and incontestible accounts of Moses, of the 
evangelists, and of Josephus; without any forced or artificial 
interpretation of single words or phrases ; without any hypothe- 
ses or arbitrary presuppositions ; and it removes all those stones 
of stumbling which have been thought to exist, either in the 
narratives of particular evangelists, or in the comparison of them 
with one another. 

Unfounded therefore, wholly, seem now to us the hypotheses, 
by the aid of which the author of the Probabilia attempts to 
explain the alleged contradictions in the fourth gospel, against 
itself and against the other evangelists. 

Empty and worthless are to us all other hypotheses which 
have been, in like manner, invented and dressed up with art ; 
e. g. as if Jesus had held only a naoya uvnuomxoy, or had cele- 
brated the @vocuov with one party of the Jews a day earlier 
than the greater portion of the people. Such hypotheses are in 
part unsusceptible of proof and drawn merely from the air; in 
part they have the express testimony of the evangelists against 
them ; and in part they by no means afford that aid which their 
inventors promised from them ; as Gabler and Paulus have fully 
shewn. It is not necessary even to apply any strange or un- 
usual modes of interpretation or ellipses, such as so many inter- 
preters have supposed to be requisite ; e. g. John 13: 1 790 TI 
éoorns, as if for év rw mooeogtiy,—or John 19: 14, TMAQUOKELT) 
tov naoye, as if put for nueOR TOU NAOYa, HIS Av MAapaoKELT) 
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17S evans neous tov Oaffarov tov MEO Yc, or for MA OUTKELT, 
neyadn tov oafParov, or for tagaoxevn év 1H MaOY CL, etc. 

It will now be no longer necessary to inquire with prolixity, 
how Jesus, on the chief festival day of the passover, a day de- 
manding the repose of the sabbath,' could have been taken 
prisoner, and, amid so wild a tumult of the people and their 
leaders, been tried, condemned, and crucified ; for on this chief 
day of the festival Jesus rested already in his tomb. Nor, in 
order to support a preconceived opinion, will it do to allege, that 
judicial inquiries and executions were permitted on festival days 
and on the sabbath; for in Matt. 26: 5, the Sanhedrim them- 
selves use the precaution : “Not on the feast-day, lest there be 
an uproar among the people ;” and it was here not the multitude 
of the people that they thus professed to care for, since these 
were already convened and were not still to arrive, but the sa- 
credness of the sabbath united with | the festival. Just as little 
can an appeal be made to Acts 12: 3, as affirming that Herod 
made havoc among the disci les of Jesus during Easter ; for 
there only the ajuégae tay aguuwy are mentioned, without any 
mention of the festival, or first day, to which aad the seventh 
alone a sacredness like that of the sabbath was attributed ; and 
further, Peter was only arrested, and was to have been executed 
only after the festival. ‘The same holds good also of the passage 
cited by Paulus? from the Mishna, in support of the same opinion, 
viz. that “criminals condemned for blasphemy should be brought 
from the provinces to Jerusalem, and there executed during the 
festival ;” for what might be done on other days of the festival,’ 
was not "necessarily permitted on the first and seventh days. 

With our explanation fully accords also the ancient tradition, 
which still survives in the customs of the christian church, viz. 
that the festival of pentecost, which always fell upon the same 
day of the week as the second day of the passover-festival, 
occurred for the first time in the christian church on Sun- 
day. For if, according to our view, the fifteenth of Nisan, 
which began Friday evening and continued till Saturday eve- 
ning, was at the same time the Jewish Sabbath and the paschal 
festival, éoorn twv afvuor, then the second day of the festival, 
beginning with Saturday evening, was Sunday ; and consequent- 
ly the first day of pentecost fell also on Sunday. There is 


1 Ex. 12: 16. Lev. 23: 7 . Numb. 28: 18, 
2 Comm. III. p. 543. 3 Lev. 23: 15. 
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therefore no ground to cast suspicion on this very ancient tradi- 
tion, in order to get rid of the discrepancy arising out of the 
common view of the question ; nor to adopt the unfounded con- 
jecture, that the sabbath or the second paschal day probably 
occasioned a change; nor, finally, to suppose with Guerike,} 
that the apostles actually received the Holy Ghost on the first day 
of pentecost, but did not perceive the effects of it until the sec- 
ond day.—Nor does it present any ground of difficulty, when 
Jesus after the paschal meal says to Judas, John 13:29, “What 
thou doest, do quickly,” and that this was understocd by some 
of the disciples as a direction to purchase what was necessary 
for the festival ; as if this could not have suggested itself to their 
minds, because, if the festival occurred on the second day after, 
there was time the whole of the next day to make purchases ; 
and as if therefore this was merely a casual suggestion of one 
or another disciple, such as the wisest sometimes yield to mo- 
mentarily, which he immediately observed and endeavoured to 
mend: “Or that he should give something to the poor.” 
Nevertheless, in such a vast multitude of persons as were usual- 
ly assembled in and around Jerusalem at the passover, an early 
provision for the necessaries of the festival might not have been 
so unnecessary ; nor this suggestion of the disciples been drawn 
so entirely from the air. 

And finally, when, as Irenaeus the disciple of Polycarp re- 
lates,* in the first Easter controversy between the orien- 
tal and occidental churches, in the second century, Polycarp 
appealed to the fact that Jesus partook of the paschal lamb for 
the last time along with the Jews; and affirms that he himself 
had received this account, as well as the custom of celebrating 
the passover yearly along with the Jews, from the apostle John ; 
(although the point in controversy was a different one, and prop- 
erly regarded only the mode of celebration in the church at that 
time ;) he did not assuredly make his appeal to the oral instruc- 
tion alone received from the apostle John, but naturally also to 
his gospel. Indeed this gospel testifies to that fact more clearly 
and expressly, than the other evangelists; and instead of Poly- 
carp’s declaration being, as the author of the Probabilia suppos- 
es, directly in contradiction with the fourth gospel, (e diametro 


! In Winer’s Neues krit, Journ. B. 3. St. 3. 
® See Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. 24. 
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contradizxisset,) it is on the contrary perfectly in accord with it, 
and furnishes a remarkable testimony to its truth. 

Other minor circumstances speak also in favour of our ex- 
planation, upon which it is not necessary here to dwell; e. g. 
the opinion of the Greek church, that the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper was first instituted with common leavened bread ; 
because Jesus ate the passover on the evening following the thir- 
teenth of Nisan, i. e. at the beginning of the fourteenth. With 
this harmonizes also the statute in Ex. 12: 15, that on the first 
paschal day every thing leavened should be put away ; as also 
the account of Maimonides, that among the ancient Jews it was 
not forbidden to eat leavened bread up to the middle of the 
fourteenth of Nisan; probably in correspondence with its being 
again prepared on the twenty-first. So in 1 Cor. 5: 7, the 
apostle reminds Christians, that Christ, as a paschal lamb, is 
already sacrificed for them; and therefore he now urges them 
to put away all leaven, and keep the festival of the passover 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 

* From the explanation which we have now carried through, 
we see incontrovertibly, that it has been alone the misapprehen- 
sion of interpreters, that has occasioned all the alleged obscuri- 
ty and discrepancy of the evangelists in this part of their histo- 


ry. Just as clearly also does it now appear, that the author of 
the Probabilia, by the aid of similar misapprehension and by an 
art peculiar to himself, has himself produced those contradic- 
tions which he professes to have found in the fourth gospel. 
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Art. V. Ourtiines or a Courst or Tueonocicat Stupy 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


Prepared by the Theological Faculty in the University of Leipsic. Translated from the 
German by the Editor.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


\ 1. The successful prosecution of any study depends upon 
a proper choice of the objects of study, and upon a good be- 
ginning. Ignorance of the true object in view and the extent of 
it, as also the want of a regular plan in respect to diligence both 
in public and private study, have often heen the source of irre- 
trievable injury even to the most gifted mind. 

§ 2. It is therefore the purpose of the Theological Faculty, 
in the following pages, to present to the young theologian as com- 
lete a view as possible of the whole circle of theological science, 
and also brief instructions for pursuing the study of it in this uni- 
versity. 

§ 3. The essential features of this outline of theological Pro- 
paedeutics,} (called also Hodegetics, Isagoge, Introduction, etc. ) 


* The following artic “ it w in be perceived, is similar i in its char- 
acter to one published in a former number of this work, Vol. I. p. 
613 sq. which was been up by the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. The present one, however, exhibits a more con- 
densed view of the subject, and also imparts more definite advice in 
respect to the mode of pursuing theological studies. It was therefore 
thought expedient to insert it, as a correct and interesting outline of 
the state and character of theological science in Germany. It was 
transmitted to the Editor by Prof. Hahn, and is not improbably from 
his pen.—Ep. 


| Propaedeutics, Hodegetic 8, Isagoge, equivalent to the Greek words 
tootadela, OOnyla, sivuywyy, (or rather to adjective forms, moomadev- 
t1xd¢, OOnyntixog,) all mean preparatory instruction, i. e. directions for 
entering upon the study of any science. Theological Encyclopaedia 
is the circle of theological sciences, or a mere theoretical surv ey and 
enumeration of them. Methodology consists of practical directions as 
to the best method of study, etc. as above explained in the text.— 
Compare the article in Vol. I. p. 201, of this work.—Ep. 
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will therefore consist: I. In a sketch of the different parts of 
theological science in their organic connexion and relations to 
each other, i.e. the outlines of a Theological Encyclopaedia. 
II. In showing how the study of theology must in general be 
arranged and pursued, viz. in what order and succession the lec- 
tures upon theological subjects may most appropriately be heard ; 
in what connexion with each other and with preparatory and 
auxiliary studies and sciences they may best be taken up; and 
how they may be best aided and sustained by private diligence 
and various exercises. This is Theological Methodology. 

$4. In order to hope for success in the study of theology, 
the student must not only feel a decided internal call to this pro- 
fession, but must also possess a previous general] education and 
liberal cultivation of mind, or a certain amount of thorough pre- 
paratory knowledge; most of which is usually acquired in the 
higher schools. As necessary portions of this we may here 
specify more particularly, an acquaintance with Philology, (the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages,) with History, and with 
the Mathematics. 

§ 5. But as the preparatory studies cannot well be carried far 
enough at the high schools, they must therefore be continued at 
the university ; and the first year especially should be chiefly, if 
not exclusively, devoted tothem. ‘To these however should be 
superadded the perusal of other branches; without an acquaint- 
ance with which the loftier heights of science can never be ap- 
proached. ‘l'hese are distinguished from the strictly theological 
studies, and included under the name of auailiary sciences ; by 
means of which the preparatory education of the student is car- 
ried out to a wider extent and its foundations more deeply laid. 
In the university language these are called the philosophical sci- 
ences; because they are mostly taught in the lectures of those 
professors who belong to the so-called Faculty of Philosophy.' 

§6. These studies, particularly Logic and Mathematics, 
stand in the most intimate connexion with all true science, and 
especially with the thorough scientific study of Christian Theol- 
ogy and its different branches ; and they constitute with the lat- 
ter several parallels, which correspond throughout, viz. 

1. Philology corresponds to exegetical theology,—both the 
Greek-occidental or classical, and oriental philology in general. 


! See Vol. L. p. 7, of this work. 
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This is true also of both the constituent parts of these sciences, 
the grammatico-lexical, and the archaeological. The results of 
grammatico-lexical study not only serve to prepare the way and 
afford a basis for judging of the character of the biblical lan- 
guage and idioms; but they are often the only sources of exe- 
zetical certainty and thoroughness. But an acquaintance with 
the subjects, which are usually comprehended under the term 
Archaeology, such as geography, chronology, religion (with my- 
thology), politics, the civil and domestic manners and customs 
of ancient nations, is also not less important to the biblical inter- 
preter, on account of the very numerous allusions to them in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

2) The Philosophy of Religion,—both metaphysics and eth- 
ics,—corresponds to systematic theology, i.e. dogmatic and 

moral theology. 

3) The general History of the World, and also in particular 
the history of different religions and modes of worship, and of 
the various philosophical systems, stands in very close relation 
with the history of the christian religion and church, and of the 
manifold forms of christian doctrine. 

4) Rhetoric, Paedogogics, and Psychological Anthropology, 
are auxiliary studies, which yield important aid in the depart- 
ment of practical theology. 


I. Ootuies or THEeo.toceicaL Encycioparpia. 


§ 7. Christian Theology, regarded as a science, comprises 
two grand divisions, viz. Theoretical and Practical theology. 
The former regards Christianity in and by itself, as a higher and 
nobler phenomenon in the life of man, and aims to unfold it in 
its origin, in its essential nature, and in its various modifications 
and historical character. ‘The latter instructs the future teacher 
of religion how to proceed in communicating to others, in the 
best possible manner, the knowledge and conviction which he 
himself has acquired, and also that higher spiritual life which 
these are adapted to awaken. 


1. Theoretical Theology. 


- This comprises again a threefold subdivision, according 
as ‘ aged in regard to divine truth and evangelical doctrine, 


Vor. IV. No. 13. 17 
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is: (1) To derive them, in their original purity and fulness, im- 
mediately from the authentic records, by means of correct inter- 
pretation ; (2) To arrange and unite them, according to their 
different parts, and in conformity with their fundamental princi- 
ple, into one complete whole; (3) To describe their effects, 
and narrate their history, in the world. Hence the division into 
Exegetical, Systematic, and Historical theology ; each of which, 
again, has its own special subdivisions. 


Exegetical Theology. 


§ 9. The exegetical theologian has for his object: (1) To 
examine the condition of the records which have been handed 
down to us; to ascertain those which are genuine ; and to ex- 
hibit them in a text as pure and complete as possible. (2) To 
acquire a knowledge of languages, antiquities, etc. (§ 6,) which 
shall render the proper understanding of the Holy Scriptures 
accessible to him. (3) ‘To become acquainted with the laws and 
conditions necessary for the correct application of all the means 
of interpretation. (4) Actually to apply all these in every re- 
spect with conscientiousness and skill.—Exegetical theology, 
therefore, may be subdivided into four branches, viz. Biblical 
Criticism, which is either taught separately, or, very frequently, 
in connexion with an historical Introduction to the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament ; Biblical Philology, including the 
knowledge both of languages and of antiquities,ete. Theoretical 
and Practical Exegesis, i.e. Biblical Hermeneutics and Exegesis. 
The latter, or practical exegesis, as being the actual interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, is the grand object, to which all the 
other branches stand in the relation of means; and this is better 
learned from oral instruction and living example, viva vox ma- 
gistri, than from any rules. 


Note. Hermeneutics is also sometimes taught separately ; some- 
times along with an Introduction to the Scriptures; and sometimes 
in connexion with exegesis itself. 


Systematic Theology. 


§ 10. This is the systematic arrangement and exhibition of 
the doctrines contained in the holy records, as ascertained by 
means of exegesis. Since now these doctrines appertain partly 
to christian faith, and partly to christian life, the whole is subdi- 
vided into dogmatics, or the doctrines relating to faith, and 
ethics or morals, i.e. the doctrines relating to practice. 
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§ 11. Dogmatics, or dogmatical theology, is the science which 
unites and exhibits the biblical doctrines respecting faith into one 
complete and systematic whole, and traces them back to the ul- 
timate grounds on which they rest. But as the doctrines of 
christian faith have, from the very first, partly stood in opposi- 
tion to other forms of religion, and partly been exhibited under 
different modifications by various parties and teachers in the 
church, it is not unusual to make a distinction between biblical 
dogmatics, (more commonly called biblical theology,) and eccle- 
siastical. ‘These branches are not only often taught separately ; 
but there are also several subordinate branches, connected with 
this biblical-ecclesiastical theology as their main science, viz. 
Apologetics, Symbolics, Polemics, and Irenics. 

§ 12. It is the province of Apologetics to defend Christianity 
as a divine revelation against all opposers. 

The province of Symbolics lies partly in presenting a knowl- 
edge of the symbolical writings, i.e. the public creeds or confes- 
sions of faith of the churches ; and partly in an exhibition of the 
peculiar doctrines contained in them, by which one church is 
distinguished from another. 

Polemics is the scientific arrangement and exhibition of the 
proofs of those particular doctrines, as to the reception of which 
different confessions disagree. 

Trenics has for its object the end of all strife. Consequently 
its first aim is tolerance ; and then, after the avoidance of hin- 
drances by the removal of error and doubt, its ultimate aim is 
the union of all christian sects and parties. As such, it is also 
called Henotics. 

§ 13. Christian Ethics, or Moral Theology, is the science 
which treats of the essential nature and conditions of christian vir- 
tue. It has the subordinate branches of Ascetics and Casuistry. 
The former of these is the scientific exhibition of all the motives, 
means, and exercises, (aox7oeeg,) by which the heart and will 
of the Christian may be guided, purified, and confirmed in vir- 
tue. The latter sets forth the principles, according to which, in 
particular cases of conscience (casus conscientiae), where two or 
more duties seem to come in collision, the question must, in 
conformity with christian morals, be decided. 


Historical Theology. 


§ 14. This has for its province to describe, both in general 
and in particular, the changes which the religion of the Bible and 
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the ecclesiastical institutions connected with and dependent on it, 
have experienced ; and also those which have been either caused, 
or in any way occasioned, by the influence of this religion and 
these institutions. In accordance with the different divine dis- 
pensations, this science falls into two principal divisions, viz. 
History of the Old and of the New Covenant. 

§15. The history of the Old Testament Religion and The- 
ocracy, should consist of a philosophical (pragmatisch) exhibi- 
tion of the historical accounts respecting the origin and develope- 
ment of the Jewish Monotheism, and of the theocratic state 
established by ancient revelation before the time of Christ ; not 
only in respect to its original constitution and object, but also 
in its deformed and degenerate condition in the periods imme- 
diately before and after the coming of Christ. It will likewise 
be understood as a matter of course, that an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Jewish doctrines, sects, and manners and customs, 
is an essential prerequisite for the correct interpretation, not only 
of the books of the Old Testament, but also for those of the New. 

§ 16. The second division of Historical Theology commonly 
appears under the name of the History of the Christian Church. 
It includes, however, as much the history of ecclesiastical opin- 
ions, as it does the external character and constitution of the 
church; and is therefore properly termed the History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. 

§ 17. But the uncommon extent and high importance of this 
branch of theological science, has been the occasion of separat- 
ing some of the subjects belonging to it, and treating of them in 
particular works and courses of lectures. Thus the exhibition 
of the original formation, of the developement, and of the vari- 
ous modifications and changes in the system of religious faith, 
constitutes the History of Christian Doctrine (Domengeschichte). 
The description of the external institutions of the church, in their 
relations to time and space, their favourable and unfavourable 
changes, both in general and in particular countries and com- 
munions, is usually given under the name of Ecclesiastical Sta- 
tistics, Constitutions, or also Archaeology. 

§ 18. But even in these wide fields, a minute and thorough 
acquaintance with the subjects, requires that some particular 
portions should be handled separately. Thus we have the His- 
tory of the Apostolic Age ; Patristics, or an account of the lives, 
writings, and doctrines of the earlier christian teachers, particu- 
larly those of the first five or six centuries ; the History of the 
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Martyrs ; that of Heretics ; of the Middle Azes; of Scholast:- 
cism; of Mysticism; of the Hierarchy in general, and of the 
Roman Hierarchy (the Popes) in particular; the History of 
Councils ; of the Ecclesiastical Orders, especially of Monasti- 
cism ; History of the Reformation; of Missions; of Theological 
Science and Literature, etc. 


2. Practical Theology. 


§ 19. This embraces, in accordance with its great aim ($7), 
all the branches of theological science which relate to Preaching. 
The object of them all is, to point out the multiplied ways and 
forms, in which the truths of the Christian religion may be most 
certainly and effectually brought home to, and appropriated by, 
the hearts of men, according to their various capacities and tem- 
peraments respectively. This department is therefore often 
called Pastoral Theology; although according to the prevailing 
terminology, this last is still treated as a particular branch of 
practical theology. 

§20. But as a clergyman is placed in various relations, so he 
must act in different ways for the improvement and edification 
of the members of the visible church, and the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. He must be the living herald and 
interpreter of God’s word before the people; the teacher of 
those who need instruction, especially of the young; the mana- 
ger and steward of the public services of religion, and of par- 
ticular sacred ordinances; and finally the director, the repre- 
sentative, and the pastor, of particular churches. Hence the 
whole department of practical theology is comprised in the four 
following branches of study, preparatory to the proper exercise 
of the pastoral office : Homiletics, Catechetics, Liturgics, and 
Pastoral Theology. 

§ 21. Homiletics, or the theory of christian eloquence, 
teaches the proper method in which connected public discourses 
on the truths of religion, are to be composed and delivered. 

§22. Catechetics points out the best mode of imparting in- 
struction in religious truth to children and those who are spiritu- 
ally unlearned, in the catechetical (erotematic) form, according 
to their individual necessities and capacities. 

§23. Liturgies treats of the public services of religion; it 
teaches the appropriate arrangement of public worship; and de- 
signates particularly the forms which the clergyman is to follow 
in the performance of his official duties. 
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§ 24. Pastoral Theology (Instruction in Pastoral Wisdom, 
i. e. Pastoral Science) points out in what manner the clergyman, 
as a pastor having the care of souls, should order his conduct in 
all his relations to the people under his charge ; and also, as a 
servant of the church and state, towards those who are set over 
him. Hence, also, the science of Pastoral Theology includes 
at least some degree of attention to the Ecclesiastical or Canon 
Law ; or, if not to this general subject, (which is usually taught 
by the Professors of Law,) yet to that particular branch of it 
which is recognized as valid in the church, country, or province, 
where the individual is to spend his days. 


Il. Ouruines or Tueotocicat Metuopo.oey. 


§ 25. If it be the province of Theological Encyclopaedia to 
introduce the young theologian to an acquaintance with the cir- 
cle of sciences on which he is about to enter; it is in like man- 
ner the province of Methodology, as a branch of Hodegetics, to 
lead him to personal diligence and activity in these studies, and 
teach him how to shape his course and direct his efforts, so as 
to make the best possible use of the short period of academic 
life, and derive from it the greatest and most enduring profit. 

§ 26. With this view we here subjoin a plan, specifying the 
order and succession in which the different branches of theologi- 
cal science, and consequently, in an academic life, the courses 
of lectures, may most appropriately be heard and studied. 


Nore. It is of course impossible to give a plan, which shall corres- 
pond to the wants and circumstances of every individual student. 
Many therefore will doubtless feel themselves compelled to deviate 
from our plan in some particulars. The following may be some 
of the causes : 


1) The order and character of the lectures themselves; or the 
hours at which they are delivered,—at the same hour perhaps with 
other lectures which one must hear. 


2) The respect and confidence which the student may have for 
this or that instructor, may induce an earlier or later or repeated at- 
tendance on his lectures. 


3) In proportion to their previous preparation or intellectual capaci- 
ty, some will be more and some less qualified to attend this or that 
course of lectures. 


4) The following plan is arranged upon the supposition, that the 
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whole course of study is to occupy only three years. But if a stu- 
dent can devote a longer time to the academic course, (which certain- 
ly is very much to be desired,) he will be able readily to make the 
proper modifications in our plan; and what is here suggested, will 
not, even in that case, cease to be useful to him. 


General Outline of the Plan. 


§ 27. The first of the three academic years is to be devoted 
chiefly to those branches of theological science which are prepar- 
atory; the second year to the historical and systematic branches; 
and the third year tothe practical branches. But the exegetical 
studies must throughout accompany the others; and for this reason 
it is advisable to attend, during the two first years at least, exe- 
getical lectures on the most important and most difficult books 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


First Year. 


28. The chief study in this year should be the Philosophi- 
cal Sciences, (see § 5,) viz. Philosophy together with the other 
auxiliary branches, as Philology both classic and biblical, and 
History. ‘These studies should indeed be still further pursued 
as the companions of those which are more strictly theological ; 
while the latter ought in this year not only to be attended to in 
the way of preparation, but actually commenced. 


The following courses of lectures are to be attended : 


FIRST SEMESTER. SECOND SEMESTER. 


Logic and Metaphysics. | Moral Philosophy. 
Exposition of one or more of the | Psychology and Anthropology. 


Classics. History of Philosophy. 
Grammar and the philosophy of | Exposition of some Classic. 
Grammar. | Historical and Critical Introduction 
History. to the Writings of the O. and N. 
Historical and Critical [ntroduction | Testament.” 
tothe Writings of the O. and | Exegesis of the O. and N. Test. 
N. Test. | History of the Church. Ist Half. 
Exegesis of the O. and N. Test. Criticism (Kritik). 
Jewish Archaeology and Philosophy. 
Hermeneutics. 


* Whenever lectures on the same subjects are assigned to different 
semesters, it is to be understood that they have previously either not been 
heard at all, or only in part. 
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Nore. Even in case all the lectures above proposed should be ac- 
tually delivered and attended, they wouid not require on an average 
more than four or at most five hours a day ; and there would conse- 
quently always remain time for recreation and private study. 


For a course of private study, the following subjects may be 
recommended, especially when there are no lectures upon 
them; viz. the History of Philosophy down to the present 
time ; Biblical Archaeology and History ; the Hellenistic Greek 
in general, and the Dialect of the New Testament in particular ; 
together with the cursory reading of the New Testament and the 
Historical books of the Old in the original. Besides this, Dis- 
putatoria upon philosophical problems, either under the gui- 
dance of an instructor or with intelligent friends, will be found 
very useful. 


Second Year. 


§ 29. The attention in this year should be chiefly directed 
to Historical and Systematic Theology. 


The following lectures are to be attended : 


THIRD SEMESTER. FOURTH SEMESTER. 


History of the Church, Ist or 2nd | History of the Church, 2nd Half. 
Half. Systematic Theology (Dogmatik), 
Systematic Theology (Dogmatik). Ist or 2nd Half. 
History < Christian Doctrine, Ist bas: of Christian Doctrine, Ist 
or 2nd Half. 
Biblical Theology. | Ethics. 


Patristics. Archaeology of the Church. 

Exegesis of the Old and New Testa- | Exegesis of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. ment. 

Exposition of some Classic. ‘| History of different Religions. 


Nore. For the course of private study may be particularly recom- 
mended, the repetition of the lectures and a perusal of the text 
books, as also disputatoria on important theological topics ; the con- 
tinuance of the cursory perusal of the original Scriptures, along with 
the attendance on exegetical lectures. More especially, however, 
would we also recommend to the student the comparison of what he 
hears and learns with distinguished works on ecclesiastical history, 
systematic theology, and apologetics. Such works, in case he does 
not possess them, may be perused in the public library, or also bor- 
rowed from it. 
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Third Year. 


§ 30. The chief study of this year is Practical Theology ; 
while the study of Systematic Theology and the other branches, 
so far as not completed, is to be pursued and finished. 


Hence the following lectures are to be attended : 
FIFTH SEMESTER. } SIXTH SEMESTER. 
| 


Systematic Theology (Dogmatik), | Pastoral Theology. 


2nd Half. | Practical Exegesis. 
History of Christian Doctrine, 2nd | Practical Homiletics, and Catechet- 
Half. ical Exercises. 
History of the Reformation. Private Examinations on Systematic 
Symbolics. Theology and Church History 


Homiletics. 
Paedagogics in general, and Cate- | 

chetics in particular. 
Exegesis. 


Nore. The number of hours necessary to be devoted, during this 
year, to the public lectures, cannot be very great ; unless (what in- 
deed is very much to be desired) the learner continues at the same 
time to hear lectures on the auxiliary sciences, and also perhaps 
on mathematics, natural philosophy and history, etc. or on some 
particular branches of the great divisions of the theological sciences. 
It is therefore recommended to the student, to endeavour, in his 
private studies, to appropriate to himself what he has hitherto accu- 
mulated, and convert it into materials for his own independent course 
of thought. He will also do well to read attentively and studiously 
some of the more difficult books of Scripture ; and to prepare him- 
self fully for the homiletic and catechetical exercises. This is 
the more important; because without such preparation, these ex- 
ercises cannot be attended with the full advantage proposed. To 
lead the pupil to independence in his conceptions and mode of treat- 
ing given subjects, is one great object of the Laterary Societies con- 
nected with the University. 

Should any one have a desire and calling to pursue his studies in a 
more thorough manner, and especially to trace the peculiar phenom- 
ena of the biblical grammatical forms up to their remotest sources 
and germs; it will be proper for him to learn also the kindred 
Shemitish dialects, especially the Arameean (Syriac and Chaldaic) 
and Arabic, and then likewise the Samaritan and Rabbinic. In 
such cases the study of these languages should be commenced, at 
the latest, in the second year ; and if perhaps he would aim at some 
future time himself to become a teacher, he will find it necessary 
to prolong very considerably his academic course. 


Vol. IV. No. 13. 18 





Paul as the Apostle to the Heathen. [Jan. 


Arr. VI. Pau as tHe ApostLe or THE Hearuen. His 
Epvucation anp Catt. 


From Neander’s “ History of the Planting and Progress of the Christian Church under the 
Apostles,” Vol. I. Translated from the German by the Editor. 


[The following article is selected from a work already announced 
as in a course of translation by the Editor. Besides its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, it may serve as a specimen of that work, and of the spirited 
and profound views which are characteristic of Neander. In our 
next Number we propose to give a longer extract, on the Constitution 
and worship of the primitive Churches.—Eb. | 


The first beginning had now been made towards the inde- 
pendent spread of Christianity among heathen nations; the ap- 
pointment of the gospel as an independent means of training up 
all nations for the kingdom of God, was recognized by the apos- 
tles; and therefore no opposition on their part could now arise, 
when it should be applied as such among the heathen. While 
now through a connected series of providences in the divine 
wisdom, the great obstacle was thus removed which had stood 
in the way of the conversion of heathen nations, and the first 
impulse was given to this conversion itself; through other re- 
markable arrangements of the divine wisdom, the great cham- 
pion of the faith, through whom the work thus prepared. was to 
be completed, and the foundation laid for the salvation of the 
heathen through all coming ages, was called to the station which 
he was to occupy in the progress of the kingdom of God. This 
was the apostle Paul; who stands forth pre-eminent in the his- 
tory of the progress of Christianity, not only from the wide ex- 
tent of his apostolic field of labour ; but particularly from the 
circumstance, that throngh him especially the fundamental 
truths of the gospel were unfolded in their lively organic con- 
nexion with each other, and compacted into one firm system 
of doctrine ; and also that through him, especially in one point 
of view, the essential features of the gospel in relation to the na- 
ture of man, were brought out into the fullest light. Hence the 
new feeling of christian life, which so often awakes in the church 
at large and in individuals, has ever drawn its sustenance par- 
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ticularly from the writings of this apostle. And although history 
discovers to us only a few traces out of the earlier life of Paul, 
before his entrance on the apostolic calling; yet she discloses 
enough to demonstrate to us, how he was ireined by the whole 
course of his peculiar moral and intellectual developement, pre- 
cisely for rat, which be was to become, and which was to be 
accomplished through him. 

Saul or Paul—the former the original Hebrew name, and the 
latter its Hellenistic form '— was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia. 
That he was born there, rests upon his own testimony ;* and, as 
varying from this, the tradition mentioned by Jerome,® that he 
was born in the town of Gishala in Galilee, can have no au- 
thority; although this tradition may so far have had a founda- 
tion in truth, that his parents perbaps, at an earlier period, were 
inhabitants of that place.* As we do not know how long he re- 
mained under the paternal roof, we cannot determine what in- 
fluence was exerted upon his culture by an education in the 
metropolis of Cilicia, a city which as a seat of literature was 
ranked by the side of Athens and Alexandria.® His early ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language and with the national pecu- 
liarities of that people, was doubtless not without influence upon 


1 This latte © bee ame the pre veiling hort after be had devoted his 
life to the conversion of the heathen, Acts 13: 9. 


2 Acts 21: 39. 22: 3. 3 Hieron. de V. J. ¢. 5. 


4 Were we entitled with Paulus, in his work: “Des Apostels Pau- 
lus Lehrbriefe an die Galater und Rime ager p. 323, to understand 
the word éSgaioc in Phil. 3: 5, and 2 Cor. 11:22, as denoting the op- 
posite of &Aqyvvotyc, this would furnish some support to the above hy- 
pothesis ; because it would thence follow, that Paul could boast of his 
descent from a Palestine family, and not merely from Hellenistic Jews. 
But as Paul calls himself &3getos, although by birth he was certainly 
a Hellenist, it is apparent that the word cannot be understood in this 
narrower sense. In the latter passage, especially, where it is put as 
equivalent to an Israelite, one of the descendants of Abraham, the 
word manifestly has not this narrower meaning. Comp. Bleek, Einl. 
in d, Brief an d. Hebriier, p. 32. 


° Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, places Tarsus in this 
respect even above those two cities. Geogr. 14, 5, tocavtn tots 
evdade o av Soorors onovd), moos Te pihocopiay xat thy ahAny éyntuhuoy 
anacay moadelay yeyovev, wore imeope Bhyvrae xo "ADjvac nai Adetav- 
Spevay need et Tove aAhov tomov Suvatoy sine, vy w azohai nat SvaterBat 
TOY PihocopeY yeyovact. 
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his training asa teacher for nations of Grecian origin. Still, the 
few citations from the Greek poets which occur in his speech at 
Athens and in his epistles, do not of themselves prove, that he 
became acquainted with the literature of Greece by early edu- 
cation. It is quite possible, though in connexion with the phari- 
saical zealotry of Paul not probable, that in consequence of the 
freer views of his more liberal-minded teacher, Gamaliel, in re- 
spect to Greek literature, he was led to occupy himself with this 
while at Jerusalem. It might assuredly be expected from a man 
of his ready and versatile mind,—from a man of an ardour like 
his, which triumphed over all difficulties connected with his 
calling ; of a love like his, which translated him into the very 
position of those among whom he had to labour, into their wants 
and weaknesses ; that he would be induced, from his very field 
of labour among nations of Greek culture, to acquire some ac- 
quaintance with their writers. In his mode of presenting sub- 
jects, the Jewish element in his education manifestly shows itself 
predominant. His peculiar dialectics he acquired not in the 
Greek, but in the Jewish school. 

The name Saul, which signifies one asked for, one desir- 
ed, may perhaps refer to his baving been bestowed upon 
his parents as a long desired firstborn son, the child of pray- 
ers;* from this, the further inference might be drawn, that he 
was immediately set apart by his father, a Pharisee, for the 
service of religion; and with that view was sent in early youth 
to Jerusalem, there to be trained in a school of the Pharisees 
as a learned interpreter of scripture and tradition. Indeed 
it was customary in Tarsus, in order to acquire a learned edu- 
cation, thus to visit foreign schools,3—a fact, however, which 
does not strictly require to be here taken into the account. It 
was important for him, that in the pharisean school at Jerusalem, 
he appropriated to himself that systematic form of mental disci- 
pline, which was afterwards of so much service to him in un- 
folding the contents of the christian scheme; and that he there 
also, as was likewise the case with Luther, became so thoroughly 
acquainted with that theological system, which at a later period 





I SAND, Part. Pes. of? ay 5 to ask. This iniiesens } is too uncertain 
to permit us to lay much stress upon it. 


? As among the Christians of the first century the names Theodore, 
Theodoret, etc. 


3 Comp. Strabo 1. c. 
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he was to combat from its very root. A youth of the fiery and 
energetic character of Paul, must have embraced with his whole 
soul whatever he adopted ; from his very temperament be must 
have been prone to exaggerating and repulsive zeal; and these 
tendencies found great sustenance in Phariseeism. We may 
infer, both from the peculiar character of his mind, and from 
what he has here and there said of himself, that he strove to sur- 
pass all those of his own age in the practice of legal piety ac- 
cording to the tenets of the severer Phariseeism. But well 
might Paul—the more earnest his endeavours after holiness were, 
the more he had to combat with the perverse impulses of a fiery 
and passionate nature, which would not be held in check by the 
curb of the law,—have so much the more occasion to learn from 
his own experience the unholy disanion in the nature of man, 
which arises where the moral consciousness makes its power felt 
as an authoritative law, while the man ever feels himself hurried 
away by the power of ungodly propensities, against his better 
will and desire. Pau! could never have described this situation 
in so vivid and striking a manner in the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans, had he not thus learned it from his own experience. It 
was important for him, that he went over to the gospel from a 
situation where the great aim was, by all kinds of artificial 
hedges and barriers, to protect one’s self against the might of the 
desires and passions, and force one’s self to good ;' in order 
that at a later period, he might testify from his own personal 
experience, in which he appears as the representative of all those 
who are capable of earnest moral effort, how deeply the feeling 
of the need of atonement is seated in the very nature of man- 
kind ; in order that he might be able to portray from his own 
experience, the relation existing between that internal freedom 
which proceeds from faith in an atonement, and the bondage of 
the legal state. Paul as a Pharisee in conflict with himself, 
doubtless had experiences similar to those of Luther in the 
cloister of Erfurdt. 

Although in the pharisean dialectics and interpretation of 
the law, he was a faithful and zealous disciple of Gamaliel, 
still we cannot thence infer, that the spirit of moderation 
by which Gamaliel is said to have been distinguished, and 


| As e.g. from the pharisaic point of view it is said: Instead of 
leaving all to the free course of the disposition, one should compel 
himself to do this or that good action by avow. Vows are the hedg- 
es of sanctity, MID H> 370 OI. See Pirke Avoth § 13. 
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which at first displayed itself in his opinion respecting the 
new sect,' before this came in conflict with the theology of the 
Pharisees, passed over in like manner upon Paul. For the 
disciple, especially a disciple of so energetic and peculiar a 
spirit, appropriates to himself the intellectual influence of his 
teacher, only so far as this is in harmony with his own disposi- 
tion of mind. The sternness of Paul’s disposition, the fire of 
his nature, and the fire of his youth, combined to render him a 
vehement persecuting zealot, against every thing opposed to that 
system which he regarded as alone holy. And as now, through 
the views of Stephen, the new doctrines seemed to take a more 
hostile turn against the pharisean theology, he therefore became 
the most vehement persecutor of these doctrines. After the 
martyrdom of Stephen, when many followers of the gospel had 
sought refuge in foreign lands, he felt himself called to act 
against the new sect in the city of Damascus, where it had 
gained many adherents. And he hastened thither, after having 
received from the Sanhedrim, the highest ecclesiastical tribunal 
among the Jews and in this respect acknowledged also by the 
Romans, which had power to punish all violators of the law, full 
authority for the imprisonment of all Christians.? 

In regard now to the great change which was wrought in 
Paul upon this journey, undertaken as it was by him for the de- 
struction of the christian faith, the hypothesis is certainly possible, 
that perhaps this great event appears to us as something so sud- 
den and supernatural, only because history has imparted to us 
simply the result, but not the various preparatory circumstances 
and connecting links which led to this result ; so that by sup- 
plying these chasms in accordance with the traces found in his- 
tory, we may _— to arrive at a natural oe 


! Acts 5: 34 sq. 


2 If Damascus at that time still belonged to the Roman province, 
the Sanhedrim could exercise jurisdiction there in accordance with 
the right every where secured to the Jews, of managing their religious 
affairs in their own way. Were the city already under the govern- 
ment of the Arabian king Aretas, still the Sanhedrim could count on 
his support, in consequence of the close connexion in which he 
stood with the Jews; it is possible even that he was himself a prose- 
lyte to Judaism. The Jews in Damascus also could exercise great 
influence by means of the women, who were almost all proselytes to 
Judaism. Jos. B. J. 2. 20. 2. 
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Paul—it may be said on this hypothesis—had necessarily re- 
ceived many impressions, which in a mind so full of love for the 
truth could not remain without fruit,—the words of moderation 
from the lips of Gamaliel, the defence of Stephen, to whom he 
was so kindred in peculiarities of spirit, the view of the death of 
this first christian martyr. But he was still too closely shut up 
in the spirit of Phariseeism, to give way to such impressions 
operating upon him against his will. He suppressed them by 
force; he repelled the thoughts which arose spontaneously in 
his soul in favour of the new system, as the suggestions of Sa- 
tan, to whose agency he ascribed this whole revolt against the 
authority of the sacred traditions ; he urged himself into a so 
much the more vehement rage against the new sect. But nev- 
ertheless, these rising thoughts he could not wholly suppress ; 
and the voice of conscience indignant at such fanaticism he 
could not wholly quench. There arose a conflict within him. 
As he was now in this state of mind, an external impression was 
superadded, which brought the previous ferment of his soul to 
a full crisis. Not far from Damascus, he and his attendants 
were suddenly overtaken by a violent thunderstorm ; the light- 
ning struck near Paul, and he fell senseless and unconscious to 
the ground. In all this he now recognized the warning and pu- 
nitive power of the Messiah whom he had persecuted; and 
while he confounded objective and subjective together, this im- 
presssion delineated itself in his soul as a visible appearance of 
Christ. Blinded by the lightning and stunned he arrived at 
Damascus. But granting that the hypothesis were thus far cor- 
rect, how is the meeting of Paul with Ananias to be explained 
on natural grounds? Here too, it is said, we may supply much 
which history does not expressly mention. As Ananias was 
a man well known among the Jews for his strict legal piety, it 
is not improbable that he and Paul had at an earlier period be- 
come knowntoeach otherat Jerusalem. The thought arose in the 
mind of Paul, who had heard of the spiritual gifts imparted to 
Ananias, that perhaps this man, so distinguished among the 
Christians, might also be commissioned to heal him and deliver 
him from this sorrowful condition; and while he busied himself 
with this idea, the vision arose out of it. On the other hand, it 
is likewise easy to conceive, that Ananias also must have heard 
something of the great change which had taken place in Paul; 
but did not perhaps place full confidence in the accounts, until 
through the vision, which in him too may be thus psychologic- 
ally explained, his distrust was overcome. 
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In respect to this explanation, we must first admit the possi- 
bility, that the change thus wrought in Paul might indeed have 
been prepared by impressions of the kind supposed ; but then 
neither the necessity, nor even the probability of such a suppo- 
sition, can be shown from any thing which history has preserved 
tous. History indeed furnishes us examples enough of the 
power of religious fanaticism, even over such minds as in other 
respects are open to the impressions of truth and goodness,— 
how, in such a state, they pervert in behalf of their illusion, ev- 
ery thing which ought of right to withdraw them from it. ‘Thus, 
in the energetic character of Paul, it is not improbable that even 
in the martydom of Stephen he saw only the triumph of the 
Evil Spirit over the mind of one whom he had seduced into 
apostasy from the true faith ; and that he therefore felt himself 
so much the more impelled to oppose the spread of doctrines, 
which could thus hurry to destruction men otherwise distinguish- 
ed both for their characters and their gifts. Further, were the 
impression made upon him by a storm of thunder and lightning 
in connexion with those preparatory circumstances, the only fact 
which lies at the bottom in this appearance of Christ, there 
would still be at least this conflicting circumstance, that the at- 
tendants of Paul also experienced something similar to that 


which befel him. This could be explained in their case only 
by supposing in them a state of mind similar to that of Paul; a 
state which could have place only in those who were already 
Christians, or in the way to Christianity. Such persons, how- 


ever, would hardly be found in the train of the persecutor of 
Christians." 





1 The variations in the narratives of this event in the ninth, twenty- 
sixth, and twenty-second chapters of Acts, prove nothing against the 
reality of the transaction. Unimportant differences of this kind may 
easily arise, in repeating several times the relation of facts which lie 
so far out of the circle of ordinary events. But these difficulties do not 
even need to be referred to a different mode of relation in Paul himself, 
but may well have their ground in a less exact apprehension and 
report of Paul’s language. If too we suppose that the attendants re- 
ceived only a more general impression from the whole transaction, 
and not one so distinct as Paul’s, for whom expressly the vision was 
intended ; that they saw the light indeed, but perceived no definite 
form or shape ; that they heard words, without being able definitely to 
distinguish and understand them; it is easy in this way to explain, how 
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Rather than have recourse to such attempts at mere external 
explanation, i it would be easier to consider the whole as an inter- 
nal transaction within the mind of Paul, an inward revelation of 
Christ to his higher consciousness ; and then we might regard 
the experience which he had felt in his conflict with himself as 

a Pharisee, and his impressions from the defence and martyr- 
ink of Stephen, as a preparation by which his soul was ren- 
dered susceptible for this internal revelation of the Redeemer. 
The truth and supernatural character of the event, would lose 
nothing in this mode of viewing it; for whatever view we may 
take of the external phenomena, they must still remain only the 
means by which Paul was prepared for that inward revelation of 
Christ, from which his whole apostolic energy proceeded. And 
a perception by the senses can have no greater certainty and 
reality than a fact of the higher consciousness, through which 
man is able to receive communications from a world above the 
world of sense, in which his true life has its root,—a fact which 
he experiences and perceives in spirit. And that here was no 
self-illusion, which can be psychologically explained, is testified 
by the extraordinary change, which in Paul proceeded from this 
inward fact, and by his whole apostolic career, which bears wit- 
ness, as the effect to the cause, to what he had experienced in 
his inmost soul. But against this hypothesis of a mere inward 
reality, speaks likewise the manner in which his attendants were 
affected by what took place; even if we could venture to ex- 
plain the condition in which Paul arrived at Damascus, from the 
power of a an n inward impression.’ 


the transaction could be differently represented from diffe rent 2 quarters. 
As the whole event, from its very nature, cannot be judged of ac- 
cording to the laws of ordinary physical communication and percep- 
tion; so the circumstance that Paul and his attendants did not per- 
ceive the very same things, can in like manner prove nothing against 
the objective reality of the phenomena. We do not know the law 
according to which communications are made from a higher spiritual 
world to men living in the world of sense, so as to be able to deter- 
mine any thing upon these points. 


! The hypothesis, that the vision by which the conversion of Paul 
was effected, was the same with that described by him in 2 Cor. 12: 2,— 
a view which in recent times has been brought forward by several 
distinguished theologians,—has every thing against it. There Paut 


Voi. IV. No. 13. 19 
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It is particularly important to compare the manner in which 
Paul himself has represented this event, in his own recorded ex- 
pressions, in bis epistles;—an event which was to him at all 
times of such high importance, as the commencement of the new 
portion of his life. As he often testifies in his epistles, in oppo- 
sition to Jewish adversaries who would not acknowledge him as 
an apostle, he had an undoubting consciousness that Christ had 
committed to him the apostleship in the same manner as to the 
other apostles.! Still it would not here be necessary to suppose 
an external fact; it might be understood, as above, of an inward 
reality. Paul manifestly speaks afterwards particularly of such 
an inward communication of Christ, an internal revelation of him 
to his self-consciousness ;* by which, independently of all human 
teaching, he was enabled to preach Christ. But something fur- 
ther is implied, when Paul appeals to the fact that he had seen 
Christ? and through this fact had become an apostle. This 
could however be referred to a vision in an ecstatic state, like 
that which Paul himself elsewhere describes. On the other 
hand, it is quite another thing, when he places the appearance 


describes an elevation in spirit into a higher region of the spiritual 
world ; here, in what occasioned his conversion, is described a reve- 
lation of the descended Redeemer to Paul, who was himself con- 
scious of being upon earth. The effect of this vision was at 
first to depress him; that inward occurrence was connected 
with an extraordinary exaltation of mind. From the former pro- 
ceeded the very beginning of his christian consciousness ; the latter 
marks one of the highest moments of inward life, in one who had 
already lived long in communion with Christ ; and who was to be re- 
freshed under the manifold conflicts which he had to sustain, and to be 
animated anew for his earthly toils, by such a foretaste of the heav- 
enly existence.—Of the definite time of fourteen years there men- 
tioned, no chronological use can be made, other than to regard as 
false that hypothesis respecting the time of Paul’s conversion, accord- 
ing to which this epistle was written just fourteen years later. 


} He expresses this most fully and strongly, e. g. Gal. 1: 1. 


2 Gal. 1:16. The phrase éy éuoi is here most naturally understood 
of the inward man. 


31Cor. 9:1. It must be clear to every unprejudiced mind, that 
this cannot refer to Paul’s having seen Jesus during his life on earth, 
though the fact itself is possible; for this could have nothing to do 
with his apostolic calling; nor can it refer to a mere perception and 
acknowledgement of the doctrine of Christ. 


4 2Cor. 12: 2. 
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of Christ to him on precisely the same footing as all the other 
appearances of the risen Saviour.!_ And this declaration of Paul 
has so much the more w eight, because, as is apparent from the 
passage just referred to,” he knew so well how to distinguish a 
condition of ecstasy from the condition of ordinary self-con- 
sciousness. 

In all this, however, we presuppose no magical influence up- 
on Paul, by which he was hurried away and transformed against 
his will. In this view, also, we presuppose a point of contact, 
of union, with his inward man; without which, that at least 
which was most essential, the inward revelation of Christ to his 
higher self-consciousness, would have been inpossible,—without 
which no external impression could have been the medium of 
this internal revelation ; and without which every external im- 
pression, however powerful, would have remained only transient. 
His love for truth and goodness, which lay at the foundation 
even in his errors, although restrained by the power of passion 
and prejudice, needed only by a mighty influence to be set free 
from that which enchained it. A Caiaphas could never, by any 
miracle, have been transformed into a preacher of the gospel. 

Paul naturally could not pass at once from an impression of 
this kind to new activity. All that hitherto had been to him the 
motive and end of all his exertions, at once becomes to him as 

nothing ; his predominant feeling is that of remorseful contrition. 
It was “natural, that he could not instantly recover from an im- 
pression so overpowering, which was to give a new course to his 
whole being. He found himself in a condition of inward and 
outward weakness, from which he could not raise himself. He 
passed three days without nourishment. It was with him the 
point of transition from death to a new life; and nothing can 
serve more vividly to mark his feelings in this last crisis, than the 
exclamation, which, transporting himself back into his own for- 
mer condition, he attributes to the soul of one, in whom the con- 
sciousness of the inward bondage of the legal state has been 
aroused, and who, full of longing for deliverance, pours out his 
whole heart in the words: “ Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death!” * It is also certainly not probable, that in 
this condition he would seek for intercourse with others. _Inter- 
course with Jews would n now be least of all agreeable t to him ; ; 


F 1 Cor. 15: 5—8, 2 2Cor. 12: » 4 
3 Rom. 7: 24. 
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and he would scarcely have the heart to search out those Chris- 
tians of whom he hitherto had been the persecutor. Indeed, 
solitude alone could be welcome to one in this state of mind. 
And hence, it is not in itself probable, that the account of the 
change which had been wrought in him, should have been first 
brought by others to Ananias. 

It is remarkable, that in order to arrive at the full con- 
sciousness of a new life; in order to pass from this inter- 
mediate state of remorseful contrition to a new and active 
life in communion with Christ, he was brought into connex- 
ion with the already existing christian church, through an 
agent proceeding from this latter. In communion with other 
believers he first became a partaker of that in which he could 
not participate in solitude. When he now implored Christ, who 
had appeared to him, to help him in his need, to enlighten both 
his bodily and spiritual eyes, it was promised him in vision, that 
a man, whom he not improbably knew by reputation and by 
sight, a known and enlightened member of the church at Damas- 
cus, Ananias, should be the instrument of his spiritual and bodily 
restoration. And when Ananias, in consequence of a divine 
monition, came to him, Paul recognized the man to whom that 


vision had referred him, immediately placed full confidence in 
him, and in communion with him first felt the presence of a new 
and higher vital power. Ananias likewise introduced him to the 
other Christians of the city ; and after he had strengthened him- 
self for some days in their society, he felt himself impelled to 
stand forth in the synagogues, and bear his testimony to that 
cause which hitherto he had so violently persecuted.!| Whether 


1 It will hardly do to take sjugoar tues Acts 9: 19, as denoting the 
sume as jjuégat ixavai in v. 23. But still we cannot prove from these 
words, that Luke by the latter expression meant to allude to a prior 
interruption of Paul’s residence in Damascus through an intervening 
journey into Arabia. We may most naturally suppose the order of 
the succession in Acts to be as follows: The sjuégou tuvés include only 
the few days which Paul spent with the Christians in Damascus im- 
mediately after his baptism ; then follows xai evPéac, and straightway, 
v. 20, i.e. after spending some days among the disciples, he came for- 
ward in the synagogues; and then the iuéoee ixaved denote the 
whole subsequent residence of Paul at Damascus. [n this whole in- 
terval of the juéoas ixavai, as to which the book of Acts relates noth- 
ing further, we must of course place the journey of Paul into Arabia ; 
of which, without Paul’s own mention of it in Gal. 1: 17, we should 
know nothing. 
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now it was, that after he had thus borne this first testimony 
among, the Jews, he thought it best to let the impression operate 
upon their minds without longer showing himself personally 
among them; or that the machinations of the Jews already im- 
pelled him to flight ; ;| he took a journey into the adjacent part of 
Arabia, where among the Jews who resided there in great num- 
bers, he could find a suitable field for the preaching of the gos- 
pel. ‘Thence he returned to Damascus. Whether it was that 
the Jews, whose rage he had already excited by his former an- 
nunciations of the gospel, so soon as they heard of his arrival in 
the city, sought immediately to get into their power the man who 
could be so dangerous to Judaism ; or whether he now, by his 
continued preaching in their synagogues, first aroused their bit- 
terness against him ; whatever it was, he had to seek safety 

flight, as their lying in wait now put his life in danger. Thus 
remote was the man, who afterwards shunned no danger con- 
nected with his sense of duty in his calling, from every shade 
of an enthusiasm which seeks for martyrdom, — and that 


! Schrader, in his Chronologische Bemerkungen tiber das Leben des 
Paulus, has recently maintained, that the words of Paul in Gal. J: 16, 
17, on account of the antithesis, must be thus explained: “ He did not 
seek instruction in his calling from men; but withdrew himself into 
the adjacent deserts of Arabia, in order there, in an independent man- 
ner, to prepare himself in silence and solitude for his vocation.” But 
the words of Paul certainly give no occasion for understanding them 
in this way. Had he wished to say this, he would hardly have cho- 
sen the general appellation “4ea8ia, but rather tonuoy ‘Agafias, or 
simply égnuoy ; by doing which he would have distinctly marked the 
object of this axgeyeoPar. Besides, it is most probable, psychologi- 
rally considered, that Paul, after Ananias had visited him in his soli- 
tude, and raised his mind from its depressed state, would not again 
seek solitude, but rather communion with the believers ; and that af- 
ter having obtained edification and strength in their society, he would 
immediately feel himself impelled to bear testimony before his former 
associates in faith. This view is likewise strongly confirmed by the 
passage in the epistle to the Galatians, where the connexion is as fol- 
lows: ‘So soon as God revealed to me his Son, that I should 
preach him among the heathen, following this revelation I preached 
the gospel independently of all men.’ This sentiment Paul expresses 
both in a positive and negative form: ‘I conferred not with flesh and 
blood ; I sought instruction in iny calling from no human authority, 
not even from the apostles at Jerusalem ; but I journeyed immediate- 
ly into Arabia, in order there to preach the gospel.’ 


ee 
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too even in the first glow of conversion, with which the 
exaggerations of an enthusiastic fancy so readily connect 
themselves. He was let down by his friends in a basket, 
through an opening in a house upon the wall, in order that he 
might thus elude the vigilance of the Jews, who were lying in 
wait for him at the gates of the city.” 

Having in this manner passed the three years after his con- 
version,® he now determined, about A. D. 39,‘ to go again to 
Jerusalem, in order to become personally acquainted with Pe- 
ter, as the man who there enjoyed the highest consideration in 
the new community, and who took the lead in all concerns of 
common interest. Being known, however, at Jerusalem only 


1 In this respect he is characterized—and also distinguished : from 
the enthusiast,—by the expression ta tj¢ co Pevelas xavyaoPat, to glory 
in infirmities, among which he also reckons this flight ; 2 Cor. 1): 
30 sq. 

2 Acts 9: 23—25. 2Cor. 11:32, 33. 


3 That is, three years after his conversion, on the supposition that 
the terminus a quo of the number of years specified in Gal, 1: 18, is 
the time of his conversion, 


4 This occurrence in the life of Paul, affords one of the few chrono- 
logical data for his history. When Paul three years after his conver- 
sion fled from Damascus, this city was under the government of Are- 
tas, king of Arabia Petraea ; 2 Cor, 11: 32, Butas Damascus belong- 
ed to the Roman province of Syria, Aretas could have had possession 
of it only under very peculiar circumstances. They probably were 
these. The emperor Tiberius, asthe ally of king Herod Agrippa, 
whose army Aretas had defeated, had given orders to Vitellius, pro- 
consul of Syria, to get Aretas either alive or dead into his power. 
But while Vitellius was about to execute these orders, and while the 
march of his troops was delayed by various causes, intelligence came 
of the death of Tiberius, who died in March A. D. 37, and Vitellius 
was thus induced to give up his expedition. This period Aretas 
could take advantage of, to get possession of the Roman city Damas- 
cus. It is however not probable, that he could have long remained 
in possession of a city thus seized from the Romans; and it is per- 
haps most probable, that when the affairs of Arabia were arranged 
in the second year of the reign of Caligula, A. D. 38-39, Damascus 
likewise was included. [See Bibl. Repos. Vol. Iff. p. 264, 266.) If 
now we place the flight of Paul in A. D. 39, we may place his con- 
version in A. D. 36, as this occurred three years earlier ; and then we 
must also place the martyrdom of Stephen in about the same point 
oftime. In the want of all distinct chronological accounts in respect 
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as a persecutor, he was avoided by all; until Barnabas, a 
teacher of consideration in the church, w he as a Hellenist os 
nearer to him and may perhaps have had some earlier connexion 
with him, introduced him to the apostles and other Christians. * 
His hellenistic descent gave occasion to much discourse and 
controversy with the hellenistic Jew s, on the subject of Judaism 
and the christian doctrines. The question here arises,whether Paul 
at that time by his Christian polemics already placed himself in 
the same relation towards the hellenistic Jews whieh he after- 
wards sustained; and this again stands connected with the 
question respecting the first (genetic) developement of his 
convictions and of his type of christian doctrine. ‘The question 
is, Whether Paul, when he first came to a knowledge of the 
gospel, immediately recognized its independence of the Mosaic 
law. To acknowledge this would perhaps be the most difficult 
of all, for one who had just broken loose from the dogmas of 
Phariseeism ; as indeed we are elsewhere accustomed to find 
the gospel intermixed with the dogmas of Phariseeism, in those 
who went over from this party to Christianity. Ananias, the 
first teacher of the apostle, was generally respected even by the 
Jews for his legal piety ;? and was therefore assuredly far from 
wishing a disruption of the gospel from the Mosaic ceremonial 
law. And in general, at the time of Paul’s conversion, this 
was the prevailing tendency among the Christians; for, as we 
have formerly remarked, it was only in consequence of what 
took place after the martyrdom of Stephen, that new views in 
this respect began to open by degrees from various quarters. 
But we are not entitled to assume, that these first had 
an influence upon Paul to determine his mode of thinking. 


to the circumstanees of the times, it is impossible to arrive in this 
manner at entire certainty as to the year of Paul’s conversion ; but 
still the hypothesis which places it in A. D. 36, has also this in its fa- 
vour, that then the interval from the time of Cbrist’s ascension till the 
martyrdom of Stephen and the conversion of Paul, is neither too 
long nor too short for the events which occurred in the christian 
church during that period. 

Acts 9: 26, 27; comp. Acts 4: 36. According to an account of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, which however is not sufficiently authenti- 
cated, Barnabas had formerly been one of the seventy disciples. 
Clem. Alex. Hypotypos..in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. IL. 1. 


2 Acts 22: 12. 
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Indeed, in a man of his great and independent peculiarities, we 
must not venture to ascribe too much weight to any determining 
influences from without, through the communication of doctrines 
and ideas. We ought rather to believe himself, when he affirms 
with so much confidence, that his manner of preaching the gos- 
pel was imparted to him, not from any human instruction, but 
only by the communication of the Spirit of Christ. ‘The histori- 
cal circumstances indeed, and also the letter of the discourses 
uttered by Christ, and the ordinances appointed by him, he 
must have learned through human tradition; as also in such 
cases he appeals to tradition,’ to words spoken by our Lord; 
but the Spirit of Christ which enlightened him, independently of 
all human instruction, guided him in his peculiar understanding 
and peculiar developement of the letter and the materials thus 
delivered to him. In those, indeed, who conducted by degrees 
the pharisaic Judaism over to Christianity, it might be longer 
ere the spirit of the gospel had burst the shackles of the phari- 
saic-Jewish form. But it was otherwise with Paul, in whom 
Phariseeism had declared itself in the sternest opposition to the 
gospel ; and who then, without any such gradual transition, by 
a sudden crisis had been arrested by the power of the gospel, 
and from the most vehement opposer transformed into the most 
zealous confessor of the christian faith ;—with Paul, who, as he 
describes it in the seventh chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
after the feeling of bondage had risen in him to the highest point, 
had broken through to freedom by faith in a Redeemer. In 
him, as was natural, the bands of Phariseeism were at once cast 
loose ; in him opposition to pharisaic Judaism now took the 
place of opposition to the gospel; as he says of himself,? that 
every thing which before he prized so highly, he had renounced for 
the sake of Christ, every thing which before had seemed to him 
so splendid, he now counted as filth, that he might win Christ. 
Thus had he probably, from the very first, of himself, through 
the illumination of the Spirit alone, recognized with greater 
depth and freedom the essential features of the gospel in refer- 
ence to its relations with Judaism ; without having been first led 


1 1Cor. 11: 23; where Schulz justly remarks, that Paul with good 
reason employs ao instead of aga, i.e. received from the Lord, 
not immediately, but mediately. [Comp. Winer, Gram. des N. T. 
p- 313, 318.] 


® Phil. 3: 8. 
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to take such views by the influence of Peter’ and those other 
Christians of hellenistic descent, who had already preached the 
gospel to the heathen. And thus also it probably happened, 
that while Paul, as formerly Stephen,? in controversy against 
the Hellenists unfolded the truths of the gospel more freely from 
this point of view, he thereby exasperated still more the rage of 
the Jews. On the other hand, there was opened to him the 
prospect of a wider field of labour among heathen nations. At 
this time, as he was praying in the temple, and his soul elevated 
to God in prayer was rapt above all earthly things, it was 
made known to him in a vision from the Lord, that he would be 
able to accomplish nothing at Jerusalem in opposition io the rage 
of the Jews; but that he was destined to carry abroad the 
knowledge of salvation among other nations, even to the re- 
motest regions? Almost immediately upon this, after a sojourn 
of no more than a fortnight at Jerusalem, he was compelled by 
the machinations of the Jews to fly from the city. He now 
returned to Tarsus, his native city, where he spent several years ; ° 
assuredly not inactive in behalf of the spread of the gospel, w hich 
he probably preached to both Jews and heathen in Tarsus and 
throughout Cilicia; for to him in all probability the churches of 
Jewish Christians, which we find a short time after in Cilicia, 
were indebted for their origin.® 


1 That is, in case the conversion of C ornelius had ‘already takew 
place ; which by putting together chronological inferences is indeed 
possible, but not certain. It may be said, that the first account of the 
spread of the gospel among the heathen at Antioch, would not have 
created so great a sensation in the church at Jerusalem, had Peter 
already returned to that city after the conversion of Cornelius, 





2 Acts 6: 9—14. 9: 29. 3 Acts 22: 17—21. 
4 Acts 9: 29, 30. Gal. 1: 18. 5 Acts 11: 25. 


6 The silence of the book of Acts in respect to these labours of 
Paul in Cilicia, certainly proves nothing against them; since the ac- 
counts there given of the whole of this period exhibit so many chasms. 
It might rather, perhaps, be inferred from the manner in which Paul, 
up to the time of his first missionary journey with Barnabas, is always 
named after the latter, that he had never before occupied so inde- 
pendent a field of labour. But it may be too, that while it had before 
been customary to rank Barnabas, the elder and approved preacher of 
the gospel, before Paul, the younger and less well known preacher, 


Voi. IV. No. 13. 20 
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Art. VII. Paitotoey ann Lexicocrarny or THE New 
TESTAMENT. 


By the Editor.* 


De vera Natura atque Indole Orationis Graecae Novi Testamenti 
Commentatio, Auctore Henrico Piancx. Goetting. 1810. [Re- 
printed in the Commentationes Theologicae of Rosenmueller, Leipz. 
1825. ‘Translated in the Biblical Repository, Vol. 1. p. 638 sq.} 

2. Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms u. s. w. von G. B. 
Winer, Prof. der Theol. an der Univ. Erlangen, Leipz. 1822. [2d 
edit. 1825. 3d edit. greatly enlarged and improved, 1830. ] 

3. Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica, ete. Auctore C. A. Want, 
etc. 8vo. Lips. 1822. [2d edit. 8vo. 1829. 3d edit. condensed, 
1831, small folio. | 

4. Lexicon Manuale Graeco-Latinum in Libros Novi Testamenti, 
Auctore C. G. Bretscuneiper, etc. 8vo. Lips. 1824. [2d edit. 1829. } 


The progress of Sacred Literature in this country, has, of 
late, been rapid. Five and twenty years ago there were few fa- 
cilities for the pursuit of it; and a good apparatus for this de- 
partment of study was a thing almost unknown, and altogetler 


unattainable. For the literature of the Old Testament, there 
was here and there acopy of the Hebrew lexicons of Parkhurst 
and Simonis, and occasionally, perhaps, some of an earlier date. 
Some of the older Hebrew grammars were also to be found ; 
of which Buxtorf’s was far the best. But a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language was confined to a few individuals ; and 
in those schools where it was professedly taught, it was _practi- 
cally accounted as of secondary importance ; was studied with- 
out the points; and was seldom pursued bey ond the elementary 


so it was first by degrees and i in consequence of the great and active 
energy of Paul, that this estimate underwent a change. But at all 
events it would be more advisable to place the date of Paul’s conver- 
sion, as to which we can in no case arrive at definite certainty, sev- 
eral years later, than to suppose that he passed several years in his 
native city, inactive in behalf of the spread of the gospel,—he who, 
as he himself testifies, from the time of his conversion, had felt him- 
self impelled by so urgent an inward call to preach the gospel. Gal. 1: 
16 sq. 1 Cor. 9: 16. 


* Reprinted from the N. A. Review for July 1826. 
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principles. ‘The New ‘l'estament, in its original tongue, was an 
object of more general attention, because the Greek language 
was taught to a considerable extent in all our seminaries. But 
it was studied just like the Greek of Homer or Xenophon; as 
forming a constituent part of the national Greek literature, which 
has descended to us; with little or no reference to the peculiar 
character of its style and composition; and with a disregard of 
all those circumstances of time, place, manners, and opinions, 
which combined to produce that character. ‘This, however, 
was no more than was to be expected; since almost the only 
means of pursuing the study of the New Testament, were those 
which were common to the whole circle of Grecian literature. 
The helps adapted exclusively to this object were very rare. 
Even the work of Parkhurst was seldom to be met with ; and 
scattered copies of the lexicon of Schleusner were just begin- 
ning to find their way into the country. 

So far as it regards apparatus for biblical study, the times are 
now changed. ‘The important results of the labors of Gesenius 
in Hebrew grammar have been condensed, and improved, and 
spread before our countrymen in the Grammar of Professor 
Stuart; while the valuable Hebrew lexicon of the same author 
has also been translated by Mr Gibbs. Among the scholars of 
the continent of Europe, these works have taken the place of all 
others on these subjects; and they are now as accessible to the 
students of this country, as to those of Germany. We have also 
in our own language treatises on Sacred Interpretation and Jew- 
ish Antiquities; while other books of a similar kind, and the la- 
test and best lexicons and commentaries on both the Old and 
New Testaments, are beginning to be extensively circulated. 

We would not be understood to say, that the advances made 
among us in this department of study are yet so great or so 
general, as those which have been made on the continent of 
Europe. ‘There are among our countrymen, doubtless, indivi- 
duals, whose profound researches, and extensive acquisitions in 
the particular branches to which they have given their attention, 
may well vie with those of the celebrated philologists of the 
other continent; but the shortness of the time, which has yet 
elapsed, and the nature of the demands upon that class of our 
youth, who alone can be expected to devote themselves to these 
pursuits, forbid us to suppose, that such should be the general 
character of those who have as yet embarked in them. It is to 
the clergy, that we must principally look for the successful cul- 
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tivation of this species of literature; and it is hardly necessary 
to remark, that the life of active and laborious exertion, to which 
most of them are called at the present day, is ill adapted to that 
extensive progress in any department, which is usully the result 
only of long and painful effort directed to a single point, and 
carried on in retirement from the bustle of the world, and witn- 
out the pressure of those claims of active and public duty, which, 
in the case before us, are paramount to every other. We do, 
however, mean to say, that a redeeming spirit on this subject 
has gone abroad in the land, which, at no distant day, will lead 
to the best and highest results. We mean to say, that among 
our clergy, and indeed among all classes of the community, the 
impression is strongly and most justly gaining ground, that the 
Bible is the sufficient and only rule of faith and practice ; that it 
is, and should be regarded as the only foundation of all christian 
theology ; and that, therefore, the study of the Bible is, and 
ought to be, the first and the great object of a theological edu- 
cation. The obvious tendency of views and feelings like these, 
is to urge men onward in the cultivation of those languages, in 
which the sacred records were originally delivered, and to the 
investigation of all those circumstances in the history, and char- 
acter, and customs of the people, to whom they were first ad- 
dressed, which may be supposed to have had an influence upon 
the form and character of the records themselves. 

The day, we trust, has passed away, in which the body of our 
clergy will remain contented to receive their knowledge respect- 
ing our sacred books, through the medium of mere translations, 
or on the authority of commentators. ‘The spirit of the Refor- 
mation is again at work; the rights of private judgment, and 
the necessity of free and personal investigation, are beginning to 
be felt on this subject, as they long have been on all others; 
and if these be exercised with proper dispositions, the results 
cannot but be most auspicious. We are not of the number of 
those, who fear the consequences of the closest scrutiny, or the 
most profound researches, into either the nature, or history, or 
interpretation of the records of our religion. We believe the 
truths, which these records reveal, will shine with purer lustre, 
when the veil of ignorance, by which they are yet in a measure 
shrouded, shall have been still farther removed. We know, in- 
deed, that there are those, who are doubtless conscientious in 
the adoption of different views ; and who regard with alarm all 
those efforts of critical acumen, that lead to results in any shape 
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different from those received modes of interpretation, which, 
originally adopted perhaps without sufficient evidence, have been 
handed down from generation to generation, without question 
or examination. Sucl persons are, no doubt, conscientious in 
their motives ; but it does appears to us, that they are alarmed 
at a shadow, which their own experience has not enabled them 
to distinguish from a substance; and that their motives, if 
traced to the ultimate source of them, will be found to rest on 
nothing better than the papal maxim, that ‘ignorance is the 
mother of devotion.’ It was the glory of the Reformation, that 
it reversed this maxim, and strove to found a more enlight- 
ened system of faith and worship on the unlimited diffusion 
of knowledge; and we hope it will be the glory of this country 
to exhibit proof of the protestant maxim in its full extent, as 
applied to the study of the Scriptures. 

To those who have reflected on the subject, it cannot but be 
evident, that an tntimate acquaintance with these oracles of our 
religion, can be acquired only by an attentive study of the 
originals. ‘The great outlines of divine truth are indeed so 
prominent and obvious, that no version, however inadequate, 
can entirely conceal them from view ; so that even in the worst 
translation, there may yet be found all that is essential to salva- 
tion. In this secondary form of translation, too, the great body 
of Christians in every country must necessarily be content to 
receive the Scriptures. But they who are to be the teachers 
of religion; who are expected to become familiar with the 
word of life, that they may illustrate its power, and enforce its 
application upon their fellow men; ought never to rest satisfied 
with the imperfect knowledge, which can be acquired through 
the medium of versions. ‘To the Jewish nation, the Scriptures 
presented, as it were, the reality of the scenes, and persons, and 
events, to which they relate, existing in all their freshness, and 
beauty, and strength, and in the living hues of nature. To us they 
are like the same scenes, and persons, and events exhibited in a 
magnificent painting. ‘The life and soul must necessarily be 
wanting ; but if we can, in a measure, transport ourselves back 
to the circumstances of the Jews; if we can speak as they 
spoke, and read as they read, and feel as they felt; we may 
raise our eyes and behold the painting, glowing with beauty and 
expression, and rich in graceful forms and brilliant coloring. 
Without such preparation, without this Jewish power and Jew- 
ish feeling, we cannot attain to such a view; our eyes will rest 
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only upon those outlines of the forms and scenes, which are 
suspended as a key beneath the picture, and which, of course, 
are destitute of coloring, of costume, of the minuter features, 
and comparatively of expression. Such, in a degree, must the 
Bible be to those who read it only in a version. They cannot 
fully appreciate its power, and majesty, and simplicity ; because 
they have never viewed it in the only light, which presents these 
qualities in their own bold relief. ‘They cannot well, as teach- 
ers, cause it to produce on others the full effects of its power; 
because they have not fully felt that power themselves. As 
well might the missionary to heathen lands, renounce the idea 
of acquiring their languages, and spend his life in making his 
annunciations by the mouth of an interpreter. Why does he, 
at the very first, set himself to become familiar with their 
tongues? In order, assuredly, that he may communicate directly 
with them; that thus he may impart to his instructions more 
force, more energy, more power, by adapting them to those 
modes of thought, and feeling, and expression, to which those 
whom he addresses are accustomed, and through which only 
can he hope to produce upon them any vivid or permament im- 
pression. Why, then, should not our teachers of religion, first of 
all, resort to the original Scriptures? Their case, indeed, is the 
converse of that of the missionary ; but the reasons which hold 
good in the one, have a still stronger bearing on the other ; in- 
asmuch as the Scriptures are the ultimate fountain, from which 
all must draw. 

While we thus urge attention to the study of the original 
Scriptures, it is proper to remark, that there are circumstances 
in our situation, which must necessarily modify our views, and 
direct our efforts to particular portions, rather than the whole 
field, of sacred literature. Our country is, in all respects, a new 
world; and while, on the one hand, we have no remains of 
ancient cities, no ‘cloud capt towers and gorgeous palaces,’ as 
memorials of former splendor and departed greatness ; so, on 
the other, the literature which our fathers brought with them, and 
which has since come over to us, is all in books. We have no 
manuscripts, venerable for their antiquity and authority. We 
have no immense public libraries, where books, and manuscripts, 
and dust have been accumulating for ages. So far, then, as the 
correction of the sacred text is concerned, we are without in- 
struments wherewith to work ; and cannot therefore hope, in this 
respect, to make additions to the stock of knowledge. We 
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must here depend on the results furnished by the labors of our 
European brethren, who have all the materials exclusively in 
their own hands. Why then should we spend our time, and 
waste our strength, to delve in the dust of minor criticism, while 
the way is open before us in all that relates to the general litera- 
ture and interpretation of the Scriptures? We have materials, 
or have ready access to them, for the illustration of the language 
and history of the Bible, the character and antiquities and opin- 
ions of the nation to whom it was first given, the doctrines and 
duties which it prescribes, and the practices which it prohibits. 
Here, in the walks of higher critcism, is a field sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the exercise of all our powers; a field, which will 
afford an ample return of precious fruits, and more than recom- 
pense all the toil, which the most intense enthusiasm may be- 
stow upon it. 

We turn from the discussion of this general topic, to that 
branch of it which we had more especially in view, when we sat 
down to write this article. Our purpose is, in connexion with 
the general subject, to offer some remarks on the character of 
the language in which the New Testament is written; and to 
specify some of those branches of study, which seem to be re- 
quisite for the full understanding and correct interpretation of 
that sacred volume. 

It is not our intention to enter here into the details of the fa- 
mous controversy on the purity of the Greek idiom of the New 
Testament, which, from the days of Henry Stephens (1576) 
to the time of Blackwall (1727), or perhaps of Palairet (1752), 
exercised the ingenuity, and employed the pens of most of the 
learned theologians of the old world; and which, like many 
other disputes, soon became rather a strife about words than a 
discussion about things; a contest for victory, rather than an 
inquiry after truth. The controversy would seem to have arisen, 
in a great measure, from that idea of optimism, which is very 
commonly associated with the sacred text, and which attaches 
perfection, in the absolute sense of the word, to every part and 
portion of that text. If the Bible be the word of God, it must 
be free from all defects. If the New Testament was given 
from God in Greek, it must have been given in the best possible 
Greek, the pure, unadulterated Attic; for this was the standard 
of the language ; and any departures from it, whether Doricisms, 
or Latinisms, or Hebraisms, were all barbarisms, and therefore 
to be condemned as imperfections and blemishes, utterly incon- 
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sistent with the divine original of the volume. This view was 
supported and defended with the utmost pertinacity ; and when 
facts, undeniable facts, were brought in opposition to it; when 
it was abundantly shown, that the New ‘Testament contained 
many words and phrases which were literal translations of He- 
brew idioms, and many constructions, which were of ordinary 
occurrence only in the Hebrew tongue; so far from admitting 
the validity of the argument drawn from these facts, which in 
themselves could not be questioned, the other party ransacked 
the whole circle of Grecian literature to find instances of like 
phrases and constructions. Just as if, even had the search al- 
ways been successful, it could be supposed, that the unlearned 
writers of ihe gospels, where these Hebraisms prevail most, had 
derived such idioms from the classic language of the Greek wri- 
ters, of whom they knew nothing, rather than from the daily 
usage of their own vernacular tongue. 

At the present day, the ground, as stated above, on which the 
Attic purity of the style of the New Testament was to be sup- 
ported, appears sufficiently amusing; we might say, perhaps, 
absurd ; were it not, that the same idea of optimism is still very 
generally connected with the Bible in many other particulars, 
not more essential or important than purity of style. It was the 
same feeling, that the Scriptures must be immaculate, which at 
first took alarm, and denounced all attempts to collect the vari- 
ous readings, that are found in them, as having a direct tendency 
to prove the Scriptures imperfect, and therefore undeserving of 
our highest confidence. This, in fact, was extending the idea 
of perfection, so as to include not only God and his word, and 
render them immaculate, but also every transcriber and printer 
of the Bible, since it was first given. In this connexion, we 
might go farther, and say, that it is the same idea of optimism, 
which still influences those who hold to the plenary verbal inspi- 
ration of the sacred records ; who assert that every phrase and 
every word was directly suggested to the mind of the writer by 
the agency of the Spirit; and assign the same lofty and over- 
powering influence to Paul, when he directs Timothy to ‘ bring 
with him the cloak,’ as they do to Isaiah, when, rapt in ecstatic 
vision, he announces the future triumphs of the Messiah’s reign. 

Time and the power of indisputable facts have, at length, set- 
tled many of these questions; and no one any longer feels alarm 
at the thousands of various readings in the Bible, nor at the 
many departures from Attic purity, which are found in the dic- 
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tion of the New Testament. It will ultimately be the same, we 
trust, with all other questions of a similar nature. As the lan- 
guage of Greece has been more cultivated, and the genuine 
character of it more clearly understood, it has -been seen, that 
Grecian literature comprehends in itself a wide range of style 
and expression, extending from the polished elegance of Plato 
and the Attic sweetness of Xenophon, to the antique forms of 
Homer on the one hand, and to the later and less pure idiom of 
Polybius and Herodian on the other. Hence the question in 
regard to the New Testament became of Jess importance, when 
it was apparent that the peculiarities charged upon it, whatever 
they might be, rendered it not much more unlike the language 
of the best ages of Greece, than was the style of many of their 
own writers. At present, all critics seem to have settled down 
in the same general views; and the following remarks may be 
considered as exhibiting an outline of the prevailing opinion on 
this subject. 

Whatever may have been the source whence the Greek lan- 
guage derived its origin, it is well known, that, during the most 
flourishing ages of the Grecian republics, each separate state 
had its own peculiar dialect. When, under Philip of Macedon, 
these several republics were, in fact, if not in name, subdued 
and united under one government; afd intercourse between the 
different parts of the country became more frequent; the several 
dialects also became by degrees amalgamated into one common 
language, in which that of Macedonia would naturally have a 
certain predominance. Still more was such an amalgamation 
promoted under the reign of Alexander. His armies were 
composed of men enlisted from every quarter of Greece, who 
were thus brought into permanent contact, and would hence 
gradually lose their peculiarity of dialect. The cities and colo- 
nies that he founded, were filled with inhabitants collected in 
a similar manner, whose association would naturally produce 
similar results. ‘These remarks apply, of course, more particu- 
larly to the colloquial language of ordinary life. The language 
of books, for a time, was less affected. As Athens had long 
held a sort of supremacy in Greece, and was still regarded with 
high veneration as the seat of elegant literature and arts; so, 
when the other dialects fell into disuse, her polished and graceful 
diction became the standard of the written language, and nomi- 
nally maintained that rank for several centuries. But the causes 
which affected the style of colloquial discourse, could not fail to 
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operate indirectly upon that of books, and, in no long time, to 
produce a departure from Attic purity. The language thus form- 
ed, varying in purity and elegance according to the country, the 
education, and the taste of different writers; but still inferior to 
the genuine Attic, and degenerating more and more in the lapse 
of years, was that which is termed by the grammarians the com- 
mon dialect, 9 xow7 dvadextog, and was current in those latter pe- 
riods of Greek literature, when the books of the New Testament 
were written. Ata yet later date, the language degenerated still 
further into the Byzantine dialect, and has ultimately come down 
to our days in the form of the Romaic or Modern Greek. 

But besides this natura] progress of deterioration, the Greek 
language, so far as our subject is connected with it, was sub- 
jected to the influence of another cause of a similar nature, and 
of not less power. In the cities founded by Alexander, were 
collected inhabitants of various other countries and tongues, be- 
sides those of Greece. ‘The language of the latter, however, 
was the prevailing one, and was the usual medium of communi- 
cation in the ordinary transactions of business and of life. It is 
obvious, therefore, that those inbabitants and sojourners to whom 
Greek was not vernacular, would be compelled to acquire it; and 
it is no less apparent, that the Greek thus acquired from daily 
communication with others and not from books, must have been 
the colloquial Greek, mingled at the same time with many words 
and forms of expression borrowed from the native language of 
the speaker. Especially was this the case at Alexandria, and 
with reference to the Jews. That city soon became the empo- 
rium of the world, and was thronged with foreigners from all 
the nations of the earth. Under the Ptolemies, it became the 
seat of the later literature, and science, and philosophy of the 
Greeks; though the language as spoken there, notwithstanding 
some peculiar forms, does not appear to have so far differed 
from the common Greek, as to merit the appellation of a distinct 
dialect. ‘This city was a favourite place of resort to the Jews; 
of whom at least ten thousand are said to have been numbered 
among its inhabitants. Here was made, at an early period, the 
Greek version of the Scriptures by the Seventy, which displays, 
in a remarkable manner, the influence of a vernacular tongue 
on the words and phrases of another language, partially acquired. 
Of that version some books, no doubt, are given in a style not 
far remote from the best Greek of that day ; while others, from 
the hands of translators less skilled in Greek, adhere closely to 
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the very letter of the Hebrew, and hence exhibit many strange 
anomalies of language. 

What was thus true in an eminent degree of Alexandria, was 
also, in a measure, the case with the other cities of Egypt and 
of Asia Minor. In all these the prevailing tongue was Greek ; 
in all of them the Jews were more or less domesticated, and 
spoke the current language, intermingled with their own idioms. 
The introduction of Greek into Palestine was later. All the 
habits and prejudices of the Jews were at war with such an 
innovation; and it was only stern necessity, arising from the 
forcible intrusion of foreign domination, and the intercourse of 
their brethren who flocked from other lands to pay their vows 
in that city, which brought them to adopt, in any degree, the 
language of the Gentiles. 

There were, then, two principal causes, the operation of 
which tended to create a departure in the diction of the New 
Testament from that of the purer ages of the Greek language. 
The first was the gradual deterioration of the Greek itself; and 
consisted in the adoption of words and forms of words, belonging 
to all the different dialects; in giving new significations to words 
used in the ancient language, as cnoxpsOqvas to answer instead of 
to separate, owwriov wages instead of food, etc. in giving to 
many words a different, and often a lengthened form, as avadenee 
an offering for avadnua, éxyuvw to pour out for éxyéw, Zheecvos 
compassionate for éAecvog, etc. and in the introduction of new 
words, mostly by composition, as avPounapesxos gratifying 
men, aizynadwrite to lead captive, ‘anoxegadiver to behead, etc. 
This later language was particularly rich in substantives ending 
in wa, in adjectives in tvos, and in verbs terminating in iw. It 
exhibited also a few peculiarities in the forms of nouns and verbs, 
arising from inflection. ‘The other cause, which operated on the 
diction of the New Testament, was the vernacular tongue of the 
writers; which gave rise to words, and phrases, and constructions 
foreign to the Greek, and borrowed partly from the ancient He- 
brew, in which their Scriptures were written, and with which 
the Jews were familiar; and partly from the Aramezan, or Sy- 
ro-Chaldaic, which was at that time the popular dialect of the 
Jews in Palestine. All these peculiarities are usually compre- 
hended under the appellation of Hebraisms, and are divided by 
Winer into those which are perfect, and those which are imper- 
fect. The former consist of such words, phrases, and con- 
structions, as belong exclusively to the Hebrew or Aramzan 
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language, and must therefore have been derived from it. ‘The 
latter comprise words, phrases, and constructions, which, al- 
though they may be found in Greek authors, were probably de- 
rived by the writers of the New Testament from the Hebrew or 
Aramean. Of the former species, or perfect Hebraisms, are 
words formed by the Jews after the analogy of certain Hebrew 
words, as onhayyvifouac to have compassion, which stands in the 
same relation to ondayyva bowels as By to DMN; words, 
which, besides the usual Greek signification, have also another 
meaning, common to the correspondent words in Hebrew, as 
O7jue thing as well as word, like \27, e¢gjvn prosperity, happi- 
ness, as well as peace, like iby ; and whole phrases, of which, 
although the words may be found j in Greek, yet the connexion 
is exclusively Hebraistic, as 19d0wnov Aau Pavey to accept one’s 
person, to show partiality, like D°2 Nv:, dewxery THY ayanny to 
follow after love, to cultivate love, like R379-_ Grammatical con- 
structions of this kind are, the use of ov mas for ovdeis, in imi- 
tation of the Hebrew 55 Nb; the use of évwmcor with a genitive, 
like %35>; the periphrasis with eé¢ and its accusative for the 
nominative, like the Hebrew use of >; the form of negative oaths, 
as ei do@noeras, like DN, etc. The other class, or imperfect 
Hebraisms, are either such constructions as are more frequent 
in Hebrew than in Greek, as ayea aviv holy of holies, to express 
the superlative or most holy ; the use of e7¢ one for mewrog first, 
etc. or such as are equally common in Greek and Hebrew, but 
which the writers of the New Testament more probably derived 
from the latter; as the use of the nominative for the vocative, 
the omission of the pronoun after transitive verbs, etc. 

Besides these two causes, there was also a third, which had 
a more partial effect upon the style of the New Testament. 
The Jews were necessarily led to apply the Greek language to 
subjects, which had never occupied the attention of the Greeks, 
and to express ideas for which the vocabulary of that tongue 
afforded no appropriate terms. Hence it became requisite to 
attach to words already existing a_new sense, or to coin new 
words adapted to the exigency. Both of these courses were 
adopted by the Jews, and especially by the teachers of religion 
and the writers of the New ‘Testament. Thus, of the former 
kind, we find mioreg faith, goya works, etc. and of the latter, 
nmooownoAnwice partiality, derived from nodownoy AauPaver 
mentioned above. 
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We have said enough, we trust, to show, that the Greek of the 
New Testament must necessarily be a very different species of 
Greek from that which prevailed at Athens in the days of Xeno- 
phon and Plato. Standing on this ground, and looking back on 
the centuries which have rolled away in controversy on this 
subject, we cannot but view with wonder, and even pain, the 
strenuous and ill-directed efforts lavished in behalf of a cause, 
which now seems destitute of any sound support, and which in 
itself is comparatively unimportant. We may, however, be con- 
soled by the reflection, that all these efforts have led to a more 
radical investigation, both of the New Testament and of the 
Greek writers, and to a more profound acquaintance with the 
history and character of the Greek language in all its relations ; 
just as the persevering, though fruitless toil of the Alchemists 
laid the foundation for the wide researches and splendid discov- 
eries of modern chemistry. 

Out of this view of the character of the style of the New Tes- 
tament, there is here suggested a practical inquiry, in relation to 
the propriety of introducing the study of that volume into our 
preparatory schools. We are aware that such is the usual prae- 
tice; and that, in this country at least, it is sanctioned by long 
usage and the authority of distinguished names. But in ac- 
cordance with the views already expressed, we do not hesitate 
to enter our protest against it. We have reasons for this course, 
apart from the character of the language; such as the feeling 
which is inevitably excited in the mind of a boy towards any 
book through which he has been driven in the gears of gram- 
matical analysis; a feeling, which not seldom clings to him, from 
the force of habit, through life. But we do not press such rea- 
sons here. Our present objection lies against the style. All 
that a boy acquires, or is expected to acquire, in those schools, 
is the words, and phrases, and constructions of the language. 
Now if he is thus early put to the study of the New Testament, 
his attention is directed to a style of composition which is not 
Greek, exhibited in a language which is not pure Greek, and he 
is in this way required to become a good Greek scholar. As 
well might a pupil in French commence with the study of the 
dialect of Canada ; as well might a foreigner, beginning to learn 
English, take up first the poetry of Burns, or the Heart of Mid 
Lothian. ‘The consequence of such a course is, that the youth, 
whose mind is thus preoccupied with a foreign idiom, acquires 
no perception of the true genius of the Greek, or of its distin- 
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guishing characteristics ; all to him is confused and indistinct ; 
whereas, let him pursue a contrary course, and first make him- 
self familiar with the Attic models, and become imbued with 
their spirit, and he may then come to the study of the New Tes- 
tament prepared to perceive and estimate at once the peculiari- 
ties which belong to it, both in regard to diction and to subjects. 

We return to the topic from which we have digressed. From 
the course of our remarks it is manifest, that were only the Jan- 
guage of the New Testament to be taken into the account, the 
lexicography and grammar of it would properly demand a dis- 
tinct consideration, apart from any which should include the 
Greek language in general. We now proceed to say, that the 
circumstances of the nation to which the sacred writers belonged 
were such, and there are such constant allusions to the history 
and geography not only of the Jews, but also of the Romans, to 
their manners and customs, and to their views of religion and 
philosophy, as to take the New Testament entirely out from the 
body of Grecian literature, and give to both the philology and 
interpretation of it a distinct and peculiar character, and render 
them a proper object of separate and particular investigation. 
On each of the above topics we shall by and by offer some re- 
marks, in connexion with the questions, which here present 
themselves to our notice. 

What then are the principles, on which this separate lexico- 
graphy and grammar of the New Testament should be founded? 
What are the means, by which the philology and interpretation 
of it are to be illustrated and supported? To the first of these 
questions, the remarks which we have already made, afford an 
ample reply. The language of the New Testament must be 
considered in all the relations, which it bears to the Greek in the 
various stages and characters of that tongue ; and also in refer- 
ence to the influence, which the Hebrew or Aramean may have 
exerted upon it. So far as the signification of words, the gen- 
eral interpretation of the language, and the illustration of the 
subjects are concerned, all the circumstances enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph must also be taken into the account. 

The language must be compared with that of the Greek writers 
of the Attic and succeeding ages, and the usage of each individual 
word traced through them all; since in no other way can it be 
determined, whether a word is of good Attic usage, or belongs to 
the later idiom, or has been introduced by the influence of the 
Hebrew. The means of making such a comparison, thanks to the 
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patient diligence of German editors, are now ample in respect 
to most of the Greek authors, though not for all. ‘To institute 
the requisite comparison de novo, and solely by the aid of one’s 
own personal reading, would indeed be a task, requiring for the 
accomplishment of it a life, which should not number less than 
several multiples of threescore years and ten. But with such 
admirable indexes as those of Xenophon, by Sturz ; of Herodo- 
tus and Polybius, by Schweighauser; of Herodian, by Irmisch; 
and others, which might be enumerated, and the collections made 
for this special purpose by Wetstein and other commentators, 
the labor of the comparison is brought within a narrow compass. 
These indexes often contain within themselves sufficient mate- 
rials to make out the necessary examination ; or, if not, they re- 
fer at once to the requisite passages in the text. We are well 
aware, that index hunting may be, and has been, carried much 
too far ; especially when the index is made the place of ultimate 
investigation and appeal; but we are unable to perceive any 
valid objection to the use of them as instruments, as sources of 
information merely, without placing any implicit reliance on their 
decisions. It is the prerogative of the present age, that it may 
avail itself at once of all the results of the labors of past ages, 
and thus profit by their experience and toil. ‘To renounce this 
high privilege, would surely be a proof of any thing but wisdom. 
As well might the mathematician discard the labors of those who 
have preceded him, and attempt to make out solely from the 
resources of his own ingenuity the solutions of those problems, 
which have for ages occupied so many mighty minds, from Py- 
thagoras down through Newton to La Place. 

In these investigations, important aid may also be derived 
from the labors of the Atticists, a class of men who undertook, 
in their patriotic zeal, to recall the Greek language from its de- 
generacy, to that high standard of purity and elegance, for which 
the ancient Attic was preeminently distinguished. ‘They busied 
themselves in collecting and condemning words and phrases, 
which, to their taste, lacked something of the true Attic flavour ; 
and with these they contrasted the more ancient and elegant 
modes of expression. In these niceties, they sometimes went 
beyond the mark, and have thus betrayed their own ignorance ; 
since it has not unfrequently happened, that words, which they 
denounced, have, in the researches of later critics, been found 
in good use in the best authors of the purest age of Greek. Still 
their labours are not without value; and when brought forward 
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in connexion with the observations of competent editors, they 
add much to the facility of our investigations. In a particular 
manner, the work of Phrynicus, as published by Lobeck, ex- 
hibits an extent of research into subjects of this kind, which 
would be credible of scarcely any other than German industry 
and minuteness of inquiry. > 

To determine accurately the degree of influence, which the 
Hebrew has exerted over the style of the New Testament, an 
extensive acquaintance with that language is obviously necessary, 
We shall speak more at large on this point, in connexion with 
another part of our subject. It is sufficient here to remark, 
that it is not a knowledge of the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
only, that is important; but also of that idiom, which was the 
current language of Judea in the age of the Saviour and the 
apostles, and which was formed from the Chaldee, brought 
back by the Jews from their exile, and intermingled with 
the Syriac or Western Aramean. The words that remain 
untranslated in the Greek Testament, such as tadePa xovu 
(maxp xm) damsel, arise! are mostly of this dialect ; which, 
so far as the Scriptures are concerned, is intimately related to the 
Hebrew, and differs from it in the forms and choice of words, 
rather than in construction. In this connexion, also, the earlier 
writings of the Jews in Greek are of great importance. The 
Septuagint, especially, throws light continually on the peculiari- 
ties of the New Testament; and often constitutes a direct 
medium through which we may compare the idioms of the lat- 
ter with the Hebrew of the Jewish Scriptures. This version 
could not fail to exert a powerful influence on the writers of the 
New Testament ; since it had already become current among 
the great body of the Jews who lived out of Palestine ; and was 
of such authority, that both Christ and his apostles not unfre- 
quently made their Scriptural quotations in the language of it; 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which was not 
improbably designed to become a circular for all the churches 
composed of Jews, adduces his citations almost exclusively 
from the Septuagint. In addition to this, the Jewish apocryphal 
writings also afford many illustrations of the language of the 
New Testament; inasmuch as they were written by Jews, and 
on Jewish subjects. But in regard to all these works, it is 
manifest that they were written at an earlier period, and before 
the use of the Greek tongue had become fully prevalent among 
the Jews ; and they are, therefore, with the exception of a few 
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portions of the Septuagint, far less pure, and exhibit far- greater 
anomalies, than the books of the New Testament, which were 
composed when the Greek had become more current, and was 
better understood. This remark cannot apply, however, to the 
writings of Josephus, who was contemporary with the apostles, 
and wrote not long after them. His works may, therefore, be 
advantageously employed to elucidate the style of the New 
Testament ; although, as the friend of princes, and mingling in 
the higher classes of society, and acquainted with general litera- 
ture, he has, in a measure, divested himself of those peculiarities 
of the Hebrew idiom, so frequent and so unavoidable in the 
colloquial language of the common people ; to which the dic- 
tion of the sacred writers is unquestionably to be referred. 

There is another class of writings in Greek, which it has been 
proposed to employ in illustrating the usage of words in the 
New Testament. We allude to the spurious gospels, which 
were partially current in the early periods of Christianity, and 
which have been collected and published by Fabricius; and 
also to the writings of the Fathers. To the examination and 
temperate application of writings like these, with a proper esti- 
mate of their value, we have nothing to oppose ; but our objec- 
tion to an extensive use of thern is, that, from the very nature 
of the case, they must be supposed to have closely imitated the 
style of the New Testament, and can therefore be of no great 
authority in determining any question respecting the purity or 
propriety of that style. If that had peculiarities, they would be 
likely to adopt them ; if that departed from the idiom of pure 
Greek, they also would probably have done the same. In re- 
gard to the Fathers, they mostly wrote at a time so long subse- 
quent, and mingled, to such a degree, the peculiarities of the 
New Testament with the characteristics of the later Greek, that 
they can properly afford no good criterion for forming any esti- 
mate respecting the language of the sacred writers.! 


1 The Jews who lived out of Palestine and spoke Greek, were 
called “EAAnvec Greeks, or “EAAnvictai Hellenists ; and hence the Greek 
spoken by them is called Hellenistic. This appellation is appropriate, 
if confined to the Jewish Greek, and to the language of the Fathers, 
which was in part derived from it. The term has sometimes been 
improperly extended, so as to include what is more appropriately 
called the later Greek. 
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Such are the means, in general, which we possess of ascer- 
taining the distinctive character of the language of the New 
Testament. In the application of these means, there must, 
however, be still some causes of hesitation, which will prevent 
us, in many cases, from expressing a decided opinion. The 
sacred writers were mostly unlearned men, belonging to the 
lower walks of life, and knew little or nothing of any books 
but their own Scriptures. If Paul, perhaps, must be con- 
sidered an exception to this remark, yet it is no less certain, 
that his learning was that of a Jew, and not that of a Greek; 
and although he quotes from two of the Greek poets,’ yet there 
is little probability that he was acquainted with Grecian literature 
to any great extent. The language of the sacred writers, then, 
as a general fact, must have been ‘that of ordinary life, acquired 
not from the study of books, but from the opportunities and ne- 
cessities of personal intercourse. Now we cannot suppose, or 
at least we cannot be sure, that the written literature of Greece, 
which has come down to us, contains every word and phrase, 
that was current and of good usage in the spoken language. 
Hence, in regard to particular words in the New Testament, 
which are not now to be found in Greek authors, it would be 
too much to say, positively, that they are not Greek, and even 
good Greek ;_ since, for aught we know, they may have existed 
in the spoken language, although they have not been pre- 
served to us by the national writers. Were we to look through 
any one even of the best Greek writers, we should find, 
doubt, many words and phrases, which occur in no other of 
them ; but in such a case should we be justified in denouncing 
such words and phrases as foreign to the Greek ? There is also 
another source of hesitancy, which regards the influence of the 
Hebrew. We allude particularly to what are described above 
as unperfect Hebraisms, comprising phrases and constructions, 
which are common to both languages ; less frequent perhaps in 
Greek prose, hut occurring often in their poetry. It is denied 
by Winer, that the colloquial style of the New Testament ad- 
mits of comparison with the poetry of the Greeks ; since the 
nature and characteristics of the two must be wholly dissimilar. 
On this question we dissent from him. The language of com- 
mon life is everywhere full of all those figures of style, which 
the rhetorician deseribes as constituting the very soul of poetry, 


; Avatus, Acts 17: 28; and Epimenides, Titus 1: 12, 
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and which the more sedate and tranquil character of prose 
avoids. It is marked by striking metaphors and strong hyper- 
bole; by conciseness so abrupt, that a word often seems to 
convey a whole train of ideas; by frequent ellipses, where a 
word or a phrase is omitted, and the omission gives energy to 
the expression; by sentences begun, of which the conclusion is 
supplied only by a gesture or a look; in short, by all those 
characteristics, which accompany the vehement expression of 
emotion and passion. Now this is the very field, which poetry 
delights to cultivate. Jt is here she culls her choicest flowers, 
and gathers her most precious fruits. In those walks, especially, 
where poetry exhibits the overflowings of a fervid imagination 
and of passionate feeling, as in the lyric and dramatic style, the 
very beauty and charm of it consist in the fact, that the lan- 
guage is true to the natural and unrestrained expression of 
ordinary life. Why, then, may not the poetry of the Greeks 
be employed to illustrate the words and phrases of the New 
Testament, which are so manifestly drawn from the language of 
colloquial intercourse ? 

We are aware, that this mode of illustration may be carried 
too far; as was doubtless the case among the former advo- 
cates of Attic purity; but the result of it we think will be, 
that, so far as mere language is concerned, most of the con- 
structions of the New Testament may also be found in the 
Greek dramatic writers, and in Pindar. It does not hence 
follow that the sacred penmen derived them from those 
writers; but it does follow, that the characteristics of the 
language of ordinary life were common to the Hebrews and the 
Greeks, and that the loftiest poetry in both these tongues ex- 
hibits them in all their strength. So far as the writers of the 
New Testament are concerned, these peculiarities were prob- 
ably derived from their native tongue; from the sublime con- 
ceptions and glowing expressions of their own poetry ; and may, 
therefore, properly be termed Hebraisms; imperfect ones, no 
doubt, but still Hebraisms, and that to a greater extent, we think, 
than Winer has been disposed to allow. 

We have done with the philology of the New Testament, and 
pass now to the consideration of the means by which the inter- 
pretation of it is to be illustrated and supported. So far as these 
are independent of the mere signification and grammatical con- 
struction of words, they must principally be sought, as we have 
before remarked, in the peculiar circumstances of the Jewish 
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nation ; in their history, geography, and manners and customs ; 
which last are connected with, and in part dependent on their 
language, religion, and philosophy. At the period, moreover, 
when the New Testament was written, the Jews were under the 
dominion of the Romans; and the frequent allusions of the 
writers to this political state, and to the character and customs 
of their haughty oppressors, render an acquaintance with the 
contemporary facts of Roman history and antiquities an object 
of essential importance. 

The Jews were, indeed, a peculiar people ; and their history 
down to the close of the captivity, is spread before us with sul- 
ficient particularity in the books of the Old Testament. From 
that period until the birth of Christ, they were the sport of 
every great and every petty conqueror, who chose to direct 
his arms against them, or bend his course across their territory ; 
and their fortunes were intimately connected with those of the 
surrounding kingdoms ; with those of the Seleucide on the one 
hand, and of the Ptolemies on the other; until at length they 
fell within the iron grasp of Roman domination. Their particu- 
lar national history during this period is to be found, partly in 
their apocryphal books, especially those of the Maccabees, and 
partly in the works of Josephus. As connected with foreign 
nations, the facts respecting them have been collected and 
arranged in modern times by Prideaux, and with still more care, 
and in a more condensed and attractive form by Jahn, in one 
of the parts of his great work on Jewish Archeology. On the 
events of the age in which Christ appeared, and in which the 
New Testament was written, the works of Josephus constitute 
a mine, which is yet far from being exhausted. As he was 
contemporary with those events, and in many of the most impor- 
tant a personal actor, he has described them with a fulness of 
detail, and a truth of colouring, which cast strong light upon the 
allusions of the sacred writers. ‘The prominent political charac- 
ters in the New ‘Testament, of whom we there have only passing 
sketches; the Herods, the Agrippas, Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, 
Felix, Festus, and others; are here brought forward in bold 
relief, and exhibited in the full glare of all their vices and atro- 
cious crimes. Were we to speak from our own conviction, 
we should say, that the comparison of the contemporary history 
of Josephus affords an irrefragable proof of the authenticity of 
the sacred books, and more extensive means for the illustration 
of them, than exists perhaps in any other quarter. He also 
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narrates at length the Roman history, so far as it is connected 
with that of his own country; and the downfall of kings, the 
dismissals of governors and proconsuls, the intrigues, the dissen- 
sions, and the crimes of every species, which filled that unhappy 
land with violence and bloodshed, are all portrayed by him with 
the painful minuteness and unquestioned fidelity of an eyewit- 
ness. It is proper to remark, that bis accounts of the affairs of 
the Romans are generally confirmed, and sometimes elucidated, 
by the testimony of ‘Tacitus, Suetonius, and others of their own 
historians. 

Nor is a particular acquaintance with both the civil and phy- 
sical geography of Palestine, and the adjacent territories, a mat- 
ter of less importance, for the proper understanding and expla- 
nation of the books of the New Testament. Where there are 
so many allusions to the natural scenery of a region, and the 
reader is so often transported from one part of the country to 
another, he needs to become, as it were, an inhabitant of the 
land. He needs to be able to body forth in his own mind, that 
scenery in all its beauty and prominence ; to behold as with his 
own eyes ‘the glory of Lebanon’ clothed with fir trees and 
cedars, and stretching his lofty ridges along the sky; to dwell 
with delight on ‘ the excellency of Carmel’ crowned with ver- 
dure, and ‘dipping his feet in the western sea;’ to gaze on the 
lake, and the hills, and the valleys of Galilee; and to rove in 
imagination over the mountains and among the dells, which sur- 
round the sacred city, the queen of nations, and ‘the joy of the 
whole earth.’ Without some such power, it is impossible to en- 
ter into the spirit, and feel the full force of the narrative and 
the allusions. ‘The names, indeed, meet the eye, and fall upon 
the ear; but they are the names of ‘things unknown,’ and des- 
titute of ‘local habitation.’ Here, too, the climate is to be 
taken into the account. The early and the latter rain; the seed 
time and harvest; the dry and scorching days of summer, con- 
trasted with the coolness and deep serenity of the nights, in 
which the heavens seem lighted up with living fires; the parch- 
ed earth, which drinks up the streams, and converts the moun- 
tain torrent into a bed of sand; ail these are to be known and 
felt ere we can understand, in their full strength, the frequent 
references like those to ‘a dry and thirsty land where no water 
is,’ to ‘the shadow of a great rock in a weary land;’ or like 
those in our Saviour’s parable of the sower, or in his conversa- 
tion with the Samaritan woman. 
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The civil and political geography of that age, though not less 
important, is more difficult to be ascertained. The grand nat- 
ural traits of scenery and climate are permanent and unchange- 
able, and present at this day almost the very aspect, which they 
bore two thousand years ago; but all those features which de- 
pended on the will of monarchs, or the power of nations, have, 
like those monarchs and those nations, crumbled into dust. 
The mutations of Palestine, in this respect, have been great; 
and they appear particularly so, when we trace the local divi- 
sions of the territory, from that first partition under Joshua, 
which is now perhaps inexplicable, down through the changes, 
which took place under the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
and then through those which occurred after the exile in respect 
to the Jews and Samaritans, until at length the whole became 
subject to the Roman power. At that time Herod the Great 
was king over all the territory of the twelve tribes ; but at his 
death, Judea and Samaria were given to Archelaus, Galilee and 
Perea to Herod Antipas, and the country northeast of the Jor- 
dan to Philip. When Archelaus was banished on account of 
his cruelties to Vienna in Gaul, Judea became a Roman pro- 
vince, and was governed by a succession of procurators, under 
the control of the proconsul of Syria. It was then assigned, as 
part of his kingdom, to Herod Agrippa the First, whose misera- 
ble fate is narrated in the twelfth chapter of the Acts. After 
his death, it was again governed by procurators, among whom 
were Felix and Festus. During all this time the boundaries of 
the province were often varied, by the addition or abstraction of 
different towns and cities. We have gone into this partial 
detail, merely to exhibit the confused and perplexed state of the 
territoral divisions of Palestine at that period, and to show that 
the investigation of the subject is attended with no little difficuly. 
If we add to this the similar state of Asia Minor, where it is per- 
haps impossible to trace with accuracy the limits of the different 
provinces; and also the changes made by the Romans in the 
general divisions of Greece proper and Macedonia, where they 
affixed the ancient names to provinces and regions of far differ- 
ent limits ; we may well suppose, that it is not the mere common 
reader who can accompany the sacred writers in their geo- 
graphical details, or follow the great apostle of the Gentiles in his 
various journies. 

Our information on these topics is to be gleaned, principally, 
from the treatises of Strabo and Ptolemy, and from the passing 
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notices of contemporary Roman historians, and occasionally of 
Cicero and other writers; but especially, as it regards Palestine, 
from the works of Josephus. These furnish, indeed, but scanty 
materials; but they are all we have; and, taken in connexion 
with the facts derived from the New Testament, they enable us 
in most cases to come at satisfactory conclusions. The physi- 
cal geography is best learned from the observations of modern 
travellers. Palestine is becoming every year more and more 
accessible ; and the light which has been thown upon its natural 
features by the reports of Seetzen, Burckhardt, Legh, Jowett, 
the American missionaries, and by Mr. Carne in his de- 
lightful ‘ Letters from the East,’ has contributed much to im- 
part spirit and interest to our conceptions of the scenery so 
often alluded to in the Bible. 

The New Testament, as well as the Old, is, in its costume, 
a national book ; national not only in the references which it 
makes to the history and geography of the Jews, but also in 
those frequent allusions which it contains to the manners and 
customs of the people ; to their dress, their meals, their hospi- 
tality, their modes of salutation and habits of social intercourse, 
their houses, their agriculture, and above all, to the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion, which exercised an influence over 
their whole lives and conduct. The ancestors of the nation were 
wandering nomades, without fixed habitation ; and their descend- 
ants, when they came out of Egypt, appear to have possessed 
a similar character, and to have closely resembled those Ara- 
bian tribes, which still roam, in the true spirit of oriental liberty, 
over the dreary deserts on the east and south of Palestine. 
Many customs the Hebrews had in common with those tribes ; 
as, for instance, the rights of the Goél or avenger of blood, 
which are still found existing in the East in all their ancient 
strength, and which Moses was not able to abolish, but only to 
modify by the appointment of cities of refuge. But the national 
character of the Hebrews was framed and fixed by the institu- 
tions of their great legislator; their religion, or its external re- 
quirements and prohibitions, pervaded every part of the daily 
occupations and intercourse of domestic and private life. The 
were to be a peculiar people, consecrated to God, and beloved 
of Heaven. Their institutions excluded them from all connex- 
ion with surrounding nations; and when in the lapse of time 
they mingled with the inhabitants of other countries, in the pur- 
suits of commerce, or as the subjects of foreign dominion, still it 
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was as the clean with the unclean, as the holy with the unholy. 
They neither ate nor drank with them, nor contracted alliances 
of friendship. Dispersed among all nations, they were yet sep- 
arate from all nations. ‘They stood aloof in their pride from all 
the world, as to this day they stand aloof. 

It is needless to remark, that the character of the Jews, and 
their manners and customs, must be studied principally in the 
books of the Old Testament. There we have spread before us 
the original of all their institutions, the very code of legislation, 
which, in a great degree, formed their character, and established 
their national peculiarities. Interwoven as the precepts of their 
Scriptures were with the very texture of their thoughts and 
feelings, it is only by rendering ourselves familiar with those 
Scriptures, that we can at all enter into those thoughts and feel- 
ings, and comprehend the lofty pride and bitter prejudices of 
the Jew. Moreover, the religion of the New Testament is 
founded on that of the Old. Christ came not to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to fulfil them ; not to repeal, but to 
establish them with higher sanctions and more powerful motives. 
Hence, the New Testament is the image of the Old, in precept, 
in doctrine, in illustration, in language, and expression ; it is 
built upon it, and forms part of the same structure. The former 
could not be understood without the latter ; it would be unintel- 
ligible, both in language and in doctrine. Presented to the 
world in a later age, it naturally wears a different dress; the 
costume, indeed, is mostly Grecian; while the body, soul, and 
spirit, are altogether Hebrew. 

In this connexion we would again advert to the study of the 
Hebrew language. We have already urged, in general terms, 
the cultivation of an acquaintance with the Scriptures in their 
original tongues ; and have spoken of a knowledge of the He- 
brew as essential to the accurate comprehension of the philology 
of the New Testament. But we would speak of it here, as 
one of the means of acquiring a familiarity with the genius and 
character of the Jewish people, and of becoming imbued with 
an oriental spirit; without which it is apparent that the New 
Testament cannot be fully understood. We hold it to be almost 
an axiom, that the genius of a nation cannot be thoroughly 
comprehended and felt, without an adequate acquaintance with 
their vernacular tongue. It is this which constitutes one of their 
chief peculiarities. The language of every people contains 
words and phrases and modes of construction and expression, 
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springing out of and adapted to their individual characteristics 
and exigencies ; and which, when once introduced and fixed, 
exercise a controlling power in moulding and fashioning trains 
of thought and emotion in the plastic minds of-the rising gener- 
ation. ‘The various languages of the earth are the channels 
through which the thoughts and feelings and passions of the 
different nations have burst forth upon the world; and to form 
a correct estimate of the peculiarities of those ‘thoughts and 
feelings,—of those traits which make them what they are, and 
render them national in their character,—they must be viewed 
as they roll onward in those channels which they have formed 
for themselves. Demosthenes or Chatham could never have 
been eloquent in the language of France ; nor could the gallan- 
try and gracefulness of “France find utterance in the more un- 
wieldy phraseology of Germany. 

We would not assert, with the emperor Charles the Fifth, 
that the learning of a new language is the acquisition of 
another sense ; but we have always felt that it was like the 
acquaintance of a new friend, imparting to us new ideas, 
and giving us new notions of life and manners. If we may 
speak from experience, we know of no process which exer- 
cises such an expansive power upon the mind, as the stud 
of a language. It is turning over for us a new leaf in the book 
of human nature, and bringing us acquainted with the modes in 
which another nation thinks and feels. Besides, the literature 
of a people, which is only the embodying of their intellectual 
habits in form and expression, and which is shaped by their 
circumstances and characteristic traits, can never be accurately 
viewed through the medium of any language but its own; it 
can never be transfused into the speech of another country ; or 
if the attempt be made, yet, like the native of a different clime, 
although it strive to speak another tongue, the features and cos- 
tume evince at once its foreign birth. The literature of the 
Jews is in the Hebrew Bible; and if, as most of our readers 
are aware, it is impossible successfully to transplant into our own 
language the literary works of contemporary modern nations; 
how much more groundless is the hope, that this should ever be 
done, with full success, in regard to the books of a people so 
remote in time, so unlike ourselves in all that gives individuality 
to nations, so distinct and marked in all that pertains to charac- 
ter and genius, so unexampled in the circumstances both of their 
glory and their fall. 
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But the claims of the Hebrew, and the treasures which it 
unfolds, would seem of themselves suflicient to stimulate inquiry 
and eachain attention. ‘The most ancient of languages of which 
we have any records, distinguished for a simplicity unimi- 
tated and inimitable, and exhibiting forms of words and con- 
structions perfectly dissimilar to all the occidental tongues and 
enstamped with the genius of oriental conception, it presents to 
the philologist a wide and fertile field, on which to employ his 
powers and gratify his predilections. Nor are the rewards which 
it proffers to the man of taste less rich or less important. If it 
be merit in a narrative, to place the scenes described before the 
very eye of him who reads, then have the Hebrew narratives 
this merit. We are present and mingle in the very scenes. 
We associate with the actors, we converse with them, we feel 
with and for them. They are to us like intimate acquaintances ; 
they are ever in our thoughts, and objects of our present soli- 
citude. If it be the province of poetry, to awaken in us thril- 
ling emotions ; to melt our souls in tenderness, or rouse them to 
lofty and impetuous feeling ; to soothe our hearts by bland asso- 
ciations and images of loveliness, or enkindle within them high 
and holy aspirations; then <oes the poetry of the Hebrews take 
rank above all other poetry. The plaintive simplicity of the 
royal Psalmist, the sprightliness and beautiful imagery of the 
sons of Korah, the abrupt and energetic majesty of Isaiah, the 
exquisite tenderness and pathos of him who lamented over Zion, 
and the sublime and fervid flights of Nahum and Habakkuk, are 
without parallel in all that Greece or Rome can exhibit of beau- 
ty, or majesty, or pathos. But we forbear. These are but 
fruits and flowers which spring up by the way, and with which 
we may regale our languid senses. The object at which we 
aim lies far beyond ; and the Hebrew, with all its attractions, is 
but an instrument, through which we are to arrive at a higher 
knowledge of divine truth. 

We have spoken of the influence of the Jewish religion upon 
the writers of the New Testament, and of the intimate relation 
which their works bear to the books of the Jewish Canon. We 
might now go on to speak of the philosophy which then prevail- 
ed, and to which the inspired penmen have made frequent allu- 
sions; and we might point out how far this philosophy exerted 
an influence on the religious views of that age, or on those more 
peculiar ones which are developed in the new Testament. But 
we must content ourselves with simply remarking, that it has 
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ever been the fate of religion, when brought into contact with 
philosophy, to be subjected to fanciful speculations and meta- 
physical reasonings, which have distorted her features and 
arrayed her in fantasic garments, widely different from the 
simplicity and grace of her primeval character. Religion has 
uniformly been the sufferer by the unhallowed connexion ; and 
very rarely has it been her lot to elevate or direct the aims and 
principles of philosophy. The three great sects of the Jews, 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, made their religion alto- 
gether dependant on their different philosophical opinions, in 
regard to which they were at irreconcilable enmity. Their 
separate views are given with some particularity by Josephus. 
Traces also of the Greek philosophy are visible in the apocry- 
phal book of Wisdom ; and the influence of it could not yet 
have passed away in the age of the apostles. ‘The use of the 
term Logos by John presents a problem which has never yet 
been fully solved; and in whatever way it may ultimately 
be determined, it is obvious that the question embraces the 
whole range of Platonic philosophy ; as well that taught by the 
distinguished founder himself, as that which flourished in the 
schools of his successors, the New-Platonists of Alexandria. 

Thus far have we attempted to specify some of the funda- 
mental principles, and main branches of investigation, on which 
the appropriate interpretation and lexicography of the New 
Testament must necessarily rest. If we have at all succeeded 
in placing before the minds of our readers our conceptions of 
the extent and importance of the subject, and of the magnitude 
of the responsibility connected with it, we shall not have labour- 
ed in vain. ‘The cause of truth is great and will prevail; but it 
must be at the expense of great efforts, great perseverance, and 
great sacrifices. Whoever would sit down to make himself 
familiar with the Bible, and to know all that is to be known re- 
specting it, must make this the grand purpose of his life; and 
even then he will find that ‘ wearisome days and nights are ap- 
pointed unto him ;’ and that it is only in a world of purer light 
and clearer vision that he can hope to have all his doubts re- 
moved and his knowledge perfected. 

We have left ourselves but a narrow space to speak of the 
works whose titles stand at the head of this article. The little 
tract of Professor Planck first opened the way fully to a correct 
estimate of the character of the syle of the New Testament, and 
unfolded those philological principles of which the works of 
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Winer and Wahl and Bretschneider were intended to exhibit the 
practical application. Though of small dimensions, it is full of 
large views ; and has exerted a wider influence in the critical 
world than all the ponderous tomes produced during the cen- 
turies of the Attic controversy. On this account, and as a spe- 
cimen of acute and judicious criticism, we would fain hope that 
it may yet be republished in this country.’ The author has 
been for several years employed upon a Thesaurus of the New 
Testament, which shall contain the practical results of all his Ja- 
bours on this subject. This work, if his feeble health will per- 
mit him to complete it,” cannot but be in the highest degree val- 
uable and important ; though from the specimens of it which w: 
have had an opportunity to see, we should anticipate from it 
greater improvements in the philology, than in the interpretation 
of the New Testament.® 


Before closing this article, we wish to say a few words on 
one other topic. ‘The question is often asked, Why should we 
be indebted to foreign nations for our manuals and other books 
in sacred literature? Why, especially, should we be thus in- 
debted to Germany, and not rather use the helps, which the 
English language affords? To the first part of this question we 
may answer, that it would be needless labour to toil at the com- 
position of elementary books, when such as we want exist al- 
ready in another country, and can be introduced among us at 
the expense, at farthest, of mere translation. Besides, in tli 
pressing demands of this country for active labour, there are very 





1 This has since been done in the present work; see Vol. I. p. 
638 sq. 

2 The work in question was never completed. ‘The younger 
Planck, after years of premature decay, has sunk into the grave ; and 
the few specimens of his lexicon which have come before the public, 
are probably all that he ever fully prepared. For a further account 
of this lexicon and of its author, see the Introductory Notice to th 
Dissertation above mentioned, Bibl. Repos. Vol. I. p. 638. 


3 The Editor would take this opportunity simply to inform bis 
theological readers, that he is now engaged in revising the Greek and 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, formerly published by him, 
for another edition, The plan which he has adopted, bas been al- 
ready described in this work, Vol. I. p. 553. He would here only 
remark, that the work needs a much more thorough revision, than he 
had at first supposed ; and has thus far been almost wholly rewritten. 
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few who have leisure to qualify themselves in the best manner 
for such undertakings ; and of those few, there are probably 
none, whose time and talents are not devoted to a different and 
not less important portion of the same field. In regard to the 
latter part of the question, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
we take German books, because they are the best for our pur- 
pose. Inthatcountry, literature of every species is a profession; 
and there are profound scholars, who are constantly occupied 
in the processes of instruction, and are therefore able to feel 
the wants of pupils, and qualified to supply them. With their 
loose and fanciful speculations, we have nothing to do. We 
know, that in religion and philosophy they hold, as in other 
things, the ‘empire of the air;’ and that the views of many of 
their writers on both these subjects are erratic; and knowing 
this, we may be upon our guard. Give us English books of 
equal value, whether Grammars, Lexicons, or Commentaries, 
and we will gladly discard the German writers. Such a course 
would relieve us from much labour, and would exempt the cause 
of sacred literature from much reproach. But until this is done, 
or until we have among ourselves more men of talent and re- 
search who can devote themselves to this object, they who 
are in earnest in pursuing these studies, must seek the best 
helps wherever they are to be found, and however much they 
may be encumbered with extraneous speculation. We would 
not, without cause, speak lightly of the present state of sacred 
literature in England; but it may well be supposed, that at 
least they are not far in advance of this country, when it is 
known, that the works of Parkhurst are still the standard helps 
for the study of both the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. On 
this topic we would only adopt the words of one of their own 
very few scholars, who are competent to pronounce a correct 
decision on this point. We allude to Professor Lee of Cam- 
bridge, himself a most signal instance of genius triumphing over 
all obstacles and all discouragements. In the preface to his 
translation of Henry Martyn’s Persian tracts, he holds the fol- 
lowing language ; on which we would merely remark, that it 
applies to the New Testament as well as to the Old, though his 
subject led him to speak only of the latter ; and which we would 
especially recommend to the notice of those who insist upon the 
use of English commentators, to the exclusion of those of Ger- 
many. ‘No book, with which I am acquainted, stands so 
much in need of elucidation, as the Hebrew Bible. From the 
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times of Grotius to the present day, I believe we can find 
scarcely one original commentator. And many, even of his 
remarks, have been borrowed from the Jews. ‘The Dutch and 
German Commentaries are the books most worthy of the schol- 
ar’s regard; but many of these are such, as to make it a ques- 
tion, whether they should be recommended or not. Nothing, 
if we except the dreams of Hutchinson, has come out in 
England for the last hundred years, in the shape of original 
investigation. Compilation has long been the order of the day ; 
and names, respectable indeed and valuable in their time, are 
now appealed to as the ouly safeguards against innovation, or as 
instructers in the way of truth. In almost an universal dearth 
of Scriptural knowledge, this is not to be wondered at; nor is 
it to be condemned. It is, without doubt, the best and safest 
path. But it should not satisfy the minds of those who have 
both ability and opportunity for making further progress. And 
as the character of the times in which we live calls for such 
exertion, it is to be hoped, that the call will not be disregarded.’ 
To a testimony like this, we cannot wish to add a single word. 


Art. VIII. On tHe Expression: “ He sHALu BE CALLED A 
NazaRENeE.” Exposition or Mart. Il. 23. 


From Hengstenberg's “ Christologie,” Vol. II. Translated from the German by the Editor. 


Marr. II. 23. 

Kai éatov nxaroiunoev sig modi heyoutvny Nalagéer* onus 
nhnown to Onder dia tHv moogytwr, Ore Nalwoaios xAndr- 
OET at. 

And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth : that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a 


Nazarene. 


We premise here an inquiry respecting the name of the city 
Nazareth. As we find this name only in the New Testament, 
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different views in regard to its orthography and etymology 
might easily arise. Our own view is as follows: The name 
was strictly and originally "x2; as the name of a city it received 
in Aramean the feminine ending x; and finally, on account of 
the originally appellative : signification of the word, mn was some- 
times appended to mark the status emphaticus of the feminine in xX. 
We have an analogous example in the name Dalmanutha, the 
same place which is called by the Talmudists jim>x.! So also, 
most probably, in yuspada, nnaa, formed from the masc. 33, 
back. ‘That the a form was \X2; that this continued to 
be used along with the form in m3; and that the nm served merely 
to mark the status emphatreus ; ; or, if we take the Hebrew form, 
was merely a sharpening of the = feminine, which for our pur- 
pose is the same thing ; we show hom the following grounds : 
From the testimony of Jews. David de Pomis says:? 
«“ A Nazarene is one who is born in the city /Vezer in Galilee, 
three days’ journey from Jerusalem.” In the Talmud, in Bre- 
shith Rabbah, and in Jalkut Shimeoni on Daniel, Christ is called 
by the name of reproach Ben Nezer, the Nazarene.? Gieseler 
indeed has attempted to give to this epithet a different turn. 
He supposes it refers to \X2 in Is. 11: 1; and that it first passed 
over to the Jews from the C hristians, who were accustomed to 
call the Messiah 2 73, as being the one promised in Isaiah. 
This hypothesis, however, is only in so far correct, that the ap- 
pellation in question was indeed adopted by the Jews with refer- 
ence to the fact, that the Christians affirmed Christ was the x2, 
branch, announced by Isaiah; just as they also, for a similar 
reason, applied to him the names 41282 3, adulterous branch, 
and s2n3 “x3, abominable branch, from Is. 14: 19.5 But it is 
false, when the rise of this appellation is attributed strictly, or 
even chiefly, to such a reference as Is. 11: 1. The very appel- 
lation itself decides against this; in that case it must have been 
not \X2 72, but "¥2 simply. Gieseler indeed asserts, that he in 
whom a prophecy was fulfilled, was “ the son of that prophecy ;” ; 


‘ Comp. Lightfoot Decas Choragr, Marc. praem. Opp. II. p. 411 sq. 


? In L. De Dieu Crit. Sac. on Matt. a 23. 932 93 3593 Ya x3 
pst ney Fos pwr pwns San. 


3 See the passages in Buxtorf’s Lex. Chald. Rab. Tal. 1383. Light- 
foot Disquis. Chorogr. Joh. praem. Opp. I. 578 sq. Eisenmenger I. p. 139. 


* On Matt. 2: 23. Theol. Studien u. Kritiken 1831, 3tes Heft, p. 591. 


° Eisenmenger I. p. 137, 138. 
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and appeals in support of such an idiom to the circumstance, 
that the Pseudo-Messiah under Adrian called himself 2352 73 
or 83292 22 Bar Cochba, Son of the Star, in allusion to the 2352 
in Num. 24: 17, because in him the star there promised had now 
appeared. But this confirmation is merely an apparent one ;— 
that Christ was called Ben Nezer, as being the one in whom the 
prophecy of the “X2 was fulfilled, can be as little proved from 
this circumstance, as it can be proved from the name Ben Nezer, 
that the said Pseudo-Messiah was called Bar Cochba, because 
in him the prophecy of the star was supposed to be fulfilled, 
Reland has long ago shown,! that Bar Cochba probably bore 
this name, as coming from Kokab, a city and region in the coun- 
try beyond Jordan ; and that he made this his derivation so par- 
ticularly prominent, because in the coincidence of the name of 
his birth-place with the appellation borne by the subject of the 
prophecy in Num. 24: 17, he sought a deeper significancy. 
Further, the supposition that he in whom a prophecy was ful- 
filled, was called by the Jews the ‘son of that prophecy,’ e. g. the 
Messiah, the servant of Jehovah, the prince of peace, the pan of 
the anointed, etc. is destitute of support, and is also in itself im- 
probable. And to all this we may add, that this explanation of 
Ben Nezer is contrary to the constant interpretation of the Jews. 
Jarchi, in the gloss to the passage in the Talmud, explains 7X2 72 
as “One sprung from the city Nazareth.” Abarbanel, i in his 
book Majene Hajeshua, afier quoting the passage from Jalkut 
Shimeoni, remarks: ‘* Observe well how they have interpreted 
‘the little born (Dan. rf 8) of the Ben Nezer,’ which is Jesus 
the Vazarene.” Buxtorf® also cites from the Lexicon Aruch, 
a work of great authority: $>pam x2 7x2, “/Vezer (or Ben 
Nezer) is the accursed Nazarene.” Finally, it is not conceiv- 
able, that the Jews, while heaping the most shameful calumnies 
upon Christ, should in the very same connexion apply to him 
an appellation of honour which had been adopted by the Chris- 
tians. 

2. The result thus obtained is further confirmed by the de- 
clarations of christian writers. In the time of Eusebius! and of 
Jerome, the place still bore the name of Nazara. The latter 
says, under the word Nazareth: There is to this day in Gal- 





Geogr. II. p. 727. 
2 Lex. Chald. Rab. Talm. 1383. 
3Hist . Ecce. I. 7. 
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ilee a village over against Legio, fifteen miles from it towards 
the eastern quarter, near Mount Tabor, called Nazara.”! Ino 
another place® he expressly identifies the name with Nezer : 
“Ibimus ad Nazareth, et juxia interpretationem nominis ejus 
videbimus florem Galilaeae.” 

3. The gentile names formed from Nazareth can be explain- 
ed only by “regarding the m as not belonging to the ground form 
of the word. In that case, the m would necessarily | reappear in 
the gentile names, as e.g. from Anathoth can be formed only 
snn2z, and not 22. In the New Testament we find only the 
two forms Natwparos and Nateenvds; never the form Nagage 
raiog. Gieseler has feli the difficulties which these appellations 
present upon the usual hypothesis; but bas endeavoured to 
remove them by the.conjecture,3 that the form assumed this pe- 
culiar shape in allusion to 3x3, which the first Christians were 
accustomed to connect with max3. But this conjecture would 
be at all admissible, only in case the form * 83, also without 
the n, was not the exclusive one among the Jews, and the Ara- 
bic form likewise were not wholly analogous. 

We may now inquire in what sense the word “2 was appli- 
ed as a proper name to a place in Galilee. Here the supposi- 
tion of Jerome (see above) is doubiless to be rejected, viz. that 
Nazareth was so called as being the flower of Galilee ; partly 
because 32 never occurs in this sense ; and partly because it is 
improbable, ‘that the place should receive a name which could 
be appropriate to it only by the rule of coniraries, nar avrigoa- 
ow. Far more probable is it, tbat this name was given to the 
city on account of its smallness,—a feeble twig in contrast with 
a stately tree. In this sense the word %¥2 occurs in Is. 11: 1. 
14: 19, and also in the talmudiec idiom, where D°x2 denotes 
peeled willow rods, twigs of which baskets are made. Indeed, 
there was so much the more occasion to give to the place this 
name, inasmuch as the appropriate symbol was ever present in 





1 Euseb. Onomast. et Hieron. s. voc. “Nazareth: est autem us- 
que hodie in Galilaea viculus contra Legionem, in quinte decimo ejus 
milliario ad orientalem plagam, juxta montem Tabor, nomine Vaza- 
ra.” Comp. Reland, I. p. 497. 


2 Ep. 17 ad Marcellum. 
3 L. c. p. 592. 
Vou. IV. No. 13. 24 
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the environs; the chalky hills around Nazareth being covered 
with low shrubs and bushes.'_ What these were in comparison 
with the stately trees which adorned other places, such was 
Nazareth in comparison with stately cities. 

This name, thus applied to the place on account of its small 
size, was at the same time an omen of its subsequent character. 
The feeble twig never grew up into a tree. In the Old Testa- 
ment Nazareth is never mentioned, perhaps because it may 
have been first founded after the exile. Josephus also does not 
notice it. It was not like most other cities in Palestine, enno- 
bled by recollections from the olden time. Indeed, there rested 
on it a special disgrace, in addition to the general contempt in 
which the whole of Galilee stood ; just as almost every land has 
its place or city to which some peculiar reproach attaches, often 
from accidental circumstances. This is clear, not only from 
the question of Nathaniel, John 1: 47, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?” but also from the fact, that from the 
earliest times onward the Jews have supposed they were heap- 
ing the foulest insult upon Christ, when they called him ‘the 
Nazarene ;’ while the general reproach which lay on the whole 
of Galilee was afterwards removed by the circumstance, that 
the most celebrated of the Jewish academies, that of Tiberias, 
was situated in it. 

Let us now inquire, how far the residence of Christ at Naza- 
reth served for the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies. 
It is every where the declaration of the prophets, that the Mes- 
siah, springing from the sunken and decayed family of David, 
should at first appear without external rank or dignity. The 

round-type for all other passages of the like kind, is found in 
s. 11: I, “ There shall come forth a rod from the fallen stem 
of Jesse, and a branch from his roots shall bear fruit ;” which 
Quenstedt has well illustrated thus:? ‘ When now the stem of 
Jesse, which from humble beginnings grew up in David to the 
splendour of regal majesty, shall be deprived not only of the re- 
gal dignity and external splendour which it received in David, 
but shall be again reduced to the private condition in which it 
was before the time of David, and so become like a trunk de- 
nuded of its leaves and branches, with nothing remaining but 





1 Comp. Burckhardt’s Travels. 


2 Thesaur. Theol. Philol. I. p. 1015. Comp. the author’s Christo. 
I. ii. p. 187 sq. 
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its roots,—nevertheless, from that trunk so hewn down and ap- 
parently dry, there shall arise a royal branch, and from those 
roots shall spring up a shoot, on which shall rest the Spirit of the 
Lord.”—In entire accordance with this, it is said in ls. 53: 2, 
** He grew up before the Lord as a sprout, as a shoot out of a 
dry soil.” To the x2 in c. 11: 1, corresponds here the p2°; 
to the "QM, the B yw; to the trunk hewn down, the dry soil ; 
except that by this last, the lowliness of the servant of God is 
designated generally, while his descent from the now decay- 
ed and sunken family of David is not made specially prominent, 
although of course it is necessarily included in the general idea. 
The same idea is carried out further in Ez. 17: 22—24. Here, 
as the descendant of the sunken family of David, the Messiah 
appears as a small and tender twig, which, plucked by the 
Lord from the top of a lofty cedar, and planted on a high 
mountain, grows up into a stately tree, under which all fowls 
shall dwell. In Jeremiah and Zechariah, in allusion to the fig- 
ure employed by Isaiah of a trunk hewn down, the Messiah is 
called the Branch of David, or simply the Branch.? _ It is sure- 
ly only necessary here to place together prophecy on the one 
side and history on the other, in order to render palpable the 
exact accomplishment of the former to the latter. Not at Je- 
rusalem, where was the seat of his royal ancestors and the throne 
of his house, did the Messiah: fix his abode ; but in the most 
despised city of the most despised province did the providence 
of God assign his dwelling, after the prophecies had been fulfilled 
by his birth at Bethlehem. The name of this despised city, 
significant of its lowliness, was the same by which Isaiah had 
signified the original lowliness of the Messiah himself. 

We have hitherto considered the prophecies and their accom- 
plishment independently of the citation in Matthew. We sub- 
join here a few remarks upon the latter. 

1. The more general form of quotation, ro énGév dla raw 
noopytay, in the plural, seems not to have been employed here 
without ground ; although Jerome infers too much from it when 
he says: “Did he bring forward a definite example from the 
Scriptures, he would not say, ‘What was spoken by the prophets,’ 





1 Comp. Christol. I. ii. p. 324 sq. and in Bibl. Repos. II. p. 344. 
2 Comp. the author’s Comm. on Zech. 3: 8. 6: 12. Christol. Vol. II. 
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but simply, ‘What was spoken by the prophet ;’ bui now, by 
using the plural, the prophets, he shows that he did not quote 
from Scripture the words, but the sense.” It is true that Mat- 
thew had particularly in view a single passage, viz. Is. 11: 1, 
which, together with the general announcement of the lowliness 
of the Messiah, contains also a special designation of it, in the 
name and omen oi the place where he dwelt. This is apparent 
from the fact, that otherwise the quotation, ore Nafweaios xdn- 
Onoerat, could receive no explanation ; since it would be violent 
in the highest degree to assume, that the term “ Nazarene” here 
signifies a humble, despised person in general. But he chose 
the more general form of citation,’ in order to denote at the 
same time the collateral accomplishment, in the residence of 
Christ at Nazareth, of those prophecies which coincide with that 
of Isaiah in the chief point, viz. the announcement of the low 
condition of Christ. Bui such a collateral reference shows, that 
this in the mind of Matthew was really the chief thing ; and that 
the coincidence of the name of the city with the name which 
Christ bore in Isaiah, appears to him only as a remarkable ex- 
ternal illustration of the exact connexion of prophecy and its ful- 
filment ; just indeed as he regards every thing in the life of 
Christ, as brought about by the special guidance of tbe divine 
providence. 

2. The phrase Ore xdyPyostrae is then likewise to be ex- 
plained from the circumstance, that Matthew does not limit him- 
self to the single passage in Is. 11: 1, but includes also a refer- 
ence to the other passages of a similar character. The expres- 
sion itself, 0ze xAn@noerat, is derived from one of these, viz. Zech. 
6: 12, “ Behold the man whose name is the Branch.” It is 
therefore not necessary to explain this expression merely from 
the custom of the later Jews, who attribute to the Messiah that 
as a name, which serves in the Old Testament to mark some 
quality or feature of his character,—following in this the custom 
of the prophets themselves, who ofien thus employ some quality 
of the Messiah in the place of a proper name. This hypothesis 
is untenable, because it would be difficult to produce another in- 
stance, where the evangelists, in a quotation announced as literal, 
have intermingled any thing de proprits, relating to proper 
names. 

! Comp. Gersdorf, Beitr. zur Sprachcharakteristik, [. p. 136. 











